No  new  peace  moves 
likely  to  come  out  of 
Hussein’s  Cairo  trip 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  Agencies 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  yesterday 
underscored  that  a  new  Arab  peace 
initiative  is  not  likely  to  emerge  out 
of  his  present  visit  to  Cairo  as  he 
delivered  before  Egypt's  People's 
Assembly  a  hard-hitting  speech  out¬ 
lining  positions  widely  at  variance 
with  Egypt's  own. 

Hussein  reiterated  his  continued 
opposition  to  the  Camp  David 
accords,  which  remain  the  basis  of 
Egypt's  peace  policy,  and  ruled  out 
any  immediate  prospect  tbat  he 
might  be  brought  into  the  peace 
process  on  the  Palestinians'  behalf. 

Instead,  he  repeated  his  proposal, 
presented  before  the  Palestine 
National  Council  in  Amman  last 
month,  that  an  international  confer¬ 
ence'  be  called  to  find  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  settlement  to  the  Middle  East 
dispute,  with  the  participation  of  the 
two  superpowers  and  all  parties  to 
the  dispute,  including  the  PLO. 

In  his- reply,  Egyptian  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  hailed  Jordan's 
peace  ideas  as  "a  serious  step  to- 
.  wards  the  peace  process.”  He  said 
nothing,  however,  to  indicate  that 
Egypt  Is  about  to  endorse  these  in 
place  of  its  present  commitment  to 
American-led  diplomacy  as  offering 
the  best  hope  of  ending  the  present 
impasse. 

During  his  speech,  which  was 
warmly  applauded.  Hussein  said  the 
PLO  is  “on  the  threshold  of  an 
honest  and  sincere  dialogue”  aimed 
at  joint  action  to  secure  the  return  of 
the  territories  captured  by  Israel  in 
1967. 

He  made  it  plain  that  he  is  not  at 
this  stage  prepared  to  be  ‘‘an  alterna¬ 
tive  for  the  Palestinians  in  any  nego¬ 
tiations”  -  but  added  that  Jordan  “is 
ready  to  be  a  partnerwith  the  PLO  in 
any  peace  plan.” 

v  He  also  made  it  plain  that  his  offer 


of  M  territory  for  peace.”  made  during 
his  opening  addxess'to  the  PNC.  left 
little  room  for  territorial  comprom¬ 
ise  with  Israel.  He  vowed  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  unless  Arab 
sovereignty  was  extended  over  all 
the  occupied  areas,  including  East 
Jerusalem:  “What  goal  is  more 
sacred  and  important  than  freeing 
Jerusalem,  Islam's  third  holiest 
shrine?”  he  asked. 

Hussein's  position  as  presented  in 
Cairo  leaves  little  prospect  for  any 
immediate  concrete  action  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Egypt. 

But  it  does  not  rule  out  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  if  Egypt  despairs 

of  its  current  commitment  to 
American-led  diplomacy,  or  if  Jor¬ 
dan  can  be  persuaded  that  the  U-S.  is 
prepared  to  apply  sufficient  pressure 
on  Israel  to  make  a  renewed  Amer¬ 
ican  initiative  a  more  realistic  option 
than  its  present  position. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Jor¬ 
dan's  espousal  of  the  international 
conference  idea  is  more  tactical  than 
anything  else,  designed  to  pressure 
Washington  into  taking  a  more 
forthright  position  against  Israel's 
continued  presence  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 


Peres  call  to  Hussein 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  says 
he  is  interested  in  meeting  with  King 
Hussein.  He  told  the  West  German 
magazine  Bild  that  he  would  like  to 
meet  the  Jordanian  ruler  in  order  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  problem. 

It  would  probably  not  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  in  a  single  step, 
said  Peres,  but  a  meeting  could  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  for  die  good  of 
both  peoples.  Peres  also  said  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  Egypt's  Presi¬ 
dent  Hosni  Mubarak  next  year. 
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Moda’i  calls 
for  deal  on 
subsidies  cut 


An  official  of  the  Transport  Ministry’s  Road  Safety  Authority  inspects  headlights  at  a 
checkpoint  Last  night.  Cars  stopped  by  inspectors  are  spot-checked  for  safety  and  their  drivers 
advised  on  howto  correct  faults.  (Israel  Sun)  • 


Heavy  fighting  flares  in  Kharroub 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Druse  and  Christ¬ 
ian  militias  fought  heavy  artillery 
and  rocket  duels  yesterday  in  the 
Kharroub  region  just  above  Israel's 
South  Lebanon  occupation  zone. 

Initial  police  reports  said  at  least 
two  people  were  injured  in  the  flare- 
up  in  the  Kharroub.  the  region 
where  the  Lebanese  Army  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  deploy  later  this  week  up  to 
the  Israeli  defence  line  at  the  Awali 
River. 

The  fighting,  the  worst  in  the  area 
in  weeks,  began  Saturday  night  and 
went  on  unabated  for  12  hours.  It 
subsided  into  sporadic  sniper  fire 
after  an  Israeli  armoured  patrol 
drove  north  into  the  area  and  Israeli 
gunboats  and  helicopters  stood  by. 

State  radio  said  the  Lebanese 
Army  command  had  readied  the 
force  to  be  deployed  on  the  coastal 
highway  and  the  Kharroub  hills,  but 
differences  were  still  reported  over 
the  army  take-over  of  the  area  from 
Druse  and  Christian  militias. 


Lebanese  sources  said  earlier  the 
force  would  be  made-up  of  1.200 
soldiers,  and  a  500-man  back-up  unit 
to  enforce  a  security  plan  in  the  area. 

The  sources  also  said  they  ex¬ 
pected  Israel  to  try  to  disrupt  the 
plan  as  a  means  of  portraying  the 
Lebanese  Army  as  incompetent,  a 
point  it  has  been  trying  to  make  in 
talks  with  Lebanon  over  security 
arrangements  to  allow  withdrawal  of 
the  Israeli  army  from  Southern 
Lebanon. 

Under  the  Kharroub  securiry 
plan,  government  troops  would  take 
control  of  the  coastal  road  and  foot¬ 
hill  from  Druse  and  Christian  mili¬ 
tias. 

The  plan  was  originally  scheduled 
for  execution  yesterday,  but  has 
been  delayed  at  least  until  Thursday. 

Aides  to  Druse  leader  Walid 
Jumblatt.  who  controls  most  of  the 
Kharroub  area,  were  quoted  by  the 
state  radio  yesterday  as  saying  the 
Druse  chieftain  still  has  “reserva¬ 


tions”  about  deployment  of  the  army 
in  the  area, 

A  high-ranking  Syrian  military  de¬ 
legation  is  expected  today  in  Beirut 
to  help  resolve  differences  over  the 
plan. 

Newspaper  and  radio  reports  said 
Jumblatt  is  demanding  the  Christian 
“Lebanese  Forces”  militia  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  coastal  area,  its  last 
stronghold  south  of  Beirut,  before 
he  would  pull  back  his  troops  in  the 
foothills. 

The  reports  said  another  sticking' 
point  would  be  the  army's  demand 
that  in  addition  to  deploying  troops 
on  the  coastal  highway,  it  would  take 
strategic  positions  in  die  overlooking 
hills. 

In  the  fighting  overnight  Satur¬ 
day.  shells  hit  the  main  power  plant 
which  feeds  the  capital ,  in  the  coastal 
village  of  Jiye. 

Extensive  damage  to  the  plant  and 
one  of  the  two  power  lines  linking  it 
with  Beirut  would  force  new  power 
rationing  in  the  capital,  reports  said. 


By  AYITEMKJN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Finance  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda'i  last  night  called  on  His- 
tadrut  secretary  Yisrael  Kessar 
to  agree  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
subsidized  goods  this  month,  in 
return  for  the  wage  increments 
granted  to  public  sector  workers. 

He  made  the  demand  at  a 
meeting  with  Kessar  and  Prime 
Minister-  Shimon  Peres  at  the 
premier's  residence.  Kessar  re¬ 
jected  the  request,  and,  after 
three  hours  of  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  meet 
again,  and  that  Moda'i  would 
present  his  ideas  on  how  to  phase 
out  the  package  deal. 

The  meeting  took  place  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  Treasury  disclosed  that  the 
government  injected  some  IS  130  bil¬ 
lion  into  the  economy  in' November. 
The  Treasury  said  that  if  subsidies 
are  not  slashed  soon.  December's 
monetary  figures  are  likely  to  be  as 
bad  as  November's. 

Yesterday's  meeting  was  con¬ 
vened  by  Peres  ostensibly  to  discuss 
teachers'  demands  for  a  wage  in¬ 
crease.  Nevertheless,  Treasury 
sources  said  yesterday  that  Moda'i 
would  be  raising  the  issue  of  sub¬ 
sidies. 

The  Histadrut  announced  before 
the  meeting,  however,  that  it  would 
oppose  this- point  being  included  on 
the  agenda. 

According  to  the  Treasury,  about 
IS114b.  of  toe  IS13Qb.  injected  into 
the  economy  reflected  the  excess  of 


government  spending  over  revenue, 
while  the  other  IS  16b.  went  towards 
repayment  of  matured  saving 
schemes  and  bonds. 

The  Treasury  noted  that  last 
month  over  IS  166b.  worth  of  savings 
schemes  and  government  bonds 
reached  maturity,  and  I  SI  50b.  was 
reinvested  ..with  only  lS16b.  being 
cashed. 

The  Treasury  is  already  worrying 
about  December,  when  some  $450 
million  worth  of  savings  schemes  and 
bonds  are  due  to  reach  maturity.  The 
-ministry  believes  that  much  of  this 
amount  will  not  be  reinvested,  but 
will  be  spent  on  consumer  goods 
before  the  end  of  the  price  freeze. 

The  Treasury  added  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  excess  of 
spending  over  revenue  despite  the 
fact  that  government  expenditure 
was  10  per  cent  lower  in  October  and 
November  than  the  average  monthly 
level  for  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Thus,  the  ministry  said,  the  large 
monetary  injection  was  caused  by 
the  continuing  fad  in  tax  revenue  and 
by  some  “technical  factors.” 

Last  month,  tax  revenue  totalled 
IS314.3b;,  12  per  cent  less  than  in 
November.  1983.  Income-tax  re¬ 
venue  totalled  IS178b.,  6.4  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  value  added 
tax  was  down  some  18  per  cent  on 
November,  1983. 

One  of  the  technical  factors  was 
that  the  last  day  of  the  month  was  a 
Saturday,  and  therefore  some  20  per 
cent  of  tax  payments  were  registered 
in  December  rather  than  November. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CaL  4) 


5?.  so!dierJwounded  in  Sidon  attack  Who  will  be  chosen?  Dekel  or  Ben-EHssar? 


Foreign-currency  reserves 
rose  by  $827m.  last  month 


SIDON  (Uim).-  An  IDF  soldier  was 
slightly  wounded  here  yesterday 
when  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was 
riding  came  under  small  arms  fire. 
Army  patrols  searched  the  area  after 
the  attack. 

In  Nabatiya.  14  residents  were 
hurt,  most  of  them  slightly,  when  a 
handgrenade  was  thrown  in  a 
crowded  market-place.  Security 
sources  said  the  background  to  the 


incident  was  a  dispute  over  a  taxi 
concession. 

IDF  and  South  Lebanese  Army 
troops  closed  off  the  town  after  the 
explosion  and  conducted  searches. 

The  wounded  were  taken  to  local 
hospitals. 

A  few  hours  before,  a  roadside 
bomb  was  detonated  as  an  IDF  con¬ 
voy  passed  near  Nabatiya.  There 
were  no  injuries. 


Sri  Lanka  extends  curfew 
as  new  Tamil  raid  kills  11 


COLOMBO  (Reuter).  -  Security 
.*  forces  extended  a  curfew  through 
northern  Sri  Lanka  yesterday  after 
attacks  on  two  fishing  villages  raised 
the  death  toll  in  raids  by  separatist 
Tamil  guerrillas  to  more  than  150  in 
less  than  two  days. 

State  radio  reported  the  extension 
to  five  new  coastal  areas  after  guer¬ 
rillas  killed  at  least  11  people  and 
wounded  13  more  in  simultaneous 
attacks  on  two  fishing  communities 
Saturday  night,  a  government  said. 

The  villages  are  about  50km  from 
two  farms  used  as  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
tres  for  ex-prisoners  where  the  re¬ 
bels  killed  an  estimated  SO  people  on 
Friday.  The  government  said  more 
than  65  guerrillas  died  in  subsequent 
battles  with  security  forces. 

The  government  spokesman  said 
that  the  villages  attacked  Saturday 
v  anight  were  Kokkillai.  some  50  km 
north  of  Trincomalee  port,  and 
Nyaru.  1 6km  farther  along  the  coast. 
He  said  earlier  reports  yesterday 
giving  the  number  of  dead  as  57 


“were  based  on  what  terrified  peo¬ 
ple  who  fled  the  attacked  villages 
had  told  various  officials.” 

Troops  were  unable  to  reach  the 
villages  because  the  rebels  had 
mined  the  road,  be  said.  Security 
forces  were  being  sent  in  by  helicop¬ 
ter. 

The  guerrillas,  fighting  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  state  in  the  north  and  east  of  Sri 
Lanka  where  most  of  the  country’s 
minority  Tamil  population  live, 
burned  the  huts  of  the  fisherman, 
members  of  the  majority  Sinhalese 
community.  The  action  forced  about 
3.000  Sinhalese,  mostly  women  and 
children,  to  flee  their  homes  to  seek 
refuge  in  army  camps,  schools  and 
temples. 

The  spokesman  said  that  besides 
driving  Sinhalese  from  Tamil  areas, 
the  purpose  of  the  attacks  was  to 
provoke  a  backlash  against  Tamils 
in  the  Sinhalese-dominated  south. 
Tamils  make  up  some  12.6  per  cent 
of  Sri  Lanka's  15.5  million  people. 


51  more  Poles  jump  ship  in  West  Germany 


TRAVEMUENDE.  West  Germany 
(AP).  -  Fifty-one  more  Poles  de¬ 
fected  from  the  ferry  Rogalm.  rais¬ 
ing  to  493  the  number  who  have 
jumped  ships  on  arrival  in  West 
Germany  since  November  16.  a  bor¬ 
der  police  spokesman  said  yester¬ 
day. 


The  latest  group  defected  on 
Saturday  evening  when  the  ferry 
docked  in  this  Baltic  Sea  port  on  its 
journey  back  to  Szczecin  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Rogalin  makes  a  weekly 
roundtrip  between  Szczecin  and 
Copenhagen. 


By  MICHAEL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  dispute  within 
Herut  over  the  appointment  of  a 
deputy  defence  minister  intensified 
yesterday  with  a  renewed  attempt  to 
mobilize  support  for  MK  Eliyahu 
Ben-Elissar,  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
David  Levy’s  candidate  for  the  post. 

In  telegrams  to  Herut  central  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Avraham  Schecter- 
man  and  MK  Michael  Dekel  -  the 
latter  is  Vice  Premier  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir’s  choice  for  the  position  -  Ben- 
Elissar  demanded  that  deputy  minis¬ 
ters  be  chosen  in  elections*  by  the 
central  committee: 

Ben-Elissar  is  also  supported  for 
the  post  by  Industry  and  Trade 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  Moshe  Arens  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Herut-faction 
members. 

Shamir  intended  to  bring  Dekel's 
nomination  before  the  cabinet  last 
Friday.  Shamir  also  was  to  nominate 
MK  Ronnie  Milo  for  deputy  foreign 
minister,  but  there  is  no  opposition 
to  this  choice. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned 
that  Shamir  in  fact  dropped  the  mat¬ 
ter  when  he  discovered  that  the 


Peres  will  present 
gov’t  view  on  PNC 

Post  Knesset  Correspondent 
Prime  Minister  Peres  is  to  make  a 
statement  this  afternoon  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  attitude  towards  the  re¬ 
cent  Palestine  National  Council 
meeting  in  Amman. 

Peres  wanted  to  make  his  state¬ 
ment  next  week  after  returning  from 
his  official  visit  to  Paris  which  is  to 
start  tomorrow.  However,  he  bowed 
to  intense  pressure  from  Knesset 
Speaker  Shlomo  Hillei. 

Hillei  told  Peres  that  with  10  ur¬ 
gent  motions  for  the  agenda  about 
the  PNC  already  scheduled  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  a  government  state¬ 
ment  would  be  considered  as  a  slight 
to  the  Knesset. 


Liberals  and  Shas  were  planning  to 
raise  the  subject  of  their  deputy- 
ministers.  The  two  parties  had  been 
promised  deputy-ministerships  dur¬ 
ing  the  coalition  negotiations. 

When  Shamir  heard  about  their 
intentions,  he  decided  to  postpone 
the  matter  of  the  two  Herut  deputy- 
ministers.  It  is  now  not  dear  either 
how  or  when  the  issue  will  be  re¬ 
solved. 

After  the  cabinet  session.  Levy 
declared  that  he  would  fight  the 


selection  of  Dekel. 

Herut  MK  Gideon  Gadot  also 
called  yesterday  for  Ben-Elissar's 
appointment. 

In  his  telegram  to  Schechtertnan, 
Ben-Elissar  urged  him  to  convene 
the  party's  central  committee  to  vote 
for  the  deputy  defence  minister  in 
direct,  secret  elections,  according  to 
clause  54  of  the  party’s  regulations. 

Ben-Elissar's  supporters  fear  that 
Shamir  might  try  to  bring  the  issue  to 
the  cabinet  meeting  due  tomorrow. 


ByAVITEMKIN . 

Post  Economic  Reporter 
Foreign-currency  reserves  rose  by 
5827  million  last  month,  the  Bank  of 
Israel  announced  yesterday.  At  the 
end  of  November,  the  Bank  of  Israel 
announced  yesterday.  At  the  end  of 
November  the  reserves  totalled 
$2,821  billion. 

The  increase  in  the  reserves  re¬ 
flected  the  receipt  of  the  one-time 
51.2  billion  advance  on  American 
aid  for  1985.  The  money  was  trans¬ 
ferred  at  the  end  of  October,  but  it 
arrived  too  late  to  be  registered  in 
October’s  statistics. 


The  bank  declined  to  comment  on 
what  would  have  happened  if  the 
advance  payment  had  not  been 
made.  It  stated,  however,  that  the 
government  repaid  some  large  fore¬ 
ign  debts  last  mouth. 

The  bank  added  that  the  private 
sector's  influence  on  the  foreign- 
currency  reserves  level  was  negligi¬ 
ble  last  month.  The  private  sector 
had  not  demanded  unusually  large 
amounts  of  dollars,  it  said,  despite 
the  government's  injection  of  some 
IS130b.  into  the  economy  last 
mouth. 


An  invitation  to  The  Bank  of  Tomorrow 

ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 
THE  “NEW  ERA”  IN  BANKING 
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IDF  major  ‘warned  Sharon’ 
about  impending  massacre 


The  IDE  Satellite 

By  the  year  2.000.  The  1DB 
Satellite  branches  will  no 
longer  be  novelties.  Today, 
they’re  Ok  only  branches  of 
l heir  kind  in  Israel.  The  fen 
that  exist  in  the  entire  world 
were  only  recently 
introduced  by  the  most 
innovative  banks  in  ibe 
world. 


With  Froci  Weisgai  on  piano 
over.-  Vfonciav  p.iehr  10 pm.  -  i  nm.  j 
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Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

An  Israel  Defence  Forces  major 
said  yesterday  that  he  h4d  warned 
former  defence  minister  Ariel  Shar¬ 
on  only  days  before  the  massacre  of 
Palestinians  in  Beirut  in  1982  that 
civilians  were  liable  to  be  slaught¬ 
ered  in  Lebanon. 

Rav-Seren  (Res.)  Naburo 
Me rt ahem  was  testifying  for  the  de¬ 
fence  in  the  Jerusalem  District  Court 
as  part  of  Sharon’s  $50  million  libel 
suit  against  Time  magazine.  His 
testimony  was  filmed  to  be  shown  in 
the  New  York  court  where  the  case  is 
being  heard. 

Speaking  through  an  interpreter, 
Menahem  said  be  gave  the  warning 
at  a  meeting  with  Sharon  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1982.  Four  days  later 


Lebanese  Christian  Phalangist  mili¬ 
tiamen  entered  two  Beirut"  refugee 
camps  where  they  killed  500  Palesti¬ 
nian  civilians. 

Sharon  is  suing  the  U-S.  news¬ 
magazine  for  saving  he  instigated  the 
massacre  in  revenge  for  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Lebanese  Christian 
president-elect  Bashir  Jemavel. 

Menahem.  then  serving  as  milit¬ 
ary  governor  of  the  Shouf  Mountain 
district  in  Lebanon,  told  the  court: 
“I  explained  to  Sharon  there  may  be 
a  terrible  slaughter.  There  were  ten¬ 
sions.  fights,  confrontation  between 
the  communities  in  Lebanon  at  the 
time.  Everyone  could  sense  the 
hatred.” 

Menahem  said  he  referred  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


For  the  customer’s 
benefit 

A  new  era  pi  Israeli  banking1 
was  launched  in  October 
1984.  when"  Israel  Discount .  ■ 
Bank  opened  special  .  .  . 
extended-hours  self-service 
areas  at  17  of  its  branches 
countrywide.  There,  using ' 
their  m agn cue  cards,  the 
Bank’s  customers  can  now 
quickly  and  easily  effect  a 
wide  variety  of  banking 
transactions,  for  which  the 
service  charges  paid  are 
reduced.  ..  . 


Give  it  a  try 

Visit  ;an  IDS  Satellite  branch 
at  your  personal  convenience 
and  discover  the  smqjlkity  . 
of  seif-servicc  banking,  The 
Satellites  are  opeft-eray  day 
From  Sunday  through 
Thursday,  non-stop  from  •- 
earn  to  8pm  (Fridays:  8auv  ■ 
to  Ipmk  w«H  trained  -  \  . 
personnel  avaitable. for 
guidance  and  information.. 


T)be  1DB  Satellite's 
faculties 

Ovr  Satellite  branches  offer 
the  lolftmag  sdf-sCTvice 
facilities  and  systems: 


"Masbov"  Terminate:  for  •  *‘Trfeba**fc'";a  direct  Cotapmtr 

receiving  printed  account  telephone.  Hfe  for  effecting  ‘ 

statements  and  executing  banking  operations' and.  rates  kcd$ecttftt^j«iS«L 

transactions.  •  obi iUninginformauem.  G-  _ 

“Caspomat”  Automatic 

Tctfersz  for  cash  withdrawals,  depqs»iftg.cfccSues  aatffor'.- .  ^-you-hy  .tfag 
short-term  deposit!,  /  pa  Remitting  instruct  ions  to  ;•  '  a 


r  Automatic 
r  cash  withdr, 
deposit!. 
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Offices  in  Israel: 

Tel  Aviv. 41  ‘Ben Yehuda  St. (03) 2433  50 
Jerusalem.  '30  Jaffa  :St.  (02). 325233; 
Haifa, 2  Sea  Ro;id  (04)84655, 
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[[THE  WEATHER 

Forecast:  Rain  in  north  and  central  part  of  the 
country:  partly  cloudy  in  ihc  south. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  || 


West  German  Ambassador  Dr. 
Niels  Hansen  last  night  opened  an 
exhibition  on  German  Expressionis¬ 
ts  graphic  art  at  the  Haifa  Museum. 


ARRIVALS 


Fourteen  participants  in  the  Philadelphia 
Jewish  Community  Centre  staff  training  *cmi- 
nar  in  Israel,  for  Iwo  weeks,  in  cooperation 
wilh  lire  World  Zionist  Organization's  Youth 
and  Hchalutz  Department. 


Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  win 

By  DON  GOULD 
Post  Basketball  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv 
stopped  Maccabi  Ramat  Gan  98-8S 
in  the  opefi]ij^.garae  pf  the  12tt» 
round  of  the  National  Basketball 
League  at  Ussishkin  stadium  here 
last  night. 

League  high  scorer  Doron  Jam- 
chee  earned  39  points  for  Maccabi 
Ramat  Gan.  but  it  was  nowhere  near 
enough  to  counter  the  well-balanced 
scoring  attack  of  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv 
who  were  led  by  Mike  Largee  with 
24  points,  Lavonne  Mercer  with  20, 
and  Willie  Sims  with  19. 


Hundreds  of  volunteers  searching  for  missing  woman  soldier 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Kibbutz  Kfar  Masaryk. 
which  has  offered  a  IS  I  million  re¬ 
ward  for  information  leading  to  the 
whereabouts  of  missing  20-year-old 
soldier  Hadass  Kedmi.  was  inun¬ 
dated  with  calls  yesterday  -  mainly 
from  people  volunteering  to  help  in 
the  search. 

Kibbutz  member  Ami  Singer,  who 
is  coordinating  activities  at  the 
emergency  centre  set  up  in  the  kib¬ 
butz  secretariat  office,  said  all  in¬ 
formation  is  being  thoroughly  check¬ 
ed.  But  he  said  there  has  been  no 
definite  information  regarding  Ked¬ 
mi.  who  was  last  seen  about  6  p.m. 
Thursday  on  the  Haifa  coastal  road' 
at  the  junction  with  Derech  Havam. 

Israel  Defence  Forces  personnel 
joined  police  and  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers  yesterday  as  they  combed  parts 
of  Western  Galilee,  the  Carmel 
Range.  Zevulun  Valley  and  Ihe 
coastal  strip  from  Hadera  to  Nahar- 
iya.  More  than  100  volunteers  from 
Herzliya  joined  the  search  from  their 
town  to  Netanya. 

Police  and  army  tracker  dogs  were 
called  in.  while  two  helicopters  made 
constant  overflights  over  the  area. 
Coastal  police  were  alerted. 

Apart  from  performing  essential 
services,  most  of  the  kibbutz  mem¬ 
bers.  including  high-school  pupils 
and  volunteers  from  abroad,  are 
involved  in  the  search. 

22,000  have  driving 
licences  revoked 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
disclosed  yesterday  that  22,000  driv¬ 
ers  have  had  their  licences  confis¬ 
cated  for  traffic  offences.  He  also 
told  the  Ministerial  Committee  on 
Road  Safety  that  2.000  offenders  are 
being  brought  before  special  rapid- 
justice  tribunals  for  traffic  offences 
every  month. 

The  committee  decided  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  cabinet  that  funds  for 
road  safety  should  not  be  reduced  in 
the  framework  of  the  budget  cuts. 

Eight  people  were  injured  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  when  a  pickup  truck 
and  a  car  were  involved  in  a  crash  at 
the  Malha  crossroads  id  the  Hula 
region.  The  injured,  seven  of  them 
from  the  village  of  Tuba  near  Rosh 
Pina,  were  taken  to  Safad  Hospital. 

Oil  firm  forbidden 
from  firing  workers 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  labour  court  here 
yesterday  handed  down  a  restraining 
order  temporarily  forbidding  the 
HNA  oil-exploration  firm  from  fir¬ 
ing  any  of  its  workers.  ‘ 

-  HNA  last  week  sent  letters  to  a 
group  o^wor^ers  telling  them  they 
were  sacked  as  of  this  Friday . 

The  request  for  the  restraining 
order  was  submitted  to  the  court  by 
the  Tel  Aviv  workers'  council, 
whose  advocate  said  that  by  firing 
the  workers  ail  at  once,  the  company 
was  violating  an  agreement  with  the 
council. 

According  to  the  advocate.  HNA 
had  agreed  to  let  the  workers  go 
gradually,  and  only  in  coordination 
with  the  council. 


The  Jerusalem  Post  learned  yester¬ 
day  that  the  police  are  investigating  a 
possible  connection  between  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Kedmi  and  that  of 
another  soldier.  David  Manos.  who 
disappeared  in  Haifa  more  than 
three  weeks  ago. 

Haifa  district  police  Deputy  Com¬ 
mander  Arieh  Goren  said  police  are 
coordinating  their  inquiries  into  the 
two  cases. 

Manos.  21,  from  Petah  Tikva.  was 
last  seen  on  November?  trying  to  get 
a  ride  home  at  the  hitch-hiking  post 
near  the  Haifa  central  bus  station  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Kedmi  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Police  inquiries  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  along  two  lines  -  that  the 
incidents  could  be  connected  to  ter¬ 
rorist  activities  or  are  of  a  criminal 
nature. 

“We  have  not  ruled  out  either- 
possibility.  At  this  stage  there  is  no 
evidence  pointing  one  way  or  the 
other,"  said  Goren. 

Other  calls  to  the  kibbutz  yester¬ 
day  came  from  people  who  said  they 
had  dreamed  about  the  missing  sol¬ 
dier  and  might  be  able  to  help.  A 
number  of  cajlers  also  related  inci¬ 
dents  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  disappeared. 

Kibbutznik  Singer  said  the  atmos¬ 
phere  on  the  kibbutz  is.  tense  and 
everybody  is  gravely  concerned  for 
Kedmi's  welfare.  “We  all  realize 
that  the  passing  of  time  is  not  to 


By  MICHAL  YU  D ELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV  -  The  National  Religious 
Party's  long-time  leader,  Yosef 
Burg,  came  under  sharp  attack 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  from 
colleagues  in  his  Lamifne  faction. 

The"  faction  convened  to  discuss 
the  merging  of  the  NRP's  two  major 
factions,  but  it  never  reached  that 
point  because  of  the  controversy 
over  the  distribution  of  the  Interior 
and  Religious  Affairs  Ministries  in 
the  government. 

Burg,  who  had  served  for  many 
years  as  interior  minister  wanted  the 
party  to  choose  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try.  But  NRP  strongman  Rafael 
Ben-Natan  and  Yehuda  Ben-Meir. 
together  with  Energy  Minister 
Moshe  Shahal  (Labour),  have 
arranged  to  have  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  given  to  Shas.  while  the  NRP  gets 
an  expanded  Religious  Affairs 
Ministry. 

“The  party  does  not  exist  for  you 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Last  month.  15.470  people  re¬ 
ceived  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  National  Insurance 
Institute,  an  increase  of  1 1.5  per  cent 
over  October.  Among  those  getting 
compensation,  3,765  received  it  for 
the  first  time. 

From  April  through  November, 
there  was  a  rise  of  about  40  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  people  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  com- 


Hadass  Kedmi 


Hadass *s  advantage,  but  we  still 
bave  hope."  he  said. 

Singer  said  they  have  received 
offers  of  help  from  local  Druse  and 
Arab  villagers  while  Labour  MK 
Abdel  Wahab  Darousha.  recently 
returned  from  his  aborted  mission  to 
the  Palestinian  National  Council  in 
Amman,  had  offered  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  Arab  schoolchildren  in  the  search. 

Leaflets  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
giving  a  brief  description  of  Kedmi 
were  distributed. 


but  you  for  the  party."  one  Lamifne 
member  shouted  at  Burg. 

Burg  said  later  that  his  colleagues 
had  made  the  arrangement  with  the 
Labour  Party  to  get  the  Religious 
Affairs  portfolio  “behind  his  back" 
and  were  “selling  him  short." 

Burg  reportedly  said  Ben-Natan 
and  others  had  not  told  him  the 
truth,  and  that  the  Religious  Affairs 
Ministry,  even  in  expanded  form, 
would  still  be  a  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  ministry. 

The  NRP  executive  committee  is 
to  meet  today  to  make  its  decision  on 
which  portfolio  the  party  will  have, 
thereby  enabling  Prime  Minister 
Peres  to  bring  the  decision  to  the 
next  cabinet  meeting. 

It  is  expected  that  Ben-Natan  and 
Ben-Meir  -  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
NRP's  Young  Guard  -  will  have 
mobilized  a  majority  of  executive 
committee  members  to  vote  for  the 
Religious  Affairs  portfolio  at  today's 
meeting. 


pared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
During  this  period  there  was  an 
average  of  14,000  applicants  each 
month,  of  which  an  average  of  3.000 
were  new  applicants. 


CHESS.  -  The  general  assembly  of 
the  International  Chess  Federation 
yesterday  endorsed  a  proposal  that 
the  chess  olympiad  be  held  in  Greece 
every  four  years. 


Kedmi  was  last  seen  after  she  and 
another  woman  soldier  had  hitched  a 
ride  from  Tel  Aviv.  The  driver  and 
passengers  in  the  car  have  been 
questioned  by  police. 

Friends  on  the  kibbutz  said  it  was 
unusual  for  Kedmi  to  take  a  lift 
because  she  did  not  think  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  She  had  a  bus  pass 
issued  by  the  kibbutz  and  normally 
used  it  when  travelling  between  her 
base  and  her  home. 

The  friends  described  her  as  a 
reserved  but  responsible  woman 
who  is  very  well  liked. 

Her  family,  who  ail  live  on  the 
kibbutz,  pleaded  for  anybody  with 
information  of  her  whereabouts  to 
contact  the  nearest  police  station  or 
the  emergency  headquarters  at  the 
kibbutz -04-916621. 

Hirsh  Goodman  adds: 

OC  Manpower  Division  Ahif  Amos 
Yaron  yesterday  issued  a  directive  to 
all  base  commanders  reminding 
them  to  implement  standing  orders 
with  regard  to  hitch-hiking.  These 
orders  specify  the  responsibility  of 
commanders  in  ensuring  that  male 
and  female  recruits  are  provided 
with  adequate  transportation  to 
points  where  public  transportation  is 
available  after  dark. 

Yaron  ordered  that  commanders 
remind  personnel  of  restrictions  re¬ 
garding  hitch-hiking,  especially 
those  applying  to  women  soldiers 
who  have  to  be  transported  to  light¬ 
ed  bus  srops  after  dark. 

Homosexual  motive 
cited  in  arson  case 

A  36-year-old  Jerusalem  resident 
has  been  remanded  for  10  days  by 
the  magistrate's  court  on  suspicion 
of  hiring  a  youth  from  Ram  all  ah  to 
set  alight  a  Jerusalem  doctor's  car. 
Police  believe  the  motive  for  the 
crime  was  a  frustrated  homosexual 
relationship  with  the  doctor. 

The  Ramallah  youth,  who  was 
found  near  the  doctor's  car  with  a 
bottle  of  petrol,  told  the  police  he 
had  been  paid  $100  by  the  man  to  set 
the  car  alight. 

The  suspect  admitted  to  a 
homosexual  relationship  with  .  the 
doctor  but  said  he  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  two  vacationed  together 
five  years  ago.  The  police  presented 
the  court  with  testimony  from  the 
doctor  that  he  had  given  the  suspect 
cigarettes  and  money  regularly  until 
a  year  ago. 

The  police  are  looking  for  a  third 
person,  seen  with  the  suspect  and  the 
Ramallah  youth  shortly  before  the 
arson  attempt.(Itim) 

Advocate  withdraws 
petition  on  __ 
electricity  price  sA 

Advocate  Yehuda  Ressler  yester¬ 
day  withdrew  hispetition  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  against  the  Energy 
Ministry  and  the  Israel  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration  for  retroactively  raising  the 
price  of  electricity. 

The  court  pointed  out  that  it  did 
not  deal  with  matters  which  could  be 
dealt  with  by  another  body.  In  a  case 
of  public  welfare,  it  was  possible  to 
petition  the  district  oourt.  it  was 
noted. 


Number  of  jobless  getting  compensation  iip  11.5% 


Burg’s  faction  blasts  him 
for  demanding  Interior  post 


Dental  care  survey  I 

Behind  Israel’s  teething  pains 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“Brush  your  teeth  at  least  twice  a 
day  -  see  your  dentist  twice  a  year." 
This  slogan  of  the  American  De¬ 
ntists'  Association  may  be  heeded  in 
the  U.S.  -  but  not  in  Israel. 

The  various  ethnic  groups  brought 
different  standards  and  traditions  of 
oral  hygiene  with  them  when  they' 
immigrated.  A  common  sight  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  was  of  a  teacher  or  school 
nurse  introducing  12-year-olds  to  the 
use  of  a  toothbrush. 

To  this  day.  while  some  people 
have  regular  dental  check-ups.  most 


Angela  and  Maurice  ML 
Clairmont  Scholarship  Fond. 
Rubin  Academy  of  Music. 

Tel  Aviv  University, 
America- Israel  Cultural 
Foundation 

5745  Clainnont 
Composition 
Prize 

Value  Equivalent 
to  $2000 

Composers  aged  up  to  30  are 
invited  to  apply  for  the  prize  by 
submitting  one  of  their  works, 
which  should  be  a  chamber  music 
composition  for  two  to  four  of 
these  instruments:  flute,  violin, 
viola,  cello. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  four 
copies  to  Mrs.  Hava.  Rappaport, 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Rubin 
Academy  of  Music,  Tel  Aviv 
University,  not  later  than 
February  28. 1985. 
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Israeli  adults  see  a  dentist  only  when 
they  have  a  toothache  that  does  not 
disappear  after  they  have  tried  hold¬ 
ing  a  mouthful  of  brandy  or  arak  on 
the  tooth  or  chewing  a  dove. 

In  addition  to  cultural  habits,  the 
high  cost  of  dentistry  has  kept  a  lot  of 
people  from  getting  regular  dental 
care.  For  years  now.  Israelis  have 
been  paying  exorbitant  prices  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  in  most  of  the 
western  world. 

The  first  reason  for  this  has  to  do 
with  supply  and  demand.  Israel  has 
only  2,400  dentists,  enough  to  give 
proper  dental  care  to  no  more  than 
700.000  people.  There  are  enough 
dentists  to  serve  only  one  of  seven 
Israelis  properly. 

A  second  factor  is  the  cost  of  dental 
supplies.  Dr.  Moshe  Kelman.  head 
of  the  Health  Ministry's  department 
of  dental  health,  says  these  are  two 
to  three  times  higher  than  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  local  health 
funds,  from  their  inception, 
have  ignored  dental  care.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  if  you  have  an  ailment  any¬ 
where  in  the  body,  your  health  fund 
pays  to  have  it  treated  but  if  you  have 
a  toothache  you  must  pay. 

Most  important:  prices  are  set 
according  to  what  the  traffic  will 
bear,  if  some  Israelis  cannot  meet 
the  stiff  fees,  others  can  and  they  get 
the  care. 

In  charging  what  the  traffic  will 
bear  dentists  have  done  the  same  as 
private  doctors,  lawyers  and  plum¬ 
bers. 

Last  month,  together  with  the 
price-wage  freeze  agreement,  the 
Health  Ministry  issued  a  list  of  max¬ 
imum  prices  for  dental  care.  This 
caused  an  outcry  among  dentists, 
who  claim  that  no  other  free  profes¬ 
sion  is  so  regulated.  Although  the  list 
is  still  in  effect,  a  compromise  is  said 
to  be  in  the  offing  that  will  lower  the 
cost  of  dental  care  while  leaving 
dentists  to  police  their  own  as¬ 


sociation. 

As  to  the  quality  of  dental  care 
given  to  those  who  do  go  to  the 
dentist,  Kehnan  says  that  it  ranges 
from  “superb  to  absolutely  terri¬ 
ble."  In  the  end.  he  says,  whether  it's 
from  a  private  dentist,  a  health 
fund  clinic  dentist  or  one  of  the 
new  commercial  clinics  springing  up 
all  over  the  country,  the  kind  of  care 
you  get  depends  on  the  dentist  doing 
it. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  such  differ¬ 
ences  is  that  until  1960  there  were  no 
Israeli- trained  dentists  and  ones  who 
were  practising  came  from  more 
than  50  countries.  They  were  some¬ 
times  highly  skilled  professionals 
and  sometimes  little  better  than 
technicians.  The  criterion  for  licens¬ 
ing  was  a  diploma  from  a  school  of 
dental  medicine  recognized  in  their 
country  of  origin. 

Nor  has  there  even  been  adequate 
policing  of  dental  practice.  Kelman's 
office,  which  has  the  responsibility, 
is  so  short  of  staff  that  only  the  most 
serious  complaints  can  be  dealt  with. 
Also,  all  too  often  a  person  who  has 
a  valid  complaint  cannot  prove  that 
the  dentist  did  the  work  since  no 
receipt  was  issued. 

If  the  ministry  cannot  properly 
police  private  dentists  it  cannot 
monitor  the  work  of  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  clinics.  The  clinics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kelman,  need  more  scrutiny 
since  their  primary  goal  is  admittedly 
commercial. 

Bur  the  commercial  clinics  are 
here  and  a  law  to  legalize  them  is 
pending  in  the  Knesset.  However 
adamantly  the  Israel  Dental  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  protest,  and  however 
strongly  the  individual  demist  may 
object,  the  chances  are  good  that  the 
clinics  with  their  lower  prices  are 
here  to  stay. 

Commercial  clinics  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  further  in  the  next  instalment  of 
this  series. 


Congratulations  and  Mazal  Tow  to 
Daniel  Rlayment  and  Eviatar  Ronen 
gracious  hosts  and  managers  of  "Penny  Lane,”  29  Sanevi'im,  Jerusalem's  latest 
chic  cafe  and  theaixe  club  for  the  smart  young  set,  nigbtiyjazz  entertainment —  a 
great  fun  place  to  meet 
on  the  opening  of  the  dub 


Welcome  back  to  Israel  from  the  USA 
CHARLES  "Chesky"  ROHR 
of  Jerusalem,  prominent  video  and  TV producer 
From  tfa«  Captain  Yuhtel  and  Enthduvaky  Lauger  Hospitality 

Foundation,  1  Mapu  Street,  Jerusalem.  ■ueme^m 


MODAT 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

This  development  boosted  the 
monetary  injection  figure  by  some 
IS60b. 

Heads  of  the  Histadrut’s 
Teachers'  Unions  attended  last 
night's  meeting  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  dispute  which  has  kept  the 
school  system  on  the  verge  of  a  strike 
for  the  past  month. 

Last  week  Kessar  promised  Yit¬ 
zhak  Welber,  secretary  of  the 
teachers  union,  that  the  Histadrut 
would  put  its  weight  fully  behind  the 
teachers'  demand  that  the  incre¬ 
ments  they  were  awarded  in  arbitra¬ 
tion  last  July  be  paid  to  them  and 
that  they  be  allowed  to  sign  the 
framework  agreement. 

The  teachers  did  not  sign  the 
agreement  last  summer  for  fear  that 
doing  so  would  jeopardize  their  case 
for  the  parity  bonus  awarded  to  them 
in  arbitration.  Payment  was  to  bave 
been  made  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  but  the  Treasury  did  not 
make  it,  saying  that  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  price-wage  freeze. 

Although  the  meeting  was  still  in 
session  last  night,  a  Histadrut  source 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the 


possibility  of  a  school  strike  has  not 
been  ruled  out  since  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  Treasury  would  endanger 
the  price-wage  freeze  at  this  time. 

Gose  to  midnight  last  night  a 
senior  source  in  the  Histadrut  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  negotiations 
and  that  neither  side  was  willing  to 
concede  any  important  points. 


Bad  meat  destroyed 

KFAR  SAVA  (Itim).  -  Municipal 
officials  here  over  the  weekend  con¬ 
fiscated  and  destroyed  some  300 
kilos  of  tainted  meat.  The  action 
came  after  inspectors  paid  surprise 
visits  on  four  local  butchers. 

Complaints  are  to  be  filed  in  court 
against  the  four  for  selling  bad  meat 
and  failing  to  adhere  to  sanitary 
standards  in  their  shops. 

Bloom  loses  in  Spain 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel’s  Gilad  Bloom.  17,  was  out 
of  the  ATT  $25,000  Spanish  Satellite 
circuit  yesterday  after  losing  to 
Spain's  Antonio  Rodriguez.  Rodri¬ 
guez  won  6-1, 6-2  in  straight  sets. 


SHARON 


(Continued  from  Fop  One'l 

possibility  of  bloodshed  between 
Christians  and  Palestinians  and 
Sharon  ignored  his  warning. 

“He  patted  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  said  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about  and  everything  would  be  all 
right.”  he  said. 

Menahem  is  one  of  five  witnesses 
testifying  in  Jerusalem  as  part  of  the 
case. 

He  said  he  was  told  by  the  security 
authorities  not  to  reveal  certain  facts 
during  his  testimony. 

He  said  he  had  given  Sharon 


several  examples  of  P.halangist 
attacks  on  civilians  of  other  com¬ 
munities.  but  the  defence  minister 
said  he  was  familiar  with  them. 

At  the  start  of  the  testimony,  an 
announcement  was  made  that 
Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir  is 
against  Dan  Horowitz,  the  Hebrew 
University  military  historian ,  testify¬ 
ing  about  an  action  against  the  Arab 
village  of  Katana  near  Kibbutz 
Maaleh  Hahamisha  m  the  Jerusalem 
Corridor  in  1953. 

Horowitz  began  giving  testimony 
last  week  and  will  continue  on  Mon¬ 
day. 


A  MUSICAL  EVENING,  ■ 
to  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  passing  of 

AVI  SHACHAR  (Blackman) 

will  be  held  at  Kibbutz  Sasa  on  Wednesday. 

December  5, 1984,  at  9.30  pjn., 
in  the  dining  hall. 

The  Family  and  Kibbutz  Sasa 

Aliya  Lakeven  at  3.30  p.m.  m 


Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Hilfel  yesterday  lays  a  wreath  at  the  graves  of 
David  and  Paula  Beri-Gurion  at  Kibbutz  Sde  Bnker.  UPPAi  ‘ 


Peres  at  B-G  memonal 


pledges  aid 

By  LIORA  MORI  EL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
SDE  BOKER.  -  At  a  ceremony 
marking  the  11th  anniversary  of 
David  Ben-Gurion's  death.  Prime 
Minister  Peres  said  here  yesterday 
that  the  vision  of  Israel  s  first  prime 
minister  must  be  realized  and  the 
Negev  must  be  settled. 

Peres,  a  close  associate  of  Ben- 
Gurion,  was  participating  in  the  Sdc 
Boker  ceremony  for  the  firs!  time  as 
prime  minister. 

“The  Negev  must  become  -  as  he 
dreamed  it  would  -  a  source  of 
pioneering,  a  fount  of  knowledge, 
and  a  centre  of  industry  leading  to 
independence.”  he  declared. 

It  could  also  be  a  bridge  to  Israel's 
neighbours,  because  in  the  Negev 
there  is  no  territorial  dispute.  Peres 
noted. 

The  graves  of  Ben-Gurion  and  his 
wife.  Paula,  situated  on  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness  of  Zin.  were  ringed 
yesterday  morning  by  national  lead- 


for  Negev  j 

or<.  including  President  Herzog.  ' 
Knesset  Speaker  Hillui.  cabinet 
ministers  and  MKs.  The  Likud  w« 
represented  b>  cabinet  minislerxl 
Moshe  Arens  and  Moshe  Katsav. 
Shas  leader  Rabbi  Yitzhak  Pcretz 
w.n  also  present. 

Peres  said  "We  have  still  to  use 
our  creative  power,  to  he  an  exem¬ 
plary  nation,  a  nation  which  does  nor. 
depend  Lin  charity  but  which  is  wilt—' 
ing  to  he  charitable  to  others.  * 

Later  Peres  was  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  Ph.D  by  the  Bcn-Gurion Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Negev. 

Rector  Haim  Elata.  cnnfemngthe  • 
doctorate,  suggested  rhui  Peres,  as 
the  man  commuted  to  realizing  Ben- 
Gurion's  dream,  must  help  save  (be .  t 
Negev's  only  university. 

Peres  siad  that  once  Israel V«o- .• 
nomic  difficulties  were  over,  be 
would  tackle  three  projects:  higher 
education,  developing  the  Negev 
and  peace  with  Israel's  neighbours. 


Several  key  PLO  bodies 
being  shifted  from  Damascus 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  has 
set  about  consolidating  his  control 
over  the  organization  by  formally- 
moving  several  key  PLO  institutions 
from  Damascus.  This  follows  his 
truiraph  in  convening  last  week's 
meeting  of  the  Palestine  Maitonal 
Council  in  Amman  over  Syria's 
objections.  ■ 

PLO  spokesman  Ahmed  Abdul 
Rahman  was  quoted  as  saying  in 
Amman  yesterday  that  the  PNC  it¬ 
self  is  formally  moving  its  seat  from 
Damascus  to  the  Jordanian  capital, 
as  was  the  Palestine  National  Fund  - 
the  PLO's  main  financial  organ. 

Also,  he  said,  the  PLO  secretariat 
is  being  moved  from  Damascus  to 
Tunis,  which  has  been  Arafat’a 
headquarters  since  he  was  ousted 
from  Lebanon  a  year  ago. 

Arafat  appears  determined  to 
underscore  his  victory  in  Amman 
last  week,  when  he  settled  once  and 
for  all  that  it  is  he  and  not  Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad  who  controls 
the  PLO. 

Arafat  was  unable  to  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  two  leading  Damascus- 
based  groups  -  Nayef  Hawatmeh's 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine  and  George  Habash's 


Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of? 
Palestine,  which  are  possibly  bidding- 
to  set  up  a  rival  PLO  to  challenge  his : 
legitimacy.  This  would  appear  to. 
have  strengthened  the  PLO  reader's^ 
resolve  to  tighten  his  hold  over  the 
organization. 

The  DFLP  put  out  an  urgent. call, 
over  the  weekend  for  a  dialogue -- 
among  rival  factions  -  a  call  which, 
coincided  with  a  PLO  announce;', 
ment  in  Amman  that  it  was  setting 
up  a  special  committee  to  efFect  a 
rapprochement  between  .Arafat  and 
his  opponents. 

No  injuries  as  bomb 
explodes  at  Kalandia  % 

An  explosive  device  went  off 
yesterday  at  the  Kalandia  refugee- 
camp  north  of  Jerusalem.  There 
were  no  injuries  and  no  damage  was  ’ 
caused.  •_  - 

Security  forces  imposed  a  curfew 
for  several  hours  as  they  searched  for , 
those  responsible  for  planting  the 
bomb. 

Yesterday  the  curfew  was  lifted  at 
Dehaishe  refugee  camp  south' of 
Bethlehem.  It  was  imposed  two  days 
before  after  petrol  bombs  were, 
thrown  at  Israeli  vehicles  travelling'1  ■ 
on  the  road  to  Hebron.  (Itim) 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 

IDA  JUDITH  JACOBS 
(Warsawska) 

we  will  pay  homage  to  her  memory  at  the  graveside  on  Tuesday,. 
December  4, 1 984  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Segula  cemetery  in  Petah  Tikva. 

A  lecture  in  her  memory  will  be  given  on  Monday.  December  10. 1 984 
at  7.30  p.m.  at  the  Organization  of  Vegetarians  and  Naturalists.  2 
Rehov  Bar-Kochba,  Tel  Aviv  on  “Awareness  and  Love  of  the  Weak 
and  the  Elderly."  .  .. 

Jacob  and  Aviva  Man,  S.M.S.,  I.A.A 

.  ADOOMO 


We  share  the  grief  of  our  colleague, 
ODETTE  ANTEBY, 
on  the  death  of  her 

■r'T 

and  express  our  sympathy  to  her  and  the  family. 


Paz  Oil  co.  Ltd.  Management  and  Staff ' 


p 


PROJECT  RENEWAL 
THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  FOR  ISRAEL 

deeply  mourns  the  death  of 

SHLOMO  YAFFEH 

kw  c?K6C!?r  I?031  steerin9  committee  in  the 

Kfar  Saba,  Voseftal,  Kaplan  and  ishkol  neighbourhoods.1;." 

Our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and  the 
residents  of  the  neighbourhoods. 


ADCKK-10/202 


JAR  Renewal  Department 


The  Technion  and  the  Aeronautical  Engineering  Facu^j 
mourn  the  death  of  '  .  vk 

MOSHE  NIMROD  Vr 

Coffer  condolences  to  the  family.  . 
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light  still  undimmed  for  IEC  workers 
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HAIFA.  -  The  Israel  Electric  Corporation  is  taking  no 
<fiscipliraiy  action  against  employees  bunting  the  candle 
^tbothends- 

-  The  EECs  joint  management-workers  committee  de- 
cided  last  week  not  to  take  action  yet  against  those  of  its 
10,500  workers  and  pensioners  alleged  to  have  abused 
their  fired  power  privilege . . 

:  The  committee  was  to  have  considered  a  “blacklist'’  of 
spores  of  employees  said  to  have  consistently  used  more 
electricity  than  die  average  IEC  worker.  The  average 
IEC  worker’s  consumption  rate,  in  turn,  is  at  least  1.5 
timesthat  of  the  average  Israeli  family. 

Discussion  was  apparently  deferred  after  the  em¬ 
ployees'  representatives  on  the  committee  demanded 
ifcore  information  about  the  alleged  offenders,  The 
Jerusalem  Post  learned. 

’  Instead  it -was  decided  that  representatives  of  the 
tforks  committee  would  visit  tbe  homes  of  the  suspected 
cryeruseis  and  try  to  persuade  them  to  consume  less, 
lyfaaagement  meanwhile  is  to  investigate  cases  of  alleged 
abuse  and  provide  the  committee  with  the  relevant  data. 

■  The  committee,  chaired  by  IEC  personnel  chief  Abra¬ 
ham  Brand,  also  decided  to  draw  up  a  programme  of 
advice  for  the  corporation’s  7,200  employees  and  3.300 
pensioners  on  ways  of  saving  electricity. 

Such  measures  have  failed  so  far  to  convince, anybody 
that  the  watchdog  body  really  means  business;  it  has 
already  been  dubbed  a  “paper  tiger." 

'  The  employees  themselves  deny  the  charge.  They 
maintain  that  the  committee  will  curb  those  who  use 
power  wastefully. 

Asher  Cohen,  chairman  of  the  EEC’s  northern  district 
works  committee  and  tbe  official  stand-in  for  the  nation¬ 
al  works  committee  chairman,  said  he  supports  the 
principle  of  a  monitoring  body. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  necessarily  accept  manage¬ 
ment's  figures  about  excessive  use  and  wanted  to  check 
the  details  for  himself. 


“Maybe  there  are  genuine  reasons  why  some  workers 
use  more  than  the  average.  The  meters  in  their  homes 
may  be  faulty,  and  we  want  to  check  these  things  before 
we  decide  what  action  should  be  taken.”  he  said. 

He  reiterated  that,  the  workers  would  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  give  up  their  right  to  free  electricity.. 

It  was  in  the  knowledge  of  this  steadfast  refusal  that 
EEC  general-manager  Yitzhak  Hofi  opted  for  the  com¬ 
promise  of  an  internal  body  to  monitor  and,  hopefully,  to 
limit  the  amount  of  free  power  consumed  by  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

When  the  establishment  of  the  joint  management- 
workers  watchdog  body  was  announced  in  June,  it  was 
seen  as  a  partial  victory  for  Hofi.  whose  earlier  appeals 
for  voluntary  control  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Yet  since  that  announcement  the  committee's  actions 
have  been  somewhat  low  key.  It  is  still  not  clear,  five 
months  after  the  committee’s  formation,  what  disciplin¬ 
ary  action,  if  any.  can  or  will  be  taken  against  persistent 
overusers. 

David  Hagoel,  former  chairman  of  the  IEC's  board  of 
directors  and  a  firm  supporter  of  general  manager  Hofi, 
is  sceptical  of  the  watchdog  committee. 

“There  is  a  real  need  for  some  kind  of  control,  but  I 
don’t  see  this  committee  being  able  to  do  the  job,”  said 
Hagoel,  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Nevertheless,  he  agreed  with  the  workers  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  take  away  their  free  electricity  while 
other  public-sector  employees  and  officials  continue  to 
receive  perks. 

'The  government  should  pass  a  law  forbidding  all 
perks.  Employees  should  be  rewarded  in  the  form  of 
bonus  payments  in  accordance  with  their  -ability,"  he 
said. 

Meanwhile,  Energy  Minister  MosheShahal  is  keeping 
tight-lipped  about  the  progress  of  his  own  investigation 
into  ways  of  scrapping  tbe  IEC  workers  privilege.  If  the 
experience  of  the  watchdog  committee  is  anything  to  go 
by.  however,  his  chances  of  success  are  slim. 


Price  freeze  being  observed  in  territories 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  enforcement  of  the  price 
freeze  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  has  posed  no  serious  problems 
$0  for,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 


--  |  Trade  said  yesterday. 

« 

,  ,  Since  November  4  when  the  freeze 

S“K‘I  ^  went  into  effect,  more  than  5,000 
'."V:  ^  spot  checks  have  been  made  in  fac- 
!lV':  tones  and  shops  throughout  the 

■•w  New  administered  areas.  Yet  only  about 
•-:jnSi.ur_  100  inspectors’  files  have  been 

- -  opened  and  a  few  dozen  warnings 

issued.  No  summonses  have  been 
issued. 

Arab-speaking  ministry  inspec- 

iSCUS  1015  ^3Ve  ^’cen  *Pem*'n8 their  time  in 

btddifc  Police  appointments 

V  haiicr^S*  tel  AVIV  (Aim).  -  Chief  Superm¬ 
ini  "  ten<*ent  Aharon  Hason  was 
!  V.  ""^  appointed  yesterday  head  of  the  Dan 
501 J  '  V:T  *  Region  of  the  Israel  Police. 

Hason.  who  is  55  and  has  spent  35 
lyaa  ye&rsonthb  force;  seized  for  tftelast 
••  tfirtee-'yedh  As  dfdbuty  awrimantterof 

:  *ni-  the  region.  Befonj  that  he  holdhi^h , 

i;n:  positiohs  m  the  intelligence  and  m- 
a...  -cit*  vestigatory branches. 

Hason  is  a  graduate  in  criminology 
at Bar-Ilan  University. 

The  new  deputy  head  of  the  region 
:  r  replacing  Hason  is' Assistant  Com- 

bomb  _ ; _ 

.landia  Wnman  fmoH  fm*  ova 


the  administered  areas  instructing 
and  advising  shopkeepers  and  other 
merchants  on  how  to  comply  with 
the  price-freeze  regulations.  If  viola- 
.tions  should  occur  between  now  and 
February  1  -  when  the  freeze  ends  - 
violators  will  be  brought  into  court, 
the  ministry  warned. 

A  ministry  source  admitted  that 
long-standing  rules  requiring  the  dis¬ 
play  of  prices  “have  never  been  fully 
enforced  in  Judea  and  Samaria  and 
the  Gaza  Strip.  However,  as  a  result 
of  the  price  freeze,  businessmen  in 
these  places  have  become  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  law.” 

The  source  added  that  in  many 
shops  in  tbe  administered  areas  mer¬ 


chandise  is  sold  for  prices  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  maximum  prices  set 
by  the  ministry. 

Meanwhile,  Ministry  Deputy 
Director-General  David  Brodet 
reiterated  that  the  freeze  has  not 
affected  the  import  of  raw  materials 
needed  by  local  manufacturers.  He 
was  commenting  on  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  by  business  organizations 
that  factories  would  have  to  close  if 
importers  cease  ordering  raw  mate¬ 
rials  because  they  cannot  receive  the 
shekel’s  true  exchange  rate  for 
doDar-priced  goods  they  import. 

If  such  shortages  should  develop 
the  package  deal  follow-up  commit¬ 
tee  will  consider  special  exemptions 
from  the  regulations,  Brodet  said. 


in  TA,  Dan  area  Florida  official  here 


mander  Amos  Ozni,  39. 

Meanwhile,  Assistant  Comman¬ 
der  Zacharia  Banai  yesterday  took 
up  his  duties  as  head  of  the  central 
unit  of  the  Tel  Aviv  police. .  ,  .  ... 

the1  "prevfdus^^um^^^  Assistant, 
Commander  Assaf  Hefetz,  wafcfion--j 
victed  of  press  leaks  and  transferred,' 
and  Hefetz' s  temporary  replace¬ 
ment,  Assistant  Commander  Moshe 
Friedman,  was  given  leave  and  put 
on  trial  on  charges  of  consorting  with 
a  “controversial  figure". 


Woman  fined  for  evading  national  service 


;  HAIFA  (Itim).  -  A  21  year-old 
married  woman  was  yesterday  fined 
:  IS75.000  by  the  local  district  court 
for  evading  military  service  in  1981 
by  swearing  falsely  that  she  was 
religiously  observant.  Religious 
women  are  not  compelled  to  serve  in 
.  the  army. 

The  prosecution  asked  the  court 
1  jto  take  into  consideration  that  Sabri- 
*na  Ben-Si  raon,  21.  had  meanwhile 
married  and  become  pregnant,  and 
,  therefore  it  was  not  demanding  im¬ 
prisonment. 


Ben-Simon  had  declared  that  she 
observed  kashrut  and  did  not  travel 
on  the  Sabbath.  Later  it  was  found 
that  she  did  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 

She  admitted  to  the  court  that  she 
had  erred  in  claiming  that  she  did  not 
travel  on  the  Sabbath,  but  main¬ 
tained  that  she  did  observe  kashrut. 
She  expressed  regret  for  her  state¬ 
ment. 

She  was  found  guilty  of  evading 
national  service  through  a  false  dec¬ 
laration. 


Stricter  criteria  urged  for  hiring  guards 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  committee  is 
tp  be  established !  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  police  and  the  private 
security  companies  to  set  stricter 
criteria  for  rhe  establishment  of  such 
companies  and  for  the  hiring  of 
guaids. 

One  proposal  is  for  a  minimum 
a£e  for  someone  establishing  a 
guarding  company,  who  should  also 
be  able  to  show  experience  in  the 
'-feld  and  sufficient  financial  re- 
■fouxees. 


The  decision  to  form  the  commit¬ 
tee  comes  after  the  Cremisan  mur¬ 
ders  in  October,  when  students  Re- 
vital  Seri  and  Ron  Levy  were  slain. 
Issa  Nimr  Jibrin  of  Dehaishe,  who 
had  served  a  sentence  for  murder  in 
Jordan  and  who  was  employed  as  a 
guard  at  the  Jerusalem  Technologic¬ 
al  Institute,  where  be  said  he  found 
the  murder  weapon,  has  confessed 
to  the  killings. 

The  companies  have  agreed  to  try 
to  improve  the  standard  of  tbe  peo- 
m  pie  they  employ  as  guards. 


Ashdod  workers  take  wage  cuts  instead  of  firings 


•'  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  Tuesday,  when  the  municipality  is 

ASHDOD.  —  Municipal  workers  open  in  the  afternoon. 

signed  an  agreement  with  The  Interior  Ministry  had  deman- 
uie  municipality  here  to  take  a  5  per  ded  the  dismissal  of  50  municipal 
rent  wage  cut.  In  return,  none  of  workers. 

laftn  will  be  laid  off.  The  workers  - - — - 

hours  ,ess  f**  -Village  council  striking 

The  municipal  spokesman  said  the  OVCT  Unpaid  SalSTlCS 
proposal  would  save  some  IS20  mil-  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

“On  per  month.  The  new  hours  will  HAIFA.  -  Many  of  the  92  str 
lovojve  starting  half  an  hour  later  emnlovees  of  the  local  count 
every  morning  at  8  instead  of  7.30  - 
“working  later  on  Sunday  and 
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Galilee  Tours 


HAIFA.  -  Many  of  the  92  striking 
employees  of  the  local  council  of 
Arara  in  the  Triangle  demonstrated 
outside  the  Interior  Ministry  office 
here  yesterday. 

They  said  that  they  had  not  been 
paid  their  October  salaries  because 
the  council  has  no  money  to  pay 
them.  They  have  been  striking  since 
November  13. 

The  strike  also  indudes  the  village 
teachers,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
school  being  dosed. 

The  ministry's  deputy  representa¬ 
tive  in  Haifa,  Haim  Kopelman,  said 
the  council  is  in  trouble  because  the 
mayor  does  not  enjoy  a  majority  and 
cannot  get  the  budget  approved  by 
the  council,  and  therefore  the 
ministry  cannot  make  its  allocation 
to  the  village. 


for  study  on  terrorism 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  Florida  state  senator  is  spending 
several  weeks  here  meeting  experts 
on  international  terror  and  learning 
|vays  to  fight  it.  ffOnfittC! 

•  Joseph  Gersten;of  Miami  ha^iet  ‘ 
y/ith  a  number ^eif  government'  and- 
military  specialists  and  with  the 
prime  minister,  justice  minister  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Knesset  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Defence  Committee. 

“Organized  international  terror 
knows  no  bounds  or  boundaries,  and 
we  most  therefore  be  prepared  to 
fight  this  nitjiless  enemy  of  peace,” 
he  said. 

He  is  working  on  proposing  bills  to 
prevent,  to  prepare  for  and  to  prose¬ 
cute  terrorists  in  Florida.  He  plans  to 
consult  with  legislators  from  other 
U.S.  states  for  a  comprehensive 
campaign  against  terror. 


Death  of  Jerusalem 
pupil  called  accident 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

An  Education  Ministry  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  yesterday  said  that  no 
one  was  to  blame  for  the  accidental 
death  last  month  of  Ayal  Argaman, 
a  pupil  at  the  Denmark  school  in 
Jerusalem. 

Argaman,  14,  was  killed  when  he 
suffered  a  sharp  blow  to  his  stomach 
during  a  scuffle  with  another  boy  in 
his  class.  Argaman  was  on  a  school 
outing  in  the  Galilee. 

Hie  committee  asked  tbe  ministry 
to  review  the  entire  matter  of  how 
teachers  handle  pupils  during  school 
sessions  and  on  trips. 


A-Najah  University  due 
to  reopen  today 

NABLUS  (Itim).  -  A-Najah  Uni¬ 
versity  here  is  to  reopen  today  after  a 
three-month  closure.  The  Judea  and 
Samaria  Civil  Administration  shut 
the  university  after  an  exhibition 
entitled  “Palestinian  Heritage"  was 
held  there. 

Material  against  the  state  was  on 
display,  as  were  examples  of  light 
and  heavy  weaponry. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to 
shorten  the  period  of  closure,  but 
only  after  the  three  months  had 
passed  did  the  administration  give 
permission  for  the  3,000-student  in¬ 
stitute  to  reopen. 


FWD  lacks  funds 
to  maintain 
interurban  roads 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  chief  mainte¬ 
nance  engineer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Reuven  Yomtov,  said 
yesterday  that  S37  million  had  been 
requested  to  maintain  inter  urban 
roads  property,  but  only  $8  m.  had 
been  received. 

He  warned  yesterday  that  some 
roads  have  become  traffic  hazards 
and  the  situation  is  likely  to  worsen. 

Concerning  work  on  what  tbe 
news  media  have  termed  120 
kilometres  of  “red  roads”  -  roads 
that  are  mostly  two  lanes  and  have  a 
high  rate  of  fatal  accidents  -  be  said 
that  funds  were  allocated  during  the 

fia-al  war  tn  wiHpn  hn«  Hniupu. 
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Some  Ethiopian  immigrants 
‘improperly  circumcised’ 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Despite  the  efforts  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  chief  rabbis  to  ease  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Ethiopian  Jews  and  remove 
any  humiliating  aspects  of  their 
being  considered  full  Jews,  all  male 
Ethiopian  immigrants  will  have  to 
have  their  circumcisions  examined 
by  a  rnohel  (  ritual  rircumcisor). 

A  spokesman  for  the  chief  rabbis' 
office  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  some  Ethiopian  Jews 
have  not  been  circumcised  properly, 
and  that  a  repeat  operation  is  neces¬ 
sary.  To  determine  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  required,  a  mohel  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  male  Ethiopian  immig¬ 
rants.  he  said. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  cir¬ 
cumcisions  performed  by  commun¬ 
ity  elders  are  in  order.  Circumcisions 


by  those  whom  the  spokesman 
would  only  refer  to  as  "other  peo¬ 
ple."  however,  left  a  pan  of  the 
foreskin  intact. 

An  announcement  from  rhe  Chief 
Rabbinate  last  week  said  that  the 
chief  rabbis  had  eliminated  some 
difficulties  foT  the  Ethiopians,  in¬ 
cluding  the  necessity  to  draw  a  drop 
of  blood  as  a  symbolic  circumcision 
for  all  males.  All  Ethiopians,  male 
and  female,  must  still  undergo  ritual 
purification  in  a  mikve  (ritual  bath). 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ethiopian 
community  said  on  Israel  Radio 
yesterday  that  they  regard  the  chief 
rabbis  treatment  of  them  as  humi¬ 
liating. 

The  spokesman  for  the  rabbinate 
said  that  the  rabbis  regard  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  community  as  fully  Jewish. 


Workers  paid  below  minimum 
can  get  balance  from  Nil 


Interior  Ministry  releases 
IS5b.  to  local  authorities 


By  ILAN  CHAIM 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Increasing  numbers  of  unem¬ 
ployed  are  turning  down  jobs  on  the 
grounds  that  the  pay  offered  is  less 
than  unemployment  benefit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Labour  Ministry  memo. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Labour  and 
Social  Affairs  Minister  Moshe  Kat- 
sav,  Nahman  Ori.  head  of  the  minis¬ 
try’s  labour  relations  department, 
says  that  the  minimum  wage  is 
guaranteed  by  taw.  This  means  that 
anyone  paid  less  than  tbe  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit  can  have  the  differ¬ 
ence  made  up  by  the  National  Insur¬ 


ance  Institute. 

Ori  suggests  that  the  ministry 
publicize  the  fact  that  anyone  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  IS109.329  per  month  in 
November  (or  less  than  1S4.373  per 
day  I  can  file  a  claim  in  the  labour 
court. 

The  ministry  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  an  unemployed  person  re¬ 
fusing  an  appropriate  job  is  liable  to 
lose  one  month's  unemployment  be¬ 
nefit.  The  spokesman  added  that  the 
ministry  is  starting  to  check  salary 
slips  to  find  out  how  many  employers 
are  offering  wages  less  than  the  legal 
minimum. 


$7  million  raised  by  Golda  Meir  Fund 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHALL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  sum  of  $7  million  has  already 
been  raised  for  the  Golda  Meir  Fel¬ 
lowship  Fund,  according  to  the 
fund's  international  president,  Sam 
Rothberg.  of  Peoria.  Illinois. 

At  the  presentation  ceremony  last 
night  at  the  Hebrew  University's  Mt. 
Scopus  campus.  Rothberg  said  the 
promised  SlOm.  endowment  funds 
will  be  available  by  the  time  the 
university's  board  of  governors 
meets  next  June  to  celebrate  the 
institution’s  60th  anniversary. 

Awarding  the  fellowships  to  27 
scholars,  Rothberg  said  that  nothing 
else  could  so  perfectly  memorialize 
the  spirit  of  the  late,  prime  minister. 


and  that  next  year  the  fund  plans  to 
award  50  fellowships. 

Rothberg  said  the  ceremony 
“marked  one  of  the  happiest  mo¬ 
ments  in  my  life,  for  Golda  Meir  was 
a  woman  who  made  all  of  us  better 
Jews." 

The  honorary  Israeli  president  of 
the  fund  and  former  president  of 
Israel,  Prof.  Ephraim  Katzir,  said 
the  fund  will  make  possible  the  “de¬ 
velopment  of  an  intellectual  elite  of 
which  we  are  so  in  need.” 

Hebrew  University  President  Don 
Parenkin  stressed  the  fund's  import¬ 
ance  at  this  time  when  the  university 
is  in  financial  distress.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  fund  will  forge  new 
links  with  the  academic  community 
of  the  worlti. - -  - 


By  AARON  SITTNER 

The  Interior  Ministry  yesterday 
released  IS5  billion  as  advance  pay¬ 
ment  to  local  authorities  on  account 
of  budgetary  grants  due  them  in 
coming  months,  ministry  Director- 
General  Haim  Kubersky’ told  repor¬ 
ters. 

Later  this  week,  another  IS2b.  is 
to  be  released  on  account  of  capital 
appreciation  taxes  collected  by  the 
Treasury,  pan  of  which  are  rebated 
to  local  authorities. 

In  a  circular  to  all  mayors  and  local 
authority  heads.  Kubersky  re¬ 
minded  them  that  local  authorities 
are  a  party  to  the  package  deal. 
“Therefore.”  he  pointed  out.  "the 
section  of  the  agreement  referring  to 
a  general  price  freeze  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  its  widest  sense.  That 
means  that  all  obligatory  fees  col¬ 
lected  by  authorities  or  local  and 
regional’  planning  committees  for 
services  they  render  must  not  exceed 


their  levels  of  November  2,  the  cut¬ 
off  date  for  the  price  freeze." 

Kubersky  noted  that  while  formal 
legislation  freezing  the  level  of  such 
fees  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Knesset,  “it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  that  until  then, 
the  price  freeze  regulations  must  be 
observed  in  spirit  -  and  this  is  not 
only  the  ministry's  view  but  also  that 
of  the  attorney-general." 

Kubersky  admitted  that  freezing 
municipal  fees  would  only  add  to  the 
authorities'  budgetary  problems. 
But  those  problems  wiU  be  raised  in 
talks  with  the  Finance  Ministry,  he 
said. 

A  strike  last  month  by  most  local 
authorities  was  postponed  at  the  last 
minute  after  a  personal  appeal  from 
Prime  Minister  Peres.  The  workers 
planned  the  action  because  their 
salaries  had  not  been  paid,  as  the 
Interior  Ministry  had  not  transferred 
the  necessary  funds. 


Compulsory  service  won’t  be  extended  —  IDF 


Post  Defence  Reporter 


spread  rumours  that  compulsory  ser- 


the  defence  establishment  does  vice  would  be  extended.  "The  mat- 


not  intend  to  extend  compulsory 
military  service  for  either  men  or 
women,  the  Israel  Defence  Forces 
spokesman  reported  yesterday. 

The  spokesman  was  replying  to 
reporters’  questions  following  wide- 


ter  has  not  been  raised,  is  not  being 
considered,  and  there  is  no  basis  to 
the  rumours."  he  said. 

Men  are  required  to  serve  for 
three  vears  and  women  for  two. 


Bus  stops  moved  around  near  Tel  Aviv  station 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
congestion  in  the  central  bus  station 
area  here,  Egged  yesterday  switched 
a  number  of  bus  stops. 

•  The  Egged  spokesman-  said  the 


changes  were  made  so  that  fewer 
buses  would  pass  through  certain 
roads,  especially  Rehov  Solomon. 

He  also  said  Egged  has  grouped 
stations  of  buses  going  in  the  same 
general  direction. 


SixthFleet  ships  in  Haifa  ‘where  they’re  supposed  to  be’ 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER . 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  -  The  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
80;000-ton-nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Eisenhower,  accompanied  by 
the  uuclear-powered  missile  cruiser 
USS  Mississippi  arrived  yesterday 
for  a  nine-day  “Sixth  Fleet  pre¬ 
sence"  visit. 

The  commander  of  the  Fleet's 
battle  force.  Rear  Admiral  James 
Flatley,  laid  to  rest  recent  press 
reports  from  Washington  about  the 
ship’s  activity. 

Speaking  at  a. city  ball  reception, 
tbe  admiral  said  they  had  not  been 
ordered  to  stay  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  for  an  extra  month  to 
cany  out  possible  retaliation  against 


terror  attacks  on  U.S.  targets.  He 
said  that  the  visit  to  Haifa  and  their 
weeks  of  exercises  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  had  been  scheduled  months 
ahead. 

“It  is  just  a  coincidence  that  we  are 
where  we  are  supposed  to  be,”  he 
joked. 

He  also  denied  U.S.  press  reports 
that  they  had  been  supplied  with 
special  aircraft  against  terrorist 
targets.  The  85  aircraft  on  the  carrier 
have  not  been  changed  in  two  years, 
he  said. 

He  said  that  his  present  tour  is  his 
12th  Mediterranean  deployment, 
and  although  he  has  spent  six  years 
in  the  Mediterranean,  this  is  his  first 
visit  to  Haifa. 


The  Eisenhower  has  been  here 
twice  before  in  the  past  four  years. 

The  two  ships  have  a  complement 
of  almost  6,000  personnel,  who  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  Israel  Navy 
during  their  stay. 

On  their  first  day  ashore  they  have 
orders  to  wear  uniform,  but  after¬ 
wards  their  dress  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  The  U.S.  Navy  wants  them 
to  be  recognized  “and’  we  hope  the 
people  will  say  ‘Hi’  to  them  on  the 
streets."  the  admiral  said. 

The  U.S.  sailors  have  been  alerted 
to  black-marker  dealers  who  might 
try  to  buy  dollars  from  them,  the 
commander  of  the  Eisenhower. 
Capt.  Richard  Macke,  said.  To  fore¬ 
stall  it.  the  men  have  been  advised  to 


only  change  money  at  banks,  and 
Israeli  banks  have  opened  offices  on 
board  for  this  purpose . 

Both  ships  are  purchasing  fresh 
produce  for  their  stores  during  their 
stay,  particularly  fruit. 

Visits  to  the  Eisenhower  will  be 
arranged  via  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
“We  control  visits  in  Mediterranean 
ports  due  to  the  terrorist  threat, 
although  not  in  Haifa,”  the  admiral 
said.  On  December  8,  there  will  an 
official  reception. 

The  admiral.  Macke  and  Capt. 
Phillip  Olson,  commander  of  the 
Mississippi,  accompanied  by  the 
U.S.  naval  attache,  Capt.  David 
Wilboume.  paid  a  courtesy  call  on 
Mayor  Arye  Gurel. 


NEWS 


Support  seen  dwindling  for  British  miners 
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LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Problems  are 
■piling  tip  for  Britain's  striking  coal 
miners  after  nearly  nine  months  on 
.the  picket  lines  in. protest  against 
planned  pit  closures. 

.The  courts  have  seized  their  un¬ 
ion's  funds  and  a  furor  over  violence 


has  left  them  with  dwindling  public  ‘  the  pit  dispute. 


from  supplying  any  money  for  the 
38-week-old  strike,  now  backed  by 
about  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
(SQ.flOO  miners. 

Miners'  leader  Arthur  ScargUl  has 
also  bad  to  face  problems  arising 
from  the  violence  which  has  marked 


support- 

On  Saturday  night  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Union  of  Mineworkers 
(NUM )  lost  an  appeal  against  a  court 
order  handing  the  union's  £8.9  mil¬ 
lion  to  a  receiver. 

.  The  appeal  court's  decision  effec¬ 
tively  prevents  the  union  leaders 


Reagan  yields  to 
public  pressure, 
‘Pravda’  contends 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Domestic 
public  pressure  was  one  of  at  least 
three  reasons  why  the  U.S.  had 
-  agreed  to  new  arms  talks  with  Mos¬ 
cow.  Communist  Party  daily  Pravda 
said  yesterday. 

It  said  only  time  would  tell 
whether  these  reasons  would  out¬ 
weigh  Washington’s  previous  “aler- 
gy  to  disarmament  issues"  and  it  was 
now  up  to  the  U.S.  to  act. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  are  to  meet  in  Geneva  on 
January  ?  to  discuss  reviving  an  arms 
dialogue,  stalled  since  last  year. 

Writing  in  Pravda's  weekly  inter¬ 
national  review.  Tomas  Koles-> 
.  nichenko  listed  these  “important 
factors  making  tbe.  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  agree  to  talks:” 

■  -  Pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the 

■  U.S.  where  he  said  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  country  wanted  an  arms 
accord  between  the  superpowers. 

-  Fear  of  damaging  relations  with 
rts  Nato  allies,  who  increasingly  de¬ 
manded  East-West  talks. 

.  -  “Life  itself  shows  the  need  not 
of  words  but  of  concrete  deeds.'* 


30  killed  in 
Philippines  battle 

ZAMBOANGA  CITY,  Philippines 
(Reuter).  -  At  least  30  people  were 
killed  and  more  than  40  wounded  in 
an  eight-hour  battle  between  a  gov- * 
eminent  infantry  battalion  and 
Communist  rebels  in  the  southern 
Philippines,  the  military  said  yester¬ 
day. 

Twenty  guerrillas  and  10  soldiers, 
including  a  lieutenant,  were  known 
to  have  died  in  the  battle  150 
kilometres  northeast  of  Zambtianga 
on  Mindanao  Island  on  Saturday. 

The  southern  military  command 
said  the  battalion  engaged  the  fairly 
-  large  and  heavily  armed  group  of 
rebels  from;  the'  Communist  .New 
Peoples*  Army.,  and  were-stfll  chas-  . 
ingthem. 

In  Davao;  250km.  east  oFManQa, 
Communist  rebels  shot  dead  four 
men  near  a  chapel  and  wounded 
eight  women  and  children  late  Satur- . 
day  night,  police  said. 


Anti-flame  fuel  fails  test 


On  Friday  taxi  driver  David  Wil¬ 
kie  was  killed  by  a  concrete  post 
thrown  from  a  bridge  as  he  was 
*  driving  a  rebel  miner  to  work  In  the 
South  Wales  coalfield. 

The  killing  brought  strong  public 
revulsion.  Two  striking  miners 
appeared  in  court  Saturday  charged 


with  Wilkie’s  murder.  ■ 

Newspaper  headlines  yesterday 
reflected  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  outlook  for  the  strikers  is  bleak. 
"ScargHI’s  back  is  to  the  wall."  said 
the  conservative  Sunday  Express. 

The  court  order  giving  the  union's 
assets  to  a  receiver  was  the  result  of 
an  application  by  16  working  miners 
who  said  the  union's  leaders  were 
not  fit  persons  to  hold  the  funds. 

According  to  the  lawyer  for  Scar- 
gill  and  two  other  NUM  leaders,  the 
union's  operation  could  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  if  the  receivership 
remains  in  force. 


Opposition  in 

Patristanraps 

referendum 


by  printing 


CAPE  TOWN  (Reuter).  -  A'  local 

KARACHI  (Reuter).  -  Pakistan's »  nCwspaperonSatiirday  openly  de.  means  that  you  ve.got.  iney  are  not, 

main  opposition  alliance  yesterday  fiedthe  authorities  by  publishing  a .  going  to  respond  to  reasonable 

decided  to  boycott  a  -referendum'  speech-by  an  anti-govern ment  e sue  •  words,  _he  said-  .,  '  .  ' 

ordered  bv  military  rater  :Mohara“-  banded  . from  being  quoted  . in  the  ^  Law  ancKJrder  Monster  Quisle 

med  Zia  dl-Haq  to  set*  a Vfifrthtt:  Republic,  /  _  ;  \  -  Grange  refused  permission  forth* 

five-year  tenn  as  president. 'oppwrir  the  Cm  TwuxpvnXeA  a  speech  ..  speech  to  bejeprmted  wSourhAfn- 
tion  sources  said.  byformer  newspaper  editCTr  Donald  :.cst«  ' 

-  They  said  the  decision  was  takeft  Woods  in  a  xfcbate  at  Britain’s  Cam-  Cape  Times,  editor  Tony  Heard 
at  a  secret  meeting  of' represent**  bridge  Unlyerefty  ' wife  *)uth  Afii-  ^saiU :in a  statement-  m-  -Saturday’s 
lives  of  all  the  11  banned  politic^  ;C*'i  ambassador  in  London,  Denis  .}  paperthat  the  speech  was  pubhshed. 


lean  oatbenpwith  e»er^.n6n-yioleW;- 
means  that  ypu'vegot  ’  They  are  not 
going'  to  respond  to"  reasonable 
words,”.he said.  1  -  -  ■ . 


totrjjalk  at  strong 
action  on  boycotts 


Soviets,  U.S.  on  same  side 
in  battle  of  UN’s  rising  costs 


■five-year  term  as  president,  Opposir 

tion  sources  said.  -  ■ 

-  They  said  the  decision  was  taken 
at  a  secret  meeting  of 'represent** 

.  lives  of  all  the  11  -banned'  political;' 
parties  grouped  in  theM ovemep  t for . 
the  Restoration  of  Democracy. 
fMRD).  .  i 

Zia  announced  in  a  broadcast  on 


^  refused  toivtte  .  SjSSFX  propoMl*  to  punish 

ecch  to  bejepnnted  m  South  Afin-  boy cKg  future  Oiymp.c 

&  T*™.  ethtor  Tony  Hcurf  ■*$%££££* It  SffiS 
S  JSSility  to  ensure  full  participa- 


Worrall. 


after  Worrall  remarked  during  the 


:  Woods  said  that  many  whites  and  '  debate  that  English-language  news- 
blacks  would  die  unless  the  world  papers  in  South  Africa  enjoy  free- 


leaned  on  the  Sooth  African  govern- 


UNITED  NATIONS  (AP).  -  A 
U.S.  Soviet  alliance  has  been  forged 
at  the  UN  to  fight  rising  costs  in  the 
world  organization. 

“It's  a  decision  not  lightly  taken." 
U.S.  Ambassador  Alan  Keyes,  a 
deputy  to  chief  delegate  Jeanc  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  said  of  the  unlikely  tandem. 

Kirkpatrik  believes  the  allies  have 
“made  quite  a  bit  of  progress"  in 
alerting  the  world  body  to  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  for  con¬ 
trolling  a  budget  that  had  reached 
“kind  of  nightmare  proportions." 

The  U.S.  long  has  complained 
that  the  Third  World  majority  in  the 
159-nation  General  Assembly  pays 
only  a  fraction  of  the  UN  costs,  but 
repeatedly  adopts  resolutions  that 
entail  “add-on"  expense. 

According  to  Keyes,  “you  can 
lump  together  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions  of~  149  of  the  less  wealthy 


members...  without  equalling  the 
payment  of  the  U.S."  Americans 
pay  a  quarter  of  the  regular  UN 
budget,  and  in  1984,  that  amounted 
to  SI  SO  million.  Moscow's  assess¬ 
ment  is  12.22  per  cent,  half  that  of 
Washington. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Oleg 
Troyanovsky  confirms  that,  when  it 
comes  to  holding  down  the  UN 
budget,  “the  general  thrust  (of  the 
two  delegations)  is  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion."  He  said  however  that  there  is 
‘•not  full  unanimity." 

The  Soviet  Union  recently  sup¬ 
ported  -  while  the  U.S.  opposed  -  a 
recommendation  for  a  new  S73.5 
million  conference  centre  of  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa  at 
Addis  Ababa,  in  famine-plagued 
Ethiopia.  Last  month,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  was  endorsed  S3-3.  with 
13  abstentions,  by  the  General 
Assembly's  budgetary  committee. 


Saturday  night  that  a:  referentiuftr-  •merit.':  an tf' criticized  President 
would  be  held  on  December.  *9  in  -Ronald  Reagan's  “constructive  en- 
which  voters  would  be  required  to  .gagemen im  policy  of  seeking  change 
vote  on  his  programme  to  enforce  an.  through  dialogue.  . 

Islamic  order  in  Pakistan.-  •  .  “What  has  happened  ui  the  four 

They  would  also  indicate  whether,  years  of  constructive  engagement  is 
they  supported  Zia's  plan  to  transfer  that  more  blacks  have  died  violently 
power  to  the  people’s  represents-  in  Southern  Africa  than  m  the  20 
tives  after  national  elections  he  has  years  before, 
promised  to  hold  by  next  March.  “The  only  faint  hope  that  remains 

Zia.  who  seized  power  in  a  1977  to  bring  these  people  (the  govem- 
militarv  coud.  said  a  majority  of  ves  ment)  to  the  conference  table  is  to 


they  supported  Zia's  plan  to  transfer 
power  to  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  after  national  elections  he  has 
promised  to  hold  by  next  March. 

Zia.  who  seized  power  in  a  1977 
military  coup,  said  a  majority  of  yes 
votes  would  also  mean  his  automatic 

preddent  for  a  ftmh"  New  suspect  in 

The  Jamiat  Ulema-i-Pakistan  - 
(JUP).  a  religious  party  outside  the  '  NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  Police  have 


dom:  ’ .  .  /  . 

Woods.,  former  editor  of  East 
London's  Daily  Dispatch,  evaded 
police  in  1977  and  flew  into  exile 
after  being  placed  under  a  banning 
order,  a  unique  South  African 
punishment  banning  him  from  being 
quoted  and  being  with  more  than 
one  person  at  a  time. 

.  Woods  was  banned  after  cam¬ 
paigning  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
death  in  police  detention  of  black 
leader  Steve  Biko. 


New  suspect  in  Gandhi  killing 


Militant  Kanaks  offer  end 
to  New  Caledonia  violence 


NOUMEA  (Reuter).  -  Militant 
Kanaks  yesterday  offered  to  call  an 
end  to  violence  in  their  campaign  for 
independence  for  the  French  Pacific 
territory  of  New  Caledonia,  but  the 
island  remained  in  turmoil. 

After  Kanak  leader  Jean-Mari 
Tjibaou  made  the  peace  offer,  a 
small  home-made  bomb  was  thrown 
into  the  garden  of  his  house  in 
Noumea.  It  exploded  harmlessly, 
police  said. 

Tjibaou  made  his  offer  condition¬ 
al  on  the  release  of  13  prisoners  held 
on  civil-disorder  charges  since 
Kanaks  began  mounting  roadblocks 
two  weeks  ago.  plunging  rural  areas 


into  chaos. 

There  was  no  immediate  reaction 
from  France,  which  said  Saturday 
night  it  would  send  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Edgar  Pisani.  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  meet  the  militants. 

The  violence  in  New  Calendonia 
erupted  over  elections  to  a  new  local 
assembly,  which  were  won  by  a 
white-dominated  party  opposed  to 
independence. 

The  Kanaks  are  the  original 
Melanesian  inhabitants  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  but  an  influx  of  settlers  from 
France  and  Pacific  islands  has  re¬ 
duced  them  to  43  per  cent  of  the 
145,000  population. 


Pakistan  charges  Afghanis  with  air  violations 


ISLAMABAD.  (Reuter).  -  Afghan 
jets- have-bombed  and  rocketed  two 
vintages  along  Pakistan's  North-West 
Frontier  and  penetrated  its  airspace 
irrtbe  western  province  of  Baluchis¬ 
tan.  the  Foreign  Ministry  said  yester¬ 
day. 

.  It  said  in  a  statement  that  six  jets 
dropped  24  bombs  on  Saturday  near 


Arandu.  a  border  crossing  point  150 
kilometres  north  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  capital  of  Pesha¬ 
war,  while  another  two  dropped  two 
more  bombs  arid  fired  rockets  at  a 
village  deeper  into  Pakistan's  moun¬ 
tainous  tribal  belt. 

There  were  no  casualties,  the 
Foreign  Ministry  said. 


MRD.  also  rejected  the  referendum 
plan. 


Grenada  voting  to 
restore  democracy 

ST.  GEORGES  (Reuter).  -  Grena¬ 
da  goes  to  the  polls  today  to  restore 
democracy  in  this  Caribbean  island 
of  100.000  people  13  months  after  a 
coup  triggered  a  U.S.  invasion: 

Foreign  diplomats  expect  the  New 
National  Party  (NNP),  a  union  of 
centrist  groups  set  with  U.S.  en¬ 
couragement  and  led  by  veteran 
politician  Herbert  Blzize,  to  win  the 
elections. 

Its  two  main  contenders  are  the 
right-wing  Grenada  United  Labour 
Party  (GULP)  of  former  prime 
minister  Eric  Gairy  and  the  Maurice  . 
Bishop  Patriotic  Movement 
(MBPM).  named  after  the  prime 
minister  killed  in  the  coup  by  a 
radical  faction  of  his  left-wing  New 
Jewel  Movement  in  October  last 
year. 

Nicholas  Brathwaite,  chairman  of 
the  interim  government  set  up  after 
the  invasion",  expects  80  per  cent’of 
registered  voters  to  turn  oat. 


WINDY.  -  For  the  seventh  time  in 
eight  tries,  high  altitude  winds  on 
Saturday  forced  officials  at  Califor¬ 
nia's  Vandenberg  air  force  base  to 
postpone  the  launch  of  a  $56  million 
weather  satellite  that  will  double  as  a 
tracking  station  for  radio'  distress 
calls.  ■ .  ■  • 

MINTOFF.  -  Maltese  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Dom  Mintoffwill  visit  fee  Soviet 
Union  later  this  month  at  Moscow’s 
invitation,  the  Tass  news,  agency  reo¬ 
pened  yesterday. . 


arrested  another  person,  described 
as  a  civilian  from  New  Delhi, 
allegedly  involved  in  the  slaying  of 
prime  minister  Indira  Gandhi,  the 
Press  Trust  of  India  (PTT)  reported 
yesterday. 

'  The  news  agency  said  the  man. 
identified  as  Kehar  Singh-,  was 
arrested  and-  charged  in  the  assas¬ 
sination  conspiracy  against  the  for¬ 
mer  Indian  leader. 

PT1.  quoting  special  investigating 


agency  sources,  said  alleged  assassin 
Satwant  Singh  told  authorities  Satur¬ 
day  he  was  motivated  by  fellow 
security  guardsmen  and  Sikh- Beam 
Singh  to  kill  Gandhi  after  an  army 
operation  last  June  against  the  Sikhs' 
Golden  Temple  in  Amritsar. 

Both  Satwant  and  Singh  and 
Beant  Singh,  who  are  not -related, 
were  members  of  Gandhi's  security 
detail  when  she  was  shot  Oct.  31  In 
■  her  residential  compound. 


Freed  Uruguayan  politician 
pledges  not  to  make  waves 


MONTEVIDEO  (AP).  -  Political  - 
leader  Wilson  Ferreira  Aldan  ate, 
released  by  Uruguayan  military  rul¬ 
ers  after  five  months  in  jail,  pledged 
support  on  Saturday  for  the  rival 
Colorado  Party  that  won  in  elections 
to  choose  a  new  civilian  government. 

“We  are  -going  to  help  the  new 
government."  Ferreira  told  tens  of 
thousands  of  supporters  celebrating 
his  release.  “We  are  going  to  help  it 
so  that  it  can  operate  in  a  climate  of 
public  peace  and  tranquillity." 

The  65-year-old  leader  of  the 
National  Parly  was  freed  Friday 
night  from  a  military  jail  in  Trinidad, 
200 kilometres  north  of  Montevideo. 

A  fierce  critic  of  the  military  reg-  ‘ 
ime  that  has  ruled  Uruguay  since  a 
1973  coup,  -he  had  been  arrested  in 
the  capital  on  June  16  upon  return¬ 
ing  from  11  years  in  seif-exile. 


Willcxpand 
cooperation  in  agricultur 


His  imprisonment  prevented  him 
from  standing  as  a  presidential 
candidate  in  last  Sunday's  national 
elections,  won  by  Julio  Sanguinetti 
and  the  Colorado  Party. 

The  regime  of  .President  Gen. 
Gregorio  Alvarez  is  to  step  down 
March  1,  when  Sanguinetti  will 
assume  office. 

Sanguinetti  has  said  be  will  pursue 
the  backing  of  rival  parties  in  tack¬ 
ling  the  country's  severe  economic 
problems,  which  include  61  per  cent 
annual  inflation.  14.5  per  cent  unem¬ 
ployment  and  a  $5  billion  foreign 
debt. 

Ferreira,  driven  in.  a  noisy  car 
caravan  from  Trinidad  to  the  capital , 
erased  doubts  that  he  would  support 
Sanguinetti ’s  plan  for  a  “govern¬ 
ment  of  national  nnlty . 


Aviation  officials  ‘perplexed’  after  intentional  crash  of  jet 


KNOXVILLE,- IIlmoB  (Renter).  -  •  beneficial  basis."  ‘  •  V  i^TeBBaDLaKrytribowii^iriioTO^isiden- 

The-  Sbvfet  Umon  and  the  U.S.'  -  Mesyats.'fee  first -Soviet  agricnl-; 

announced  an  expapapn  of  agnV  ture minister  to  visit  the  ;U.S.  since: .  /^SkS-Tath mud  pm  Haifa  have 
cultural  contacts  yesjetday  that  1971,  added  jthad'TpucIi  had  been. 

nngtit:  fead  -.to' revival,  of  joint:  doneinthe  ScweiUifibiifoinmrove^  Sbmnd-v Afuia: Cad 

aori^ImV^jyila^il  c/ni»W('Rp:-  a«'A  agricnihirt!! rn'iwwiiVftari ■■  ■■=  “'v  'BjytWV-BeLTAfH*;’!  -  Kirynt Gat: MacTA  » 


tion  in  the  games. 

-  Teams  wbfcfa  stMj  away  from  a  particular 
OKznpks  wfflLlwwavw.  w»lon*cr  be  aHowed  lo 
gnj  FUTt1  »il  irfenwinhriii 

wfth  Am  ranting  of  Cfw  Games. 

:  special  f«i<«  bere  rellrcalrd  its 

fy>l  fn-ffca  fwyftrfrfnp  nffljBljtfrtS  U?  tfW 

1 198*  gy-r— »  Winter  Games  in  Scout  and 
Ctfgmy,  in  die  face  of  n  pro  wins  Soviet  Moc 
threat  to  boycott  the  Sooth  Korea  pnnes. 

Martina  looks  more 
and  more  infallible. 

Post  Sports  Staff 

Martina  Navratilova,  who  seems 
more  and  more  invincible,  gave  a 
sign  that  she  was  but  human  when 
the  17-year-old  Kathy  Rinaldi  took 
the  first  set  of  their  third  round 
women's  singles  match  in  the  Au¬ 
stralian  tennis  Open  in  Melbourne. 
But  after  losing  the  opener  6-4.  Nav¬ 
ratilova  was  stung  to  restore  her 
image  of  infallibility  by  waltzing 
through  the  next  two  sets  6-0, 6- 1 . 

Chris  Uoyd  dm  had  trouble  hot  eventually 
bested  France's  Paseak  Paradis  S-1, 6-7. 6-2. 

Third  roand  wfanera  among  the  ami  include 
Boris  Becker  (WO.  Scott  Doris.  Brad  Gilbert 
and  Ben  Tester  amn  (all  UJS.).  Gay  For^rt  (Fr.h 
Kerin  Cnrrca)  (SA)  and  Joakfan  Nystrooa  (Sw.  I. 

Israel’s  Shlomo  Glickstein 
and  Shahar  Perkis  had  a  promising 
run  in  the  doubles  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt  yesterday  when  they 
were  dispatched  by  the  Australian 
pair  Wally  Masur  and  Brad  Dyke. 
The  Aussies  won  the  third  round  tie 
6-1, 6-4. 

More  gloom  for  England 

BOMBAY  (AP).  -  England  looks 
certain  to  lose  the  first  cricket  Test 
against  India  despite  a  cautious' 
maiden  century  by  vice-captain 
Mike  Gatting  on  fee  fourth  day 
yesterday.  The  day  ended  with  Eng¬ 
land  on  228  for  seven. 

Gatting.  cheering  the  50.800  strong  holiday 
crowd,  BniOy  crossed  the  magic  three  (feare 
merit  after  31  Tests.  His  highest  so  far  in  Tests 
has  been  81. 

England  are  still  a  Way  off  (rum  wiping  oat  a 
liage  270  ran  first  fauinys  deficit  as  oncoacnm 
they  wseaD  at  sea  against  the  Indian  spinners. 

Scores:  Eoghod  195  and  228-7  (Gatting  1361: 
India  465-8  ded. 

New  Zealand  beat  Pakistan  by  34  runs  in  a 
owe  day  Test  In  Slalkot. 

In  Mdboorne,  Victoria  ground  out  379-4 
(Taylor  125  not  out)  in  reply  to  the  West  Indies 
mearire558-7  decL  There  is  one  dar  left. 

Boost  for  Hapoel  Haifa 

ByDon  Gould  * 

TEL  AVIV:  -  Hapoel  Haifa  gainecT  -’ 
-igi  important  psychological  fillip  for 
Jhmr.Korac  Gup  encounter  against  ' 
jFord  Cantu  later  this  week  when 
feey’&ofed  a  come-from-behind  vic¬ 
tory  over  Galil  Elyon  in  a  postponed 
Rational  League'  basketball  game  in 
.Efeife  on  Saturday  night.- 

.  /Two  fb*d  shots  just  1 30  from  the  final  buzzer 
%  veteran  tarry  Ubowftz,  who  mum  sfden- 

dldlorai.  lifted  Haifa  into* 97-96 lead  and  tlK> 

hmigtemK&aaijon.-  . 

In  Mdicfafa1 12th  raaad  games,  Haifa  have 
another'nWfirntf.lwihe  tie  against  HapoeUfauml 


EDWARDS  AIR  FORCE  BASE. 
California  ■  ( AP).-  -  A  remote- 
controlled  jetliner  carrying  73  life¬ 
like  dummies  crashed  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  and  burst  into  a.fireball  on 
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Saturday  in  a  test  of  an  anti-flame 
fuel  additive  which  an  industry 
observer  said  “didn't  work  as  adver¬ 
tised.” 

“Perplexed”  officials  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  in¬ 
sisted  the  additive  did  extinguish  an 
initial  fire  that  engulfed  the  plane, 
but  said  they  were  puzzled  by  n 
secondary  fire  that  raged  through 
the  plane's  cabin  moments  later. 

-  When  the  unmanned  Boeing  720 
jet  crashed  at  9.23  a. in.,  it  was 
engulfed  in  a  fireball  at  least  three 
times  the  height  of  the  plane.  But  the 
flames  disappeared  within  three 
seconds,  and  a  large  plume  of  smoke 
rose  skyward. 

About  20  minutes  after  the  crash. 


a  voice  on  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  closed- 
circuit  television  channel  on  the  base 
said:  “We're  still  having  some  prob¬ 
lems  putting  this  fire  out.'* 

Aviation  administrator  Donald 
Engen  said  that  despite  uncertainties 
about  the  test,  he  still  planned  to 
issue  a  notice  by  the  end  of  the  year 
indicating  the  agency'  eventually  will 
require  commercial  airlines  to  use 
the  additive. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  SI  1.8 
million  demonstration  -  an  inten¬ 
tional  crash  of  a  jet  carrying  70.000 
litres  of  fuel  -  was  to  test  the  addi¬ 
tive,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
spilled  fuel  from  breaking  up  into  an 
easily  ignited  mist  during  a  crash. 


.  agriculture-related  scientific-;  and- 
technological  activities. 

•  The  announcement;  made  daring 
;  a.  viat%Sovk!t  Agriculture  Minister 


agricultureinrecentyeaiS-  s. 

The  agreement  cafls  for  expanded 
cooperatidn,in  a^coltural  research 
anddeyetojphjenf.  ;tfed#pp  ticatiqfl  of " 


DfacBrib. 


JP®ge  pounds  Coetzee 


About  40 1  per  cent  of  tbe  people  iaTwtqy  bovMit  Agriculture  Minister  anaoeyeiopm^v'tBe1appucaaQ«  or  ^ 

whodiein  plane  crashes  after  fflirviv-  VaJentinMesyms  to  .U.S:  Agricnl-  new,lcnowJedge-  ana.toclmOlogy=  to  ^SUNCrFY^  Bophtithatswana 
ing  the  initiaf  impact  are  kifled  by  .tiu« Sfectotaiy:John BIockTs^nn,  is.  agn^tol_ traife;:andthe^chang  -  f AP).  -  ^xfe-ranked  Greg  Page  of 
fire,  federal  transportation  author-  eye^ea-fo  fead  toa  resumption  of  ol  ipformatioft  vectsssaijr  for  'so&‘-  jfe  mi&d  Stittdssaivaged  bis  career 
itiessav.  '  •  ■  •  -I -  j0*0*  :^wq^K.^mdeF^  fee  U'.S.-Soviet  trade.,  . .  -  ■  r.. ,  ,-r, .  -  ^rfien  fee  ipiiickednui  World  Bnxinp 

“I'm  perplexed  as  to  why  feere.^ ^  agre^netit^j^peration  in  agn-  ynmjjtfyA  V;:.' V->j^sbciatiod' lieavyweiglKt-  champion 

was  another  fire  and  I'd  fike  to  4  eultiue..  -  /.  _  -  .r  -  ^  ^  ^ ^  A«ri«;t  .  ^ejntie  Coetzee  of  Sooth  Africa  in  j 

reserve  my  opinion”  about  whether  I  haw  ^ticted  Undereecretary  y««K«i>er  se,  Chicago  s  n«w  jfawT^Pu-  tbe.eaghtfa  round,  dethroning  Coet-  \ 


the  additive- laced  fuel  — called. antf-^ 
misting  kerosene  -  worked p«? periy ,  • 
Engen  said.  -i  ' 

“If  it  turns  out  to  be  what  it  looked 
like,  the  product  .didn't  work  as 
advertised."  said  Tom  Tripp  of  the. 
Air  Transport  Association,  which: 
represents  U.S.  airlines  and'bas  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  about  government 
plans  to  eventually  require  use  of  the 
additive. 


Pair  Arostutz  and  Assistant  Secret¬ 
ary  OrviUe  Bentley  to  prepare  with' 
titeir.  Soviet  counterparts  the-  reac¬ 
tivation  of  the  agreement  and  design  - 
a  new  programme  of  joint  activi¬ 
ties,”  Block  said  in  a  prepared 
address. 

On  -arrival  at  the  ~  farm,'  Mesyats 
said:  “We  are  talking  about  expand¬ 
ing  those  (agricultural)  contacts  on  a 
mutually  acceptable  and  mutually 


i«tic^ibt»3nari>pr|^i  Hsrtfard 4.  -'-xeein  his. first  titie  defence . 

“  .  Page.  26.  knocked  Coetzee  down 
athletics:  Jjpra’s  Tab^riti  Nakaynua,  for  a  mandatory  eight  count  in  the 
24,  naming'  orijrids  tkfrd  marathon,  mm  tint  .  seventh  round  and  both  fighters  had 

."“bbly  wiU, 

the  ttptnfag  «vcni  or  tbe  men's  world  cop  '  powerful  tights  earlier  in  the  bout, 
dod^g  a  total  vtiiAGM  fin  Am  spedai  slalom'  €fe-fee  same  .bill.  -  South  African 

i  ™  ^  j:  .  Piet  Crous  scored  a  shock  points 
tfreWBAjmtfor  adddiewei^u  crown  frrMnair  -  vtctoiyrover  defending  champion 
wtienifa]y,aLri|Ei  mibcudo  ftBed  to  come  onz  Ossie  Ocasio  of  Puerto  Rico  to  lift 
ofbis  coracxai  the  start,  of  Uk  14th  rouad.  ..  the  WB^  jomor  heavyweight  tide. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  15.W  No  SecreB 
15.20  Pinoochio  (part  d)  15.45  Pride  and 
Prejudice  17.00  A  Nem  Evening  -  Dwc 
tnagirinc 

CHILDRENS  PROGRAMMES: 

17.3D  Between  U<  -  children's  magazine 
lS.ffQ  Dili" rent  Strokes-  The  Banniizva 
Boy 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE  prognunmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 

1R  J2  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Sport 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  arodws  roundup 

20.02  Trapper  John  -  if  you  can’t  wand  Che 

heal.  Hospital  series 

21.0U  Mab,u  Newsreel 

21. 30 Tom.  Dick  and  Harriet-  new  British 

comedy  scries  starring  Lionel  Jeffries.  Ian 

Ogihric  and  Bridpif  Forsyth:  Carninj 

Favour 

22 .tli I  This  Is  (he  Time 
22.5U  Callao  -  British  espionage  scries 
starring  Edward  Woodward.  Russell  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Patrick  Mower:  The  Contract 
23.40  News 

IORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

1 7  JO  Cartoons  18.IXJ  French  Hour  1K.30 
IJTV  3)  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French 
19.30  News  m  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  20 JO  Just  Good  Friends  21.10 
Heart  of  a  Dragon  22.UU  News  in  English 
22.13  Jemima  Shore  Invcsiieaics 

MQNJLE  EAST  TV  (From  T.A.  north): 
13.00  Insight  13  JO  Another  Life  14.00700 
dob  14J0  Shape-Up  15. Ou  AJicmoun 
Movie  16.30  Spidcntum  17.00  Popcyc 
17.3U  Super  Book  iS.no  Bonanza  WU0 
Patrol  Beal  20. UU  Another  Life  20.70  News 
21.00  Happy  Days  21. 3o  Monday  Night 
Football  23.30  Too  Club  24.iX)  News  Up¬ 
date:  0Q.30  Eventide 


Volet  of  Music 

b  02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Dc touche:  Suite  from  Opera  ksa 

7.30  Moran:  Piano  Concerto  in  F.  K.4J3 

( Rudolf  Scrkm-Marlboro-Schneid.T): 
Verdi:  String  O’Jart-.-t  (Barcaboimt.  Au- 
her  Bailer  Music  from  Marco  Sp-ida 
9.3))  Brirren-  Canadian  Canusal.  «tp.l9; 
Richard  Bonnet:  Week!;.  Jazz  Calendar 
Milhaud;  Scaramouche  (Alpht-m  A:  Alois 
Kontarskn:  Shosi alcus ids:  Vn ij;n  Concer¬ 
to  No.  I .  op  i  David  Oi>!rafch-Ne» 

Philharmonia-Macim  ShoMakpvieh  r; 
Tchaikovsky:  Manfred  Symphony 
(Ormandyl 

12.00  Musical  Grcciines 
1 4.06  An  Hour  with  fiuintl  Michael  Meitrer 
m  works  by  Telemann.  Bach.  Scftvnir 
1 5.00  Fn.Kn  Jewish  Fclkkire 

15.30  luuth  Concert  -  U  uadrrkjnder  in 
Music-  with  Yoai  Ta!mi.  coad-jctor  A  MC 
-  music  by  Mozart .  Arriaca.  Chopm.  Mcn- 
dcl&sohn  Bizet 

lit. SO  Jerusalem  Symphisny  Orchcsira. 
Gurv  Bcrtmi  citnduciin;.  aitk  Edith 
Wiens.  J-shr  Breslcr  Flnnsh  Choir  Jul,i- 
.bfc.  Motel  Choir.  Munich  and  RAC  from 
South  Africa.  Brahms:  Fir.  Deutsches  Re¬ 
quiem.  op.  4S 

IS.lt'  Mu-ic  Visa.  Michiei  Levinas. 
•■Voice  of  Voices":  Tristan  Moral:  Disin¬ 
tegration:  Raff  Gelhar:  Polymorph 
19.115  Rameau:  Suite  from  Dardunus; 
Telemann:  Sonata  for  Reorder.  ll.r.Jn. 
Cello  Concerto  in  C;  Schubert  Sonata 
D.95*)iBnendd) 

2tt-TO  Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra.  Wien¬ 
er  Sjcngcrknabcn  Choir,  with  Petet 
Schrcicr.  Gnnficd  Homick.  Buch:  •‘Die 
Himmel  Ruchmcn":  Bruckner  Mass  in  F 
minor  The  Clarinet  Trio  from  Zurich  - 
Anton  Stadlcr:  5  Pieces  for  Bassci-Hom: 
Mozart:  Adagio  for  2  Basset-Horns  & 
Bassoon;  Josef  Wbe!feF:Trio  for  2  Clar¬ 
inets  and  Bassoon:  Mnzar::  Divcrtimerto 
for  5  Basset-Horns.  K.A?4 

23.1  ft  Jazz  lmpr>jvr..jttors  until  Frjdrtipn: 

First  Pn^ramme 

7 JO  Morning  Concert  ifrom  Vokc  of 
Music! 

9.30  Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 


10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11. 10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1.30  Education  for  all 
12.05  Sephardi  Songs 
13.00  News  in  English 
13  J0  News  ui  French 

14.0b  Children's  programmes 
]  5.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Religion  Programme 
17.2U  Ewervman's  Dmvetsiiy:  Biology 
18.U6  Alicmoon  Classics 

18  47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  KeilL-ciJons  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olira 
22.05  CaOles  tn  Spain 

Second  Programme 

6J3  Green  Light -driven' corner 
7.00  This  Morrang  -  news  magazine 
8  05  Safe  Journey 

0.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivka  MichocB 

10  10  All  Shades  or  the  Network 

12. 10  Open  Line  -  news  and  music 
L3.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 
14.06  Matter*  of  Ini  crest  -  with  Gobi  Gazfc 
15.05  Magk  Moments-  favourite  old  songs 

16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17. 10  Economics  Magazine 
I?  JO  Of  Men  and  Figures 
15.06  Consumer  Broadcast 
16.45  Today  in  Sport 

19.05 Today-  radio  newsreel 
IT50  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05  Jazz  Corner 
23  05  Treasure  Hunt 

Army 

6. 10  Morning  Sounds 

6  JO  Umvcrcitv  on  the  Air 
7.07  “707“  -  with  Alex  Asski . 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  -  with  Stmtnrt  Nchnshtan 

1 1  .Ct5  Israeli  Autumn  -  with  EG  YisraeG 
13.15  Two  Hours 

15.05  Tone  Out 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel 

1S.DS  Arm  v  mid  Defence  Magazine 

19  05  Music  Today  -  musk  magazine 
2u  05  Golden  OlAos  Hit  Parade 
21.00  Mabai  -  TV  Newsreel 

21.35  Uniieraiy  on  the  Air 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.i)5  Interview  of  the  Week  (repeal) 

00.05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat 


ENGLISH  BROADCASTS— ISRAEL 
•  RADIO  ' 

07JXWT7.15  News  and  Press  Review 
13.00- 13  JO  News  and  Femme  Programme 
17.00-17.05  News 
20.00-20. 15  News  Magazine 
on  la  Programme. 

—  576  IcOoHera — centre  and  north 

—  1 17D  kOoHdrz.— Jerusalem  area 

WHAT’S  ON 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
|S241 5  per  line  including  VAT.  Inser¬ 
tion  every  day  of  the  ftiorrth  costs 
IS4&300  per  line  including  VAT,  per 
month. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Museum  Exltibi&ous:  Photography,  ex¬ 
hibition  for  children  indudhig  demonstration 
comers  tPa ley  Center,  near  Rockefeller 
Museum].  The  Annand  Hammer  Collection, 
five  centuries  of  masterpieces.  Meet  the  Israeli 
Artist  (Wed.  10.30-12).  Artists  present  in  gal¬ 
lery.  Zigi  Ben  Haim,  sculptures  and  assemb¬ 
lages.  Moshc  Kopfennan,  Paintings.  Works  on 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4, 7.  9 

Eden:  Red  Dawn^EdKnw  Woman  in  Red; 
HiUnh:  Up  the  Creek,'  Elfin  Splash; 
Mbebefi:  Anita  7.  9;  Org  fb  Paris -Texas  4. 
&30. 9;  Orkuc  Ghost  Suners:  Ofmu*Rage 
and  Glbtyi  RomBeyond  the  WaOs;  Sana- . 
dar:  Another  Time  Another  Place  7.15. 
9.15:  Btayend  Bs'unttK  Top  Secret  7,  9; 
Chums  One:  Jnduma  Jones  and  the  Tem- 
pleof  Doom  7:  hGgbt  Porter  7;Tbc  Dresser 
9;  Bdt  Aaron;  Electric  Dreams  S.  7, 9; 
Oiwuiilhrque:  Doit  Giovani  7;  Et  Dieu 
Cteat  la  Femme  l<k  brad  Mnseum:  Fox 
and  die  Hound  3130 

TEL  AVTV  4  JO,  7.15,  9  JO 
ABenby:  The  Outsiders:  Ben-Ydmda: 
Woman  in  Red;  Chen  1:  Rage  and  Glorv 
4.40.  7*0. 9.45;  Chen  2s  Reuben  Reuben 
4.45. 7 JO.  9.40:  Cbm  Si  Splash  4.40. 7.20. 
9.45;  Chen  4:  Romancing  the  Stone  10  JO 
1  JO.  4.40.  7.20.  9.45:  Chen  Si  Grey  Fox 


Paper.  David  Tartaknyer,  Produce  of  Israel.  . 
Permanent  collection  of  Judaka.  Art  and 
Archaeology.  Rndudtdkr  Museum:  Egypt  - 
the  other  side  of  the  River  -  funerary  objects. 
Tkbo  House,  works  by  Anna  Tic  bo.  Hanukka 
lamps,  library  and  garden  cafe. 

Vbtimg  hoars  Main  Mnseum:  10-5.  At  II: 
Guided  (our  in  English.  3:  Spedai  tour  of 
Archaeology  galleries.  3.30:  Children's  film, 
"The  Fox  and  the  Hound."  4:  Seminar. 
"Maurice  Scudafc  and  the  Illustration  of  Chil¬ 
dren's  Books".  with  Yardena 1  Hadas.  8J0: 
Concert.  Pnina  Saltzman  (piano)  and  Uri 
WciscI  (cello).  Beethoven  Scmatas  and  Varia¬ 
tions -1. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD ASSAH- Guided  tour  of  ail  jnsiaOatioss 
★  Houriy  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and  Hadas- 
rCSCrVatkmS: 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY: 

1.  Tom  in  English  at  9  and  11  a.m.  from 
Admmtsuatiau  Building.  Givat  Ram  Campos. 
Buses?  and  28. 

~  Motui  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  Slop.  Further  detaib- 
TcL  02-882819. 

AMJT  WOMEN  (fonoexly  American  Mbndd 
Women).  Free  Morning  Touts  -  8  AJfcUai 
Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


4.45.  7  JO.  9.40:  Cinema  One:  The  'Chal¬ 
lenge;  Cinema  TWo:  Blues  Brothers  4.30, 
7,  9J0;  Dckd:  Trouble  in  Paradise  7.30. 

9  JO:  Drhcb:  Escape  from  the  Cage  5,5o" 
7.15,  9J0;  Sex  film,  nudnight:  r*i|pi 
t-0™*  <*»*^  Caonen  3J0’ 
5J0.9J0:  Garden:  The  Herd  4.40.  7. JO, 
9.7J9.Hod:  ToP  Scamj  Lea  I:  Beyond  (he 
VfeDs  L4S.  4.45,7.15,9.30;  Lev  B^Duty- 
Ftee  Marriage  L45.  5,  7-30.  9.40:  Umort-- 
Blamc.it-  on  Riff:  Maxim:  7lpr*r  Stocv-  - 

ty 4 JO, 7. 9 JO: Parte AtaBal2.2,4  7  30 
9JO;  Peer:  Harryaud  Son;  Shahaf:  Mama's 
7. 9 JO;  Studio:  Karate  Kid;  ' 
Tunis:  Danton  7.15.  9  JO;  Tdbetet  Bin 
Tel  Aviv:  Red  Dawn  4  jfl.  7;  9.3ft  ’ 
Td  Avb  Museum:  Los  Samoa  Inoccntes 
*£££•  T . 

HAIFA  4,  <k45. 9 

Ninja  m;  Anauu;  Ghost 
Busters;  Atxnon:  The  Chaflcnpe;  Chem 
Beyond  the  Walls;  Moriah:  Caddie  7; 


Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions:  Design  for 
Disabled  Persons.  Zarit&ky,  A  Retrospective. 
Art  of  Sardinia  until  the  end  of  the  Nuraghi 
period.  Collections-  20th  Century  Art;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Israeli  AreJMeua  RnUnsteb  PavDioa: 
Dennis  Oppenbeim:  Factories.  Fireworks. 
1979-84.  machine-like  assemblages. Visiting 
Hours.  Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Sun.-Tbur.  10-2;  5-9. 
Fri-  dosed.  Sat.  11-2;  7-10.  Helena  Rnbfaistam 
P^rSkn:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1: 5-7.  Fri.  dosed.  Sal. 
11-2. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

AMTT  WOMEN  (tarmoly  American  Mhradd 

Women).  Free  Monting  Tours -Tel  Aviv.Td. 

220187.243106. 

WtZO:  To  visit  our  projects  caD  Tel  Aviv.  . 
232939;  Jerusalem.  2aS060:  Haifa .  8*J537. 

PIONEER  WOMEN  -  N  A- AM  AT.  Morning 
tours.  Cafl  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096 


Haifa 

What's  Ob  Eb  Haifa,  «u«i  ftj  tilOTtfl. 


Witness  for  Rape  9;  Orab:  Woman  in  Red; 
.Otiyi  Moscow  on  the  Hudson  6.45. 9:  Peer: 
Rage  and  Glory;  Ron:  The  Bounty  4. 6  JO. 
9:  Shrrit:  ParisTexas  6  JO,  9 

RAMATGAN 

Anaw  Rage  and  dory  7.15,  9  JO:  Di- 
.  amqud  Peddlers  4  J&;  LUy:  Woman  m  Red 
•' 7.W.9JO;OSticGbosiBnstStmi4JO,7.15. 
9 JO-.  Qrdoz  Maria’s  Lovecs  7.15.  9  JO: 
.Ramat'GmcTtaeCl]aDenge.7.t5.9J0 

fiER23EJYA  . 

'  Darith  La  Ttawiala  7.15, 9.30:  King  of  the' 
^Beasa 4JG;  Bectiak  Maria's  Lovers  7.15. 

'  9 JO;  TKceuRdyoudthe  Walls?.  15.  9.15  • 
tSan.:  Mot.  also  4 JO)  -  '  ’  - 

HOLON  V 

Mtjoiil:  Rage,  and  gjory  7;15. 9.S):  Savoy: 

'  Woman  In  Red  7US,‘  9.30:  Indiana  Jones 
and  (be  Temple  of  . Doom  4.30 

BAT  YAM 

Azanmif:  Red  Dawn  4.30. 7.15. 9  JO 
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In 

Arrears 

Tax,  Budget 
Plans  Reflect 
The  Depth  of 
Fiscal  Distress 


By  LEONARD  SILK 

MAST  week  the  Administration  started  laying  out  plans 
■  for  a  radical  change  in  the  American  fiscal  ays- 

_  tem,  and  for  completing  the  Reagan  Revolution 
■H  by  further  cots  in  social  spending. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  President  himself  fully 
supports  all  the  proposals  his  advisers  are  throwing  to 
him,  or  whether  Congress  will  give  him  what  he  wants  if 
he  fights  for  his  advisers*  recommendations.  But  what  is 
clear  is  that  the  nation's  disordered  budget  position,  with 
the  deficit  miming  at  $210  billion,  at  least,  in  1985,  will  re¬ 
quire  heroic  measures  if  the  nation's  weakened  economy 
is  to  be  reinvigorated. 

There  is  an  uneasy  sense  in  Washington,  in  Wall 
Street  and  in  financial  markets  everywhere  that  the 
budgetary  and  fiscal  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost, 
and  if  strong  action  is  not  taken,  the  national  and  world 
economy  will  lapse  into  recession.  To  deal  with  that 
threatening  prospect,  the  President’s  top  economic  ad¬ 
visers  last  week  offered  a  two-track  plan. 

On  the  fiscal  side,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  presented  Mr.  Reagan  with  a  sweeping  and  radi¬ 
cal  proposal.  To  correct  the  inefficiencies  and  inequities 
of  die  tax  system,  which  it  saw  as  unfair  and  a  barrier  to 
growth.  Treasury  proposed  to  eliminate  a  mass  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  exemptions  and  tax  shelters  to  make  possible  a 
sharp  reduction  In  personal  and  corporate  tax  rates.  The 
present  16  brackets  of  the  personal  Income  tax,  ranging 
from  11  percent  to  50  percent,  would  be  replaced  by  three 
tax  rates  set  at  15  percent,  25  percent  and  35  percent.  The 
corporate  Income  tax  rate  would  be  cut  to  33  percent  from ' 
a  top  rate  of  46  percent. 

The  effect  of  wiping  out  many  deductions  and  cutting 
rates  would,  in  keeping  with  the  President’s  orders, 
mean  neither  an  increase  nor  a  decrease  in  tax  revenues, 
but  be* ‘revenue  neutral."  Mr.  Reagan  was  bolding  to  Ms 
campaign  line  of  no  tax  increase  except  as  a  last  resort. ' 
But  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  support  the  tax  plan. 

A  Partial  IFTMZt! . 

His '  deficit-shrinking  would  all  come  from  cutting 
spending.  Early  last  week,  budget  director  David  A? 
Stockman  gave  Mr.  Reagan  a  loose-leaf  notebook  full  of 
proposals  for  cutting  outlays,  to  bring  the  deficit  down  to 
$106  billion  by  the  fiscal  year  1988.  By  the  end  of  the  week, 
Mr.  Stockman’s  hit  list  had  been  transmogrified  into  a 
“freeze"  in  Government  spending,  which  Mr.  Reagan  is 
said  to  have  tentatively  approved. 

Under  the  so-called  freeze,  overall  Government 
spending  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  would  be  held  to  current 
levels.  That,  officials  said,  would  produce  the  same  $100 
billion  deficit  in  1988. 

But  the  freeze  would  not  affect  Social  Security  or  the 
military,  which  together  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  deficit.  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  running  at  $130 
billion  this  year,  cannot  be  touched.  That  leaves  only 
about  rave-fifth  of  the  budget  where  cuts  can  be  made. 
During  the  campaign.  Mr.  Reagan  promised  not  to  cut 
Social  Security  benefits  of  present  or  future  retirees.  And 
he  continues  to  press  for  a  rapid  military  buildup,  al¬ 
though  a  battle  rages  between  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  and  Mr.  Stockman,  who  contends  the  rise 
in  military  spending  must  at  least  be  slowed  down. 
Present  betting  gives  Mr.  Stockman  the  edge. 

Critics  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  freeze  say  it  is  no  freeze  at 
all,  but  a  selective  way  to  get  rid  of  social  programs.  A 
decision  to  maintain  overall  spending  next  year  at  cur¬ 
rent  levels,  Administration  officials  say,  would  mean 
cuts  of  $45  billion  in  areas  outside  Social  Security  and  the 
military.  But  Charles  L.  Schultze,  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  under  President  Carter,  con¬ 
tends  that  since  interest  payments  on  the  swelling  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  go  up  by  $W  billion  next  year,  this  would 
actually  mean  a  $60  billion  cut  in  social  programs,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  hard  hit.  These  proposed  cuts 
are  likely  to  create  revolt  In  Congress,  not  only  among 
pomocratf;  hut  also  among  many  Republicans  concerned 
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Tm  not  going  to  make 
decisions  today. 
We’ll  talk  more  about  it.’ 


on  deficit  reduction, 
as  quoted  by  Larry  Speakes, 
White  House  spokesman 


‘The  budget  freeze  could 
be  the  beginning  of  the 
deficit  thaw/ 

BOB  DOLE 

r.e/v  Ser.are  Majors?/  t.eacer . 


‘All  is  not  right  in  the  economic 
state  of  the  United  States.  We 
face  some  tough  policy  choices 
— tough  politically  and  tough 
economically/ 

PAUL  A.  VOLCKER 
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about  the  1986  Congressional  elections  and  Indeed  over 
which  party  will  control  the  White  House  in  1988. 

The  two-track  Administration  program  Is  something 
of  a  political  mystery.  Major  elements  are  uncharacter¬ 
istic  of  the  past  Reagan  canon,  others  harmonious  with  it. 

Uncharacteristic  in  the  fiscal  plan  Is  the  proposed 
'shifting  of  tax  burdens  from  individuals  to  businesses, 
with  individuals  getting  a  net  tax  cut  of  8.5  percent  while 
businesses  would  get  a  tax  increase  of  25  percent  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  plan  would  lighten  taxes  on  the  poor  and  prob¬ 
ably  raise  them  for  many  of  the  rich.  It  would  end  the  ac¬ 
celerated  depreciation  program,  worth  $32  bfllian  to  busi¬ 
nesses  this  year,  together  with  the  investment  tax  credit 
worth  another  $27  billion. 

How  did  this  Treasury  tax  proposal — a  close  cousin 
to  the  Democratic  Bradley-Gephardt  “Fair  Tax”  and  the 
Republican  Kemp-Kasten  “Fast  Tax”  —  happen? 

A  year  ago  President  Reagan  asked  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  a  tax-simplification  plan,  to  be  delivered  after 


From  Moscow  and  Washington,  With  Sincere  Wishes 


BOTH  parties  to  next  month’s 
talks  on  arms  control  dis¬ 
played  enough  good  will 
last  week  to  make  almost  a  dis¬ 
tant  memory  the  sharp  rhetoric 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
were  exchanging  not  so  long  ago. 

In  Washington,  President  Rea¬ 
gan's  national  security  adviser, 
Robert  C.  McFarlane,  said  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  be 
“flexible  and  constructive”  in  the 
talks  in  Geneva  Jan.  7  and  8  be¬ 
tween  Secretary  of  State  George 
p.  Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  The 
President  and  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  of  West  Germany,  the  first  of 
several  Allied  leaders  expected  in 
Washington  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
said  after  a  White  House  meeting 
that  “prompt  and  meaningful 
progress  is  possible."  In  Moscow, 
the  Soviet  leader,  Konstantin  U. 
Chernenko,  told  British  visitors 
his  side  would  consider  the  “most 
radical  solutions”  to  all  aspects  of 
arms  limitations. 

Presumably  to  maintain  a 
favorable  climate,  the  White 
House  held  op  until  February  the 
release  of  a  report  an  violations  of 


David  G.  Halo 

standing  arms  agreements  the 
Soviet  Union  is  alleged  to  have 
made.  Despite  the  new  optimism, 
Moscow  gave  the  impression  last 
week  that  it  did  not  anticipate  a 
slowdown  in  the  arms  race.  The 
official  Soviet  military  budget  for 
1985  was  up  by  12  percent  The 
published  figure  of  $23  billion, 
however,  is  only  a  small  part  of 
total  anus-related  expenditure. 
At  the  same  time.  Defease  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  w.  Weinberger  re¬ 
jected  suggestions  from  Congres¬ 
sional  Republicans  to  stretch  out 


American  military  spending  as  a 
deficit-cutting  measure. 

Talks  on  medium-range  mis¬ 
siles  were  broken  off  by  Moscow  a 
year  ago  when  deployment  of  such 
missiles  began  in  Britain,  West 
Germany  and  Italy.  Last  week, 
there  was  a  small  sign  that  Mos¬ 
cow’s  softened  attitude  might  be 
having  an  effect  os  Western  Euro¬ 
peans.  In  Belgium,  the  Social 
Christian  Party,  the  largest  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  governing  coalition, 
said  deployment  of  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  scheduled  for  March  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  should  be  delayed  if  the 
January  talks  lead  to  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  negotiations.  To  keep  the 
political  peace,  the  Belgian  Gov¬ 
ernment  deferred  a  final  decision 
until  after  a  visit  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Wilfried  Martens  to  Washing¬ 
ton  next  month.  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Kohl  pointedly  warned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  missile  deployment 
would  go.forward  “in  the  absence 
of  concrete  results”  from  the 
talks.  The  two  leaders  also  called 
for  strengthened  conventional 
forces  to  reduce  the  need  to  resort 
to  nuclear  weapons  to  hold  off  a 
Soviet  attack. 


the  election.  During  the  campaign,  the  complex  job  of 
overhauling  the  tax  system  was  left  to  the  Treasury’s 
professionals,  working  with  little  or  no  guidance  from 
senior  political  officials.  Since  the  President  had  asked 
for  a  plan  to  promote  simplicity,  equity  and  growth,  there 
was  virtually  no  other  way  for  the  Treasury  staff  to  go,  as 
the  existence  of  the  two  Congressional  flat-tax  proposals 
indicates  —  one  from  a  liberal  and  one  from  a  conserva¬ 
tive.  To  be  sure,  as  Secretary  Regan  said,  the  plan  was 
"written  on  a  word  processor,”  and  special  interests 
fearful  of  losing  their  loopholes  will  be  fighting  to  make 
deletions  and  inserts.  They  may  even  succeed  in  wiping  it 
out,  either  at  the  White  House  or  in  Congress. 

Much  in  the  President’s  budget  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  characteristic  of  bis  original  approach. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  long  wanted  to  shrink  the  social  role  of 
Government,  and  his  plan  would  move  far  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Administration’s  new  "bible”  —  the  first  was 
George  Gilder's  “Wealth  and  Poverty,”  which  called  tor 
richer  rewards  for  the  rich  —  Is  Charles  Murray’s  “Los¬ 
ing  Ground,”  which  makes  a  powerful  case  against  social 
programs  as  harmful  to  the  poor. 

An  ‘Alexandrian  Solution’ 

Mr.  Murray  offers  as  his  “final  and  most  ambitious 
thought  experiment”  a  program  for  “scrapping  the  en¬ 
tire  Federal  welfare  and  income-support  structure  for 
working-aged  persons,  including  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children),  Medicaid,  food  stamps,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  worker’s  compensation,  subsidized 
housing,  disability  Insurance  and  the  rest,”  leaving  work¬ 
ing-aged  people  with  “no  recourse  whatsoever  except  the 
job  market,  family  members,  friends  and  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  locally  funded  services.  It  is  the  Alexandrian  solu¬ 
tion:  Cut  the  knot,  for  there  is  no  way  to  untie  it." 

Opponents  of  the  President’s  fiscal  strategy  may  see 
it  in  terms  of  a  different  Greek  myth:  the  Procrustlan 
bed,  with  soda!  programs  chopped  off  when  they  don’t  fit 
the  tax  base.  And  Congress  appears  likely  to  resist  either 
radical  solution.  Yet  the  huge  budget  deficit  exerts 
powerful  pressure  for  cutting  spending;  and  Mr.  Reagan 
is  barring  the  way  to  higher  taxes.  A  compromise  will  be 
hard  to  reach. 

■  But  the  disorder  of  the  nation's  finances  is  aggravat- 
leg  Its  problems.  Despite  recent  drops  In  the  prime  rate, 
now  at  11  y4  percent,  interest  rates  adjusted  for  inflation 
remain  high.  The  dollar  is  overvalued,  and  again  rising. 
Though  there  was  a  small  dip  last  month,  October’s  trade 
deficit  puts  the  year's  total  at  its  highest  ever.  The  bank¬ 
ing  structure  is  weakened,  and  the  economy  depends  in¬ 
creasingly  on  a  huge  inflow  of  foreign  capital.  Last 
week's  report  of  the  third  decline  in  five  months  of  tire 
Index  of  Leading  Indicators,  a  main  gauge  of  economic 
activity,  was  a  reminder  of  the  danger  of  slump. 

Lately  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  trying  to  stave 
off  recession  by  pushing  down  interest  rates.  But  the 
money  supply  surged  $6.7  billion  in  mid-November,  and 
analysts  are  worried  that  the  Fed  cannot  do  more  to  res¬ 
cue  the  economy  from  a  recession  without  generating 
inflation.  In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainties,  last  week  the 
stock  market  sickened  and  fell.  The  Dow  industrials 
closed  with  the  week  down  31.36  points,  at  1488.94. 
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Senate’s  Dole 
Has  His  Own 
Budget  Ideas 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Washington 

WHEN  Bob  Dole  won  a  hotly  contested,  five- 
man  race  last  week  to  become  the  new  Senate 
majority  leader,  the  Kansas  Republican  cap¬ 
tured  one  of  the  most  powerful  jobs  in  the 
capital,  and  got  a  running  start  toward  1988,  when  he  is 
likely  to  bid  for  his  party's  Presidential  nomination.  But 
his  selection  also  illustrates  divisions  within  that  party  as 
President  Reagan  prepares  for  8  second-term  program 
of  deficit  reduction  and  economic  resuscitation. 

The  final  vote  was  between  Mr-  Dole  and  Ted  Stevens 
of  Alaska,  and  the  choice  symbolized  what  Saute  Repub¬ 
licans  were  looking  for  in  a  leader.  As  Dan  Quayle  of  Indi¬ 
ana  noted,  both  men  represented  an  “Independent 
breed,”  feisty  personalities  who  were  not  afraid  to  speak 
their  mind  or  hold  their  ground,  even  against  a  popular 
Republican  President. 

The  amiable  outgoing  leader,  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of 
Tennessee,  was  respected  for  his  calm  and  collegial 
style.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  last  session,  lawmakers 
worried  that  the  Senate  was  running  out  of  control.  This 
time,  they  opted  for  a  more  assertive  hand.  As  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  last  four  years,  Mr. 
Dole  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  legislators 
on  Capitol  Hill,  a  conservative  by  background  but  a  prag¬ 
matist  by  instinct  who  lives  by  the  adage  that  politics  is 
the  an  of  the  possible.  He  is  also  a  natural  on  television,  a 
crisp  and  witty  speaker  who  can  effectively  represent  the 
Senate  to  the  public.  If,  as  Walter  F.  Mondale  maintains, 
no  party  will  ever  again  nominate  a  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  who  cannot  master  the  medium,  the  same  may  well 
hold  for  Congressional  leaders. 

Keeping  Election  Promises 

From  the  moment  of  his  election,  Mr.  Dole  followed 
the  approach  he  had  promised  his  colleagues:  cooperate 
with  the  White  House  when  possible,  but  disagree  when 
necessary.  As  he  rode  the  Capitol  subway  back  to  his  of¬ 
fice  after  the  vote,  be  told  a  reporter:  ”1  have  a  very  high 
record  of  support  for  the  President,  but  I  also  understand 
the  separation  between  the  Senate  and  the  White  House. 
It’s  got  to  be  a  two-way  street.”  The  next  day,  he  started 
directing  traffic  by  telling  the  President  that  White 
House  plans  for  deep  cuts  in  domestic  programs  would 
encounter  stiff  resistance.  The  better  approach,  he  said, 
was  to  apply  an  across-the-board  freeze  to  most  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  so  that  cuts  would  seem  more  equitable 
and  the  opposition  would  be  neutralized. 

The  initial  White  House  reaction  to  Mr.  Dole's  elec¬ 
tion,  and  to  his  budget  proposal,  was  positive.  But  two 
major  battles,  at  least,  loom  ahead.  Mr.  Dole  feels  that  to 
be  successful  any  deficit-reduction  package  has  to  in¬ 
clude  less  military  spending  and  mo  re -tax  revenues.  Nei¬ 
ther  Is  an  option  the  Administration  has  favored  so  far. 

The  new  leader  also  seems  ready  to  talk  tough  with 
the  more  ideological  conservatives  in  his  own  ranks,  led 
by  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina,  who  often  frustrated  . 
Mr.  Baker  by  promoting  their  own  agenda.  Mr.  Helms 
may  have  been  a  bit  frustrated  himself  last  week,  as  he 
reluctantly  announced  that  he  would  not  take  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  would 
keep  a  promise  he  made  to  home-state  farmers  during 
his  re-election  campaign  and  stay  on  as  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  Dole  fired  a  warning  shoi  at  Mr.  Helms  and  his 
allies.  “Sometimes  you  just  have  to  push;  you  just  can't 
let  one  Senator  tie  up  the  Senate,"  he  said  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  At  week's  end,  Mr.  Dole  was  considering 
whether  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  a  special  Sen¬ 
ate  panel  and  push  for  a  series  of  rules  changes  early  next 
year  that  would  strengthen  the  leadership’s  ability  to  ex¬ 
pedite  Senate  business,  in  part  by  curbing  filibusters. 

Mr.  Helms’s  decision  opened  the  way  for  Richard  G. 
Lugar  of  Indiana,  who  came  in  third  in  the  leadership 
race,  to  take  over  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Dole's  eleva¬ 
tion  put  two  other  moderates  in  control  of  major  commit¬ 
tees  —  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon  at  Finance  and  John  C. 
Danfortb  of  Missouri  at  Commerce. 

Confronting  the  ‘Young  Turks’ 

In  five  other  leadership  contests,  the  Senate  Republi¬ 
cans  also  tended  to  pick  centrists.  Those  choices  place  a 
pragmatic  Senate  leadership  cm  a  collision  course  with 
younger  economic  conservatives,  led  by  Representatives 
Jack  F.  Kemp  of  New  York  —  also  a  Presidential  aspir¬ 
ant  —  and  Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia.  The  Young  Turks, 
as  they  have  come  to  be  known,  advocate  confronting  the 
Democrats  at  every  turn  and  dramatizing  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  Mr.  Dole  has  long  insisted  that  Repub¬ 
licans  have  to  find  “common  ground”  with  Democrats. 

Such  talk  angers  the  Young  Turks,  who  have  also 
clashed  with  the  House  Republican  leader.  Bob  Michel  of 
Illinois,  a  pragmatic  conservative  in  the  Dole  mold.  Rich¬ 
ard  Viguerie,  a  New  Right  organizer  with  close  ties  to  the 
Young  Turks,  spoke  for  many  of  them  when  he  called  Mr. 
Dole's  victory  an  “unmitigated  disaster." 

The  divisions  In  the  Republican  ranks  are  not  just 
ideological.  They  also  reflect  differences  In  priorities  and 
perspective.  Senate  Republicans  have  a  majority,  and  so 
responsibility  for  legislation.  House  Republicans,  Mr. 
Dole  notes,  have  been  a  minority  for  30  years  and  have 
the  “luxury"  of  avoiding  the  messy  business  of  compro¬ 
mise.  There  is  also  a  difference  of  perspective  with  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Dole  says  that  his  aim  Is  to  fashion  a 
deficit-reduction  package  that  can  get  51  votes.  The 
President  does  not  face  the  same  institutional  pressures. 

And  unlike  the  President,  Mr.  Dole  and  the  21  other 
Republican  Senators  up  for  re-election  In  1988  have  to 
calibrate  every  move  for  its  political  ramifications.  Mr. 
Dole  says  that  the  best  way  to  protect  those  running  in 
1S86  is  to  “get  the  deficit  down  and  keep  the  economy  roll¬ 
ing.”  His  legislative  skill,  and  his  sense  of  humor,  will  be 
sorely  tried  in  the  months  ahead,  as  he  tries  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  factions  in  his  own  party,  while  reaching 
across  the  aisle  for  Democratic  support. 
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Judge  Paul  Garrity 


Sewage  Ruling 
Bans  Building 
In  Boston 

Few  citizens  distressed  by  a  per¬ 
ception  of  legislative  inactivity  have 
the  power  to  act  on  their  frustrations 
immediately.  But  Judge  Paul  G. 
Garrity  of  Superior  Court  in  Boston 
is  one  of  them,  and  last  week  act  he 
did.  Wednesday  evening,  he  watched 
local  television  interviews  with  state 
legislators  about  the  Massachusetts 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee’s 
decision  to  postpone  action  on  a  bill 
that  would  create  a  new  state  water 
and  sewer  authority.  Thursday,  be 
imposed  a  moratorium,  retroactive 
to  June  1983,  on  permits  for  commer¬ 
cial  connections  to  the  antique  sewer 
system  through  which  the  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  42  neighboring  cities  and 
towns  still  dump  tons  of  raw  sewage 
into  Boston  Harbor. 

The  action  effectively  puts  a  stop¬ 
per  in  the  $500  million-a-year  build¬ 
ing  boom  that  has  been  reinvigorat- 
ing  the  metropolitan  area  of  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  people.  It  also  threatens  to  add 
to  a  long  list  of  city  institutions  in  re¬ 
ceivership.  The  decision — the  latest 
produced  by  a'decade  of  lawsuits  in¬ 
volving.  among  other  things,  the 
city’s  jails,  public  service  hiring  and 
its  election-district  lines  —  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  announcement  of  hear¬ 
ings  this  week  on  whether  the  courts 
should  take  over  the  Sewer  Division 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis¬ 
sion  water  system. 

Judge  Garrity  said  he  would  “back 
off  with  pleasure”  if  the  Legislature 
was  moved  to  act,  as  he  had  ordered 
it  to  more  than  a  year  ago  —  and  by 
last  week  —  after  the  city  of  Quincy, 
south  of  Boston,  sued  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  commission  and  state  officials 
over  pollution  of  its  beaches  and 
shellfish  flats.  There  were  mixed 
opinions  on  the  prospect  in  the  State 
House,  where  many  lawmakers  are 
concerned  that  a  harbor  clean-up 
would  raise  their  constitutents’ 
water  rates.  Gov.  Michael  S.  Duka¬ 
kis  has  filed  legislation  creating  a 
new  water  and  sewer  agency  with 
the  power  to  sell  bonds;  that  bill  and 
one  dealing  with  sewer  services  are 
languishing  in  the  House. 

Texaco’s  Loss 
Without  Tears 

Those  cynics  who  believe  corpo¬ 
rate  bookkeeping  is  sometimes  done 
with  mirrors  might  And  something 
to  reflect  on  in  an  announcement  last 
week  by  Texaco  Inc.  The  company 
said  it  had  decided  to  reduce  its 
valuation  of  certain  assets,  creating 
a  $765  million  write-off  to  be  charged 
against  fourth  quarter  earnings. 

Analysts  said  the  move  resulted 
from  thinning  profits,  excess  refin¬ 
ing  capacity  and  other  pressures 
that  affect  the  oil  industry  as  a 
whole.  Part  of  Texaco's  move,  writ¬ 
ing  off  some  of  its  exploration  acre¬ 
age,  demonstrated  Texaco’s  belief 
that  the  industry’s  future  isn’t  as 
rosy  as  it  once  appeared. 

But  there  were  one  or  two  other 
factors  involved  in  the  accounting 
move  that  helped  brighten  the  pic¬ 
ture,  at  least  for  Texaco.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  begun  to  sell  off  some  of  the 
assets  it  acquired  in  its  $10.2  billion 
purchase  of  the  Getty  Oil  Company 
last  summer.  And  one  chunk  of 
properties,  now  worth  $2.1  billion, 
was  carried  on  Getty’s  books  at  only 
about  $1.2  billion. 

The  company  said  the  apparent 
$900  million  profit  would  not  be  re¬ 
ported  as  earnings,  but  as  a  sort  of 
postpurchase  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  remaining  Getty  assets.  How¬ 
ever  Texaco  wants  to  treat  it.  money 
is  money,  and  Barry  Good,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  with  Morgan  Stanley  &  Compa¬ 
ny,  said  the  company's  large  write¬ 
off  “is  related  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  $900  million  —  they  have 
substantial  gains  and  they  must  look 
for  some  way  to  offset  them.” 

Weighing  Time 
Againsi  Life 

It  makes  no  sense  to  poke  along  at 
55  miles  an  hour  when  there’s  no  one 
else  on  the  road,  say  drivers  of  the 
West's  empty,  smooth  interstates 


who  want  to  go  faster  than  the  speed 
limit.  But  it  makes  even  less  sense, 
say  motorists  whose  nerves  are 
tested  on  traffic-clogged  and  second- 
rate  roads  elsewhere,  to  argue  that 
saving  time  is  more  important  than 
saving  lives. 

A  panel  set  up  by  Congress  two 
years  ago  to  study  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  limit  has  taken  both  arguments 
to  heart.  In  its  report  released  last 
week,  the  Transportation  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  said  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  federally  imposed  speed  limit 
saves  between  2,000  and  4,000  lives  a 
year  and  should  be  retained.  But  the 
panel  threw  back  to  Congress  the 
burden  of  making  a  “value  judg¬ 
ment”  on  whether  to  allow  higher 
speeds  anyway  on  long  stretches  of 
the  interstates,  saying  that  They 
could  have  benefits  without  a  “pro¬ 
portional  impact  on  safety.” 

If  speeds  of  60  or  65  were  allowed 
on  about  75  percent  of  the  interstates 
—  31,000  miles  of  the  42,500  miles  of 
interstates  would  be  affected  — 
about  500  more  people  would  die 
each  year,  the  panel  said.  Put  an¬ 
other  way,  about  850,000  hours  of 
travel  time  would  be  saved  for  every 
life  lost,  the  panel  said.  Safety 
groups  said  the  report  provides  am¬ 
munition  for  those  who  oppose  the 
current  speed  limit. 

Recalling  Some 
Contested  Cars 

Safety  on  the  highways  begins  on 
the  car  maker’s  drawing  board.  With 
the  prodding  of  Government  regula¬ 
tors,  the  Big  Three  auto  companies 
last  week  announced  that  they  would 
recall  more  than  four  million  cars, 
the  sixth  biggest  recall  ever  and  the 
largest  during  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration.  General  Motors  alone  is  call¬ 
ing  back  3.1  million  of  its  midsize 
models,  from  1978  through  1980,  for  a 
rear-axle  problem.  Ford’s  action  in¬ 
volves  several  late-model  compacts 
and  subcompacts  that  may  have 
alignment  and  brake-line  complica¬ 
tions,  and  Chrysler  is  recalling  some 
of  its  popular  new  vans  for  fuel  tube 
problems. 

Transportation  Secretary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hanford  Dole  called  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  “fastest  possible  solution  to 
our  safety  concerns.  ”  But  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety,  a  consumer  group, 
was  not  impressed.  Since  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  formally  order  the 
recall,  the  group  complained,  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  cars  will  not  have  to  com¬ 
ply  with  Federal  guidelines. 

G.M.  had  fought  any  recall,  saying 
that  the  number  of  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  did  not  justify  such  a  huge  ac¬ 
tion.  It  consented,  analysts  said, 
partly  to  avoid  a  long  court  fight. 

That  is  just  what  the  company  and 
the  Government  face  because  of  an¬ 
other  G.M.  car.  Last  weekend,  the 
auto  maker  said  it  would  reject  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  National  Highway  Traf¬ 
fic  Safety  Administration  for  a  recall 
of  the  1980  X-cars.  Defects  have  been 
found  in  the  compact  car’s  power 
brake  system.  The  Government  has 
already  filed  a  suit  in  the  same  case 
and  is  seeking  the  “immediate”  re¬ 
call  of  1.1  million  X-cars  and  a  $4 
million  fine  against  G.M. 

Mismanaging 
Indian  Affairs 

If  there  ever  was  a  need  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  —  many  na¬ 
tive  Americans  might  argue  there 
was  not  —  there  no  longer  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  issued  last  week  by 
President  Reagan’s  Commission  on 
Indian  Reservation  Economies.  The 
commission  was  sharply  critical  of 
the  B.I.A.  and  recommended  that  it 
be  replaced  by  a  more  competent 
and  less  meddlesome  agency. 

As  It  stands,  the  B.I-A.  aims  at 
“patemalistc  control  and  thrives  on 
the  failure  of  Indian  tribes,*'  said 
Frank  Ryan,  staff  director  of  the 
commission.  The  report  accused  the 
B.I.A.  of  “excessive  regulation”  and 
"incompetent”  management,  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
agency  “consumes  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  budget  on  itself,  con¬ 
tracting  only  27  percent  of  its  pro¬ 
grams  to  Indian  tribes.” 

The  report  did  not  address  one 
major  complaint  of  Indian  leaders — 
that  direction  of  the  agency  fre¬ 
quently  gives  rise  to  conflicts  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  Indian  interests,  with  In¬ 
dians  invariably  the  losers.  How¬ 
ever,  B.I.A.  officials  acknowledged 
there  were  such  problems. 

The  main  remedy  recommended 
in  the  report  was  increased  “seif 
determination"  for  native  Amer¬ 
icans.  Under  a  new  agency  called  the 
Indian  Trust  Services  Administra¬ 
tion,  Indian  leaders  would  be  urged 
to  stress  entrepreneurship  as  a  pri¬ 
ority.  The  report  recommended 
spending  $200  million  over  a  five- 
year  period  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  budget  in¬ 
creases.  “It  means  that  the  other  73 
cents  per  dollar  that  the  B.I.A. 
spends  on  itself  will  now  go  to  the 
people  who  need  it,”  he  said.  "The 
B.I.A.  will  resist  it,  of  course." 
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Secretary’s  Comments  Regarded  as  a  Slap  at  Shultz 


objectives  and  force;  he  staled,  “must  be  contin¬ 
ually  reassessed."  ..  . 

He  also  says  decisions  on  the  use  of  force  de¬ 
pend  on  domestic  backing.  "Before  the  U.S.  com¬ 
mits  combat  forces  abroad,  there  must  be  some 
reasonable  assurance  «’e  will  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  their  elected  represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress,”  he  stated  in  Lhe  speech.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  condemned  Congress  and 
implied  that  laws  such  as  ifce  W  ar  Powers  Act  — ■ 
by  which  Congress  is  empowered  to  end  Amer¬ 
ican  combat  involvement  after  50  days  simply  by 
not  voting  to  extend  that  involvement  —  only  get 
in  the  way  of  responsible  executive  action. 

In  the  case  of  Lebanon.  Congress  voted  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  to  leave  the  marines  in  Leba¬ 
non  for  IS  months.  That  was  a  mandate.  Support 
for  il  began  to  wane  in  Congress  only  after  it 
seemed  that  the  original  peacekeeping  mission  of 
the  marines  was  unattainable. 

By  Mr.  Weinberger's  analysis,  such  a  shift  was 
justified.  He  himself  said  in  the  speech  that  once 
the  peacekeeping  mission  could  “not  be  real¬ 
ized,”  Mr.  Reagan  “properly  withdrew  forces 
equipped  only  for  peacekeeping." 

It  would  seem  that  most  things  •'depend.  "  as  a 
senior  American  diplomat  commented  after  the 
speech.  The  guidelines  offered  by  Mr.  Weinber¬ 
ger  were  welcomed  by  an  American  military 
corps  long  frustrated  by  being  asked  to  fight  wars 
short  of  victory  and  by  the  twilight  zone  of  diplo¬ 
macy. 

But  even  a  number  of  military  men  said  later 
in  Lhe  week  that  they  realized  that  what  the  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  was  doing  was  laying  down 
warnings  rather  than  formulating  a  new  defense 
doctrine. 


By  LESLIE  H.  GELB 


WASHINGTON  —  Hardly  a  year  has  gone  by 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that  Americans 
have  not  struggled  with  the  issue  of  when  and 
how  to  use  military  force.  Last  week,  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  entered  the 
fray,  arguing  that  the  standard  should  be:  Be 
prepared  to  fight  virtually  everywhere,  but  then 
decide  either  to  win  or,  failing  that,  to  get  out  or 
stay  out  in  the  first  place. 

This  was  to  be  Mr.  Weinberger's  defense  doc¬ 
trine  for  the  1980’s,  the  guide  for  the  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  military  force  on  which  more  than  a  trillion 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  the  next  four  years.  Ex¬ 
treme  caution  in  making  commitments,  but  once 
committed,  go  all  out  to  win,  nothing  short  of  un¬ 
conditional  surrender.  Grenadas,  yes,  but  no 
more  Vietnams  or  Koreas,  no  more  limited  wars 
for  limited  ends. 

The  Secretary’s  was  a  classic  statement  of  the 
traditional  military  point  of  view  —  black  and 
white,  win  or  lose  —  as  against  the  blurred  and 
gray  world  of  the  diplomat. 

But  were  the  guidelines  he  offered  clear  and 
practical,  and  how  did  they  fit  with  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  diplomacy?  These  were  among  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Weinberger’s  address  to 
the  National  Press  Club  on  Wednesday. 

He  had  little  to  say  about  ends  in  that  speech. 
Only  get  involved  militarily  if  the  interests  are 
“vital”  and  then,  only  as  “a  last  resort,"  he 
stated. 

It  was  almost  as  if  be  were  saying  that  judg¬ 
ments  about  means  should  determine  ends.  Thus, 
if  it  were  determined  that  the  United  States  was 
not  prepared  to  use  the  necessary  force  to  win  in 
any  given  situation,  better  to  disentangle  or  not 
get  started. 

He  did  not  deal  with  whether  commitment  to 
Korea  or  Vietnam  was  good  or  bad.  What  was 
wrong  was  the  "gradualist  incremental  ap¬ 
proach,”  he  said,  seeming  to  imply  the  errors 
were  not  going  to  the  Yalu  river  border  to  defeat 
North  Korea  and  China  and  not  bombing  North 
Vietnam  to  kingdom  come. 

How  did  Mr.  Weinberger  apply  this  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  case  in  point.  Central  America? 

His  text  did  not  suggest  whether  he  thought  it 
would  be  right  or  wrong  to  use  force  there.  But  he 
was  quite  clear  about  the  means:  “The  President 
will  not  allow  our  military  forces  to  creep — or  be 
drawn  gradually — into  a  combat  role  in  Central 
America  or  any  other  place  in  the  world.” 


To  make  his  points,  Mr.  Weinberger  set  up  two 
adversaries.  First,  there  was  a  Congress  he  la¬ 
belled  “isolationist.’ ’  and  which  he  charged  was 
unwilling  to  fight  anywhere.  Then,  there  were  the 
“theorists,"  taken  by  everyone  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  his  diplomats,  who  be 
accused  of  being  too  eager  to  use  force  almost 
everywhere  for  fuzzy  diplomatic  objectives. 

The  Congressional  target  was  not  surprising. 
The  State  Department  target  was.  It  brought  into 
the  open  a  long-festering  dispute  between  the  two 
men,  Mr.  Shultz  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  ar¬ 
guing  to  use  American  military  might  in  Gre¬ 
nada,  Lebanon,  and  generally  against  terrorists 
and  states  sponsoring  terrorism.  Mr.  Weinberger 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  reluctant 
in  each  case.  Mr.  Shultz  prevailed  in  Grenada 
and  Lebanon,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
President  Reagan  will  decide  to  respond  to  future 
terrorist  attacks. 

But  Mr.  Weinberger  has  not  given  up  the  bat¬ 
tle.  “Employing  our  forces  almost  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  and  as  a  regular  and  customary  pan  of 
our  diplomatic  efforts,”  he  said,  “would  surely 
plunge  us  headlong  into  the  son  of  domestic  tur¬ 
moil  we  experienced  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
without  accomplishing  the  goal  for  which  we 
committed  our  forces.” 

Was  Mr.  Weinberger  suggesting 
that  force  not  be  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  diplomacy? 

Is  the  United  States  to  refrain  from 
sending  Awacs  radar  control  aircraft 
to  Saudi  Arabia  to  send  a  signal  to 
Iran  or  making  a  similar  gesture  of 
support  for  Egypt  to  deter  Libya? 

Is  the  United  States  to  forswear 
naval  and  military  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  to  affect  the  attitudes  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  toward  negotia¬ 
tions  unless  the  Administration  is 
prepared  to  use  all-out  force  against 
these  countries? 

Mr.  Weinberger’s  aides  say  that 
their  boss  supported  all  of  these  ac¬ 
tions.  He  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  each  was  not  the  first  step  on  the 
slippery  slope  to  gradualism. 

The  question  remains,  who  is  to  say 
where  any  given  step  might  lead  in  a 
dynamic  situation?  As  Mr.  Weinber¬ 
ger  himself  stated  in  his  guidelines: 
“Conditions  and  objectives  invari¬ 
ably  change  during  the  course  of  a 
conflict.”  The  relationship  between 
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Panel  Votes  Against  Washington  on  Nicaragua 


The  United  States  Has  a 
Bad  Day  in  World  Court 


By  STUART  TAYLOR  Jr. 


WASHINGTON— Already  a  standard  target  of 
attacks  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  last  week  seemed  to  be  on  a  col¬ 
lision  course  with  another  world  forum,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice.  Some  legal  experts  see 
the  conflict  —  over  the  Court's  ruling  that  it  has 
the  power  to  judge  Reagan  Administration  ac¬ 
tions  against  Nicaragua  —  as  the  latest  step  in  a 
gradual  withering  of  the  United  States'  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  system  of  international  institutions  it 
helped  set  up  after  World  War  II.  Administration 
officials,  however,  contend  that  they  have  oper¬ 
ated  effectively  in  these  organizations. 

The  World  Court's  15-to-l  decision  to  consider 
the  Nicaraguan  claim  that  United  States  support 
for  military  attacks  against  the  Sandinistas  has 
violated  international  law  set  the  stage  for  a  vote 
on  whether  to  condemn  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressor.  Lawyers  for  the  United  States  are 
pessimistic  about  the  outcome. 

The  White  House  policy  of  “standing  tall”  has 
run  afoul  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  view  of  inter¬ 
national  law  before.  Washington  was  alone,  for 
example,  in  vetoing  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  in  October  1983  deploring  the  United  States 
invasion  of  Grenada  and  last  April,  against  out¬ 
side  military  intervention  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Administration  has  not  decided  whether  to 
show  up  for  the  next  round  of  the  World  Court  at 
The  Hague  to  defend  its  financing  of  rebels  in 
Nicaragua,  suspended  some  months  ago  by  Con¬ 
gress,  or  what  to  do  if  the  Court  finds  it  illegal. 


For  now,  the  White  House  is  pressing  to  have  the 
aid  restored  while  keeping  its  options  open  in  the 
Court.  One  option  is  to  boycott  the  proceedings 
and  ignore  any  orders  the  Court  issues.  Another 
is  to  drag  things  out,  hoping  the  case  will  go  away 
through  negotiated  settlement  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  conflicts  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas. 
A  third  is  to  comply  with  the  Court’s  orders.  As  a 
senior  Administration  official  said  last  week, 
“it’s  an  interesting  historical  juncture.” 

Nicaragua's  representatives  said  United 
States  defiance  of  the  World  Court  would  destroy 
Washington's  claim  to  be  a  champion  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  world  affairs — and  invite  comparisons 
to  Iran's  flouting  of  the  Court’s  1980  decision  that 
condemned  the  holding  of  American  diplomats  as 
hostages.  Some  Administration  officials 
stressed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  more  than  110  of 
the  world's  169  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  never  recognized  the  World  Court’s 
jurisdiction,  and  that  no  great  power  has  ever  al¬ 
lowed  the  Court  to  limit  its  military  options. 

In  mihXaLry  matters,  the  United  States  does 
seem  more  prone  than  it  once  was  to  go  it  alone,  a 
response,  some  say,  to  the  world’s  leftward  tilt. 
In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  for  example, 
the  Kennedy  Administration  obtained  an  author¬ 
izing  vote  from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  before  putting  a  quarantine  on  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  Cuba.  But  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  has  never  asked  the  O.A.S.,  which  is  not 
as  pro-United  States  as  it  once  was,  to  endorse  its 
complaint  that  Nicaragua  is  committing  aggres¬ 
sion  against  El  Salvador. 

On  other  fronts,  the  Administration  is  poised  to 


or  communist  and  radical  third  world  nati 
the  end  of  next  year.  And  there  has  been  1 
at  the  World  Bank  and  other  multiiatera 
cies  over  Washington’s  efforts  to  hold  dow 
for  projects  in  developing  countries. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  a  Columbia  law  pr 
who  was  Ambassador  io  Italy  in  the  Car 
ministration,  criticized  what  he  called  £ 
ministration’s  "tendency  for  unilateral  a 
and  its  isolation  in  world  forums,  ever 
traditional  allies.  "An  Administration 
claims  to  be  hard-boiled  in  protecting  l 
tional  interest  has  in  fact  been  sacrificing 
tionai  interest  by  its  failure  to  act  effecti 
international  institutions,”  he  said. 

Aides  to  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  the 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Natiot 
puted  this  view.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick’s  toug 
they  contended,  had  won  grudging  respec 
also  noted  that  the  United  States  had  inc 
contributions  to  United  Nations  agencii 
they  said  do  useful  work,  such  as  Unicel 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  has  contrasted  her  an 
of  ‘taking  the  United  Nations  seriouslv”  v 
previous  ‘‘habit  of  shrugging  off  wftatevi 
pened  in  the  United  Nations"  and  assumii 
doesn  t  matter,  they’re  just  letting  off  stea 

As  for  the  World  Court.  Mrs.  Kirkpatri 
sai  its  judges,  most  of  whom  are  from 
pioc  and  developing  nations,  were  < 
through  a  process  "as  nonpolitical  as  the  G 
Assembly  itself,”  the  implication  being  ih 
are  not  neutral  arbiters.  Some  in  the  Admi 

IH?  S*"1  Jnited  States  should  have  1 

ted  the  World  Court  case  in  the  first  plat 
should  now  declare  that  national  security  t 
are  not  subject  to  the  Court  s  jurisdictios 
11  *5®  United  States  does  not  appear 
C«ul  and  make  public  some  evidence  tl 
^  CentraI  America  is  Nica 
^TPardnFsai<J.  “What  the  world  conclu 
«wrae.  is  that  the  United  States  hasn't  got 
strong  case.”  ° 


Last  Week’s  Election  Will  End  11  Years  of  Military  Rule 


The 

World 


Thwarted,  Some 
Reach  Targets 


Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz's  strategy  for  “active  preven¬ 
tion”  of  terrorism  seemed  to 

produce  results  in  Rome  last  week, 
but  the  worldwide  threat  was  far 
from  over.  American  embassies 
came  under  attack  from  leftist  guer¬ 
rillas  in  Lisbon  and  from  drug  traf¬ 
fickers  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Italian  police  officials  announced 
the  arrests  of  seven  men  carrying 
Lebanese  passports  near  Rome, 
where  they  appeared  to  be  planning 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy.  They  had  a  map  of  the  build¬ 
ing  showing  supposed  “weak 
points,”  Police  Chief  Marcello  Mo- 
narca  said.  Leaflets  seemed  to  link 
them  to  Islamic  Holy  War,  which  has 
taken  responsibility  for  five  embassy 
and  barracks  bombings  in  Beirut 
and  Kuwait  in  the  last  19  months  that 
killed  360  people.  Chief  Monarca  said 
an  address  found  on  an  eighth  man 
who  was  arrested  carrying  explo¬ 
sives  in  Zurich  led  to  the  suspects  in 
Rome.  Western  news  agencies  in 
Beirut  later  received  threats  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Italian  Government  for 
“following  the  ways  of  American  im¬ 
perialism  and  desperately  defending 
its  devilish  role." 

The  murder  of  a  senior  British  dip¬ 
lomat  in  Bombay  may  also  have  had 
a  Middle  Eastern  connection.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  calls  received  by  news 
agencies,  Percy  Norris,  the  British 
Deputy  High  Commissioner,  was 
shot  by  a  Revolutionary  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Socialist  Moslems,  which  also 
had  claimed  responsibility  for  killing 
a  British  official  in  Greece  in  March. 
London  newspapers  suggested  that 
the  killers  hoped  to  force  Britain  to 
free  three  Arabs  convicted  of  shoot¬ 
ing  Israel's  Ambassador,  Shlomo 
Argov,  in  London  two  years  ago. 

In  Bogota,  a  woman  was  killed  and 
six  men  —  all  Colombians  —  were 
wounded  when  a  bomb  exploded 
near  the  American  Embassy.  Co¬ 
caine  smugglers  had  threatened  re¬ 
prisals  if  .suspected  traffickers  are 
extradited  to  the  United  States.  In 
Lisbon,  leftist  guerrillas  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  four  grenades  tossed 
into  the  American  Embassy  com¬ 
pound;  no  one  was  hurt. 


Separatist  Strife 
In  Sri  Lanka 

Sri  Lanka,  a  crowded  island  coun¬ 
try  off  southeast  India,  has  been 
periodically  shaken  by  violence  be- 
tween  the  majority  Sinhalese  and  ex¬ 
tremists  among  the  minority 
Tamils.  Last  week,  the  Government 
took  unusual  measures  to  ward  off 
what  it  feared  might  be  an  invasion 
by  Tamils  from  India  in  support  of  a 
campaign  by  fellow  Tamils  to  set  up 
a  separate  state  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island. 

President  Junius  Jayewardene’s 
Government  created  a  no  man's  land 
along  the  northeastern  coast  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  the  Indian  Tamils  who 
he  said  were  planning  to  come  in 
January.  Sri  Lanka  suspects  India  of 
arming  and  training  an  invasion 
force,  a  charge  India  has  denied. 

A  curfew  is  also  in  force  after 
particularly  aggressive  attacks  by 
local  Tamil  nationalist  guerrillas  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  They  killed 
about  40  policemen  in  a  bomb  attack 
on  a  police  station  in  the  north  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  60  people  in  at¬ 
tacks  on  two  prison  farms  where  Sin¬ 
halese  convicts  and  their  families 
live.  In  the  second  operation,  the 
state  radio  said  30  guerrillas  died 
when  Government  troops  counterat¬ 
tacked  from  helicopters. 

Talks  Resume 
In  El  Salvador 

r^M-ommoni  officials  and  rebel 


fered  to  forgo  Immediate  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  demands  for  direct 
power-sharing.  They  put  forth  in¬ 
stead  a  “global  peace  offer”  that 
'would  begin  with  measures  to  end 
human  rights  violations,  end  eco¬ 
nomic  sabotage  and  •‘humanize”  the 
war.  But  the  Government  criticized 
the  proposals  as  designed  to  gain  a 
tactical  advantage  rather  than  es¬ 
tablish  a  basis  for  peace. 

The  rebels’  second  phase  called  for 
a  cease-fire,  territorial  concessions 
to  the  forces  on  both  sides  and  an  end 
to  United  States  and  other  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  in  El  Salvador,  including  a 
withdrawal  of  American  military  ad¬ 
visers.  Later  on,  the  rebels  want  a 
new  government  of  “national  con¬ 
sensus,”  constitutional  changes  and 
a  new  army,  all  before  elections 
would  be  held.  The  Government 
started  at  the  other  end,  calling  on 
the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms  im¬ 
mediately  and  take  part  in  elections, 
starting  with  voting  for  mayors  and 
legislators  in  March- 

President  Jos6  Napoledn  Duarte 
threatened  to  halt  further  talks  if  the 
rebels  did  not  reconsider.  In  the 
meantime,  he  also  had  to  deal  with 
the  shortcomings  of  Salvadoran  jus¬ 
tice.  He  ordered  the  army  to  dismiss 
Lieut.  Isidro  L6pez  Sibrfan,  who  had 
been  accused  of  organizing  the  1981 
killings  of  two  United  States  labor 
advisers  and  the  Salvadoran  director 
of  land  redistribution.  The  Salvado¬ 
ran  Supreme  Court  halted  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  lieutenant  late  last 
month  in  what  was  widely  seen  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  judicial  system's  in¬ 
ability  to  act  against  members  of  the 
security  farces. 

Chile  Applies 
‘A  Heavy  Hand’ 

AS  other  Latin  Americana  turn  to 
elected  civilian  rule,  Chile’s  military 
regime  appears  increasingly  isolat¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  as  a  consequence,  it  has 
reacted  in  the  past  few  weeks  with 
increasing  harshness  to  efforts  by 
political,  church  and  labor  forces  to 
oust  President  Augusto  Pinochet  and 
restore  democracy.  Washington  was 
repotted  ready  to.fepply  pressure  on 
both  ^d«  fo"coiiipromise  lest  Chile 
becomerV another  Nicaragua.” 

Last  week,  troops  were  out  In  force 
again  in  Santiago  and  other  cities  to 
undercut  efforts  by  the  opposition  to 
defy  a  state  of  siege  and  stage  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike.  Urban  transport  was 
maintained  by  threatening  bus 
drivers,  news  of  the  strike  call  was 
kept  out  of  the  press  and  off  the  air 
and  a  general  atmosphere  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  particularly  in  heavily  pa¬ 
trolled  working-class  neighborhoods, 
did  much  to  keep  Chileans  on  the  job. 
A  loss  of  direction  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  with  the  arrest  or  exile  to  remote 
areas  of  hundreds  of  middle-level 
political  and  labor  leaders. 

As  an  example  of  how  authorities 
were  trying  to  keep  the  lid  on  the  op¬ 
position,  foreigners  who  seek  resi¬ 
dent  status  were  required  to  sign  an 
oath  to  obey  Chile’s  laws,  in  particu¬ 
lar  a  Constitution  that  keeps  General 
Pinochet  in  power  until  at  least  1939. 
The  likeliest  targets  were  600  foreign 
priests,  who  work  among  the  poor 
and  are  among  the  general's  strong¬ 
est  critics.  His  explanation  for  the 
crackdown:  “The  country  asked  me 
to  apply  a  heavy  hand,  and  that’s 
what  I  did.” 

Polish  Leader 
Meets  the  Press 

It  is  rare  for  a  national  leader  to 
admit  publicly  that  things  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  It  is  even  rarer 
for  the  leader  of  a  Communist  coun¬ 
try  to  hold  a  news  conference.  Gen. 
Wojciech  Jaruzelski  of  Poland  did 
both  last  week.  Speaking  to  150  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  Warsaw,  he 
referred  to  the  murder  of  the  Rev. 
Jerzy  Popieluszko  in  October  as  a 
“heinous  crime"  that  he  said  “has 
done  a  lot  of  harm  to  us.” 

A  captain  and  two  lieutenants  in 
the  Polish  security  forces  have  con¬ 
fessed  to  taking  part  in  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  and  killing  of  the  pro-Solidarity 
priest.  Last  week,  the  Government 
newspaper  Zycie  Warszawy  said  the 
responsiblity  reached  higher.  Po- 
land's  Prosecutor  General  has  ac¬ 
cused  a  colonel,  Adama  Pietraszka. 
the  paper  said,  of  instigating  the 
crime.  He  is  a  department  bead  in 
the  Interior  Ministry. 

A  potential  complication  arose 
when  another  police  colonel  and  an 
aide  who  were  leading  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Father  Popieluszko’s  death 
were  lulled  in  a  highway  accident. 
The  Polish  press  agency,  P.A.P., 
said  their  automobile  had  collided 
with  a  truck  that  was  improperly 
passing  them  as  they  returned  from 
duties  connected  with'  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  Government  spokesman, 
denying  there  was  anything  mysteri¬ 
ous  about  the  crash,  called  it  “just  an 
ordinary  accident.” 

As  for  Poland's  battered  economy, 
American  economic  sanctions  have 
hurt.  General  Jaruzelski  said,  hut  he 
appeared  in  no  hurry  to  submit  to. 


Uruguay’s  New  Leaders 
Inherit  a  Bad  Cash  Flow 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


MONTEVIDEO,  Uruguay  —  As  if  to  purge 
their  memories  of  11  years  of  heavy-handed  mili¬ 
tary  rale,  Uruguayans  marked  last  week's  elec¬ 
tions  with  a  spontaneous  carnival  of  dancing, 
singing  and  embracing.  Rather  than  dwell  on  the 
past,  they  celebrated  the  recovery  of  hope. 

The  change  bad  come  with  dizzying 
speed.  Only  in  late  August  did  the 
dictatorship  confirm  the  date  of  the 
elections,  lift  press  censorship  and 
allow  political  parties  to  begin  cam¬ 
paigning.  In  just  three  months,  a 
country  that  used  to  be  a  democratic 
model  for  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
cheerfully  returned  to  normality. 

But  like  others  who  have  recently 
switched  from  military  to  civilian 
rule,  Uruguayans  expect  far  more 
from  democracy — and  from  the  cen¬ 
trist  Government  of  President-elect 
Julio  Marla  Sanguinetti  that  is  due  to 
take  office  March  1  —  than  it  may  be 
able  to  deliver. 

Last  week,  factory  workers,  who 
earn  $50  per  month  and  have  seen 
real  wages  halved  since  1969,  spoke  of 
their  hopes  for  higher  wages  and 
more  jobs.  "The  dictatorship  is  kill¬ 
ing  us  with  hunger,”  a  young  woman 
remarked  as  she  waited  to  vote. 

“How  can  we  live  off  what  we  earn? 

Things  have  to  improve.1’ 

But  the  economy  is  caught  in  a 
crisis  that  defies  easy  solution.  Gross 
domestic  product  has  fallen  by  20  per¬ 
cent  in  three  years,  unemployment 
stands  at  15  percent  and  inflation  is 
running  at  50  percent  annually.  Uru¬ 
guay  also  has  a  $5.3  billion  foreign 
debt  which,  for  a  country  of  three 
million  inhabitants,  is  higher  per 
capita  than  that  of  Brazil,  the  world’s 
largest  debtor. 

Many  problems  are  also  structural. 

Earlier  in  this  century,  a  Uruguay 
made  prosperous  by  meat  and  wool 
exports  founded  a  welfare  state.  But 
a  decline  set  in  during  the  late  1950*s 
as  successive  governments  struggled 
to  maintain  a  huge  bureaucracy  and 
costly  social  benefits. 

The  economic  stagnation  and  polit¬ 
ical  frustration  that  followed  set  the 
stage  for,  first,  the  emergence  of  the 
leftist  Tupamaro  guerrillas  in  the 
late  1960's  and,  subsequently,  as 
civilian  governments  floundered,  the 
military  takeover. 

With  few  opportunities  at  home, 
some  300,000  Uruguayans  —  one- 
tenth  of  the  population — are  now  liv¬ 
ing  as  “economic  exiles.”  A  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Montevideo 


confirms  the  national  profile  of  an  aging  popula¬ 
tion  in  need  of  welfare  while  youths  seek  jobs  in 
neighboring  Brazil  and  Argentina.  One  of  every 
three  Uruguayans  is  a  pensioner. 

The  next  Government  will  also  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  dismantling  the  repressive  apparatus  of 
the  dictatorship.  Unlike  Argentina's  armed 
forces,  which  left  office  last  year  discredited  by 
their  defeat  in  the  Falkland  war,  Uruguay’s  mili¬ 


tary  structure  is  intact.  “The  Argentine  military 
fought  a  war  and  lost,”  an  American  observer  at¬ 
tending  the  elections  said.  “The  Uruguayan  mili¬ 
tary  fought  a  war  against  the  people  and  won.  ” 
The  end  of  this  dictatorship  had  therefore  to  be 
negotiated.  And,  as  a  result  of  a  pact  signed  with 
the  armed  forces  by  Mr.  Sanguinetti’s  Colorado 
Party  and  the  left-leaning  Broad  Front  (although 
not  by  the  Blanco  Party,  which  was  protesting 
the  jailing  of  its  leader,  Wilson  Ferreira  Aidu- 
nate),  most  of  the  generals  who  run  the  country 
today  will  remain  in  the  High  Command  after 
March  1.  With  the  voting  out  of  the  way,  the  mili¬ 
tary  freed  Mr.  Ferreira  last  week. 

There  appears  to  be  less  thirst  for  revenge 
against  the  outgoing  military  here  than  existed 
after  the  return  of  democracy  to  Aigentina, 
where  nine  former  junta  members  are  now  fac¬ 
ing  trial.  This  reflects  the  less  radical  nature  of 
Uruguayans  as  well  as  the  fact  that, 
compared  to  Argentina,  relatively 
few  people  “disappeared.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  human  rights  workers,  about  90 
prisoners  died  during  torture,  be¬ 
tween  27  and  44  people  “disap¬ 
peared”  here  and  123  other  Uruguay, 
ans  vanished  in  Argentina.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Argentines  are  believed  to 
have  disappeared. 

The  main  characteristic  of  Uru¬ 
guay's  dictatorship,  however,  was 
the  number  of  political  prisoners  — 
close  to  7,000  in  1975,  probably  the 
highest  proportion  of  citizens  jailed 
for  political  reasons  in  the  world. 
“Uruguay  did  not  have  the  most 
bloodthirsty  regime,  but  it  was  the 
most  totalitarian  through  its  use  of 
fear  and  terror  to  demobilize  the 
population,”  said  the  Rev.  Luis  Perez 
Aguirre,  a  Jesuit  priest  who  runs  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Service. 

A  total  of  497  political  prisoners  re¬ 
main  to  be  freed  and  Mr.  Sanguinetti 
has  promised  an  amnesty  for  all 
those  jailed  for  their  beliefs.  Perhaps 
anxious  not  to  offend  the  military,  the 
President-elect  has  suggested  that 
former  Tupamaro  guerrillas  “who 
fought  democracy"  before  1973 
should  not  benefit.  But  many  Uru¬ 
guayans  believe  an  unrestricted  am¬ 
nesty  is  an  essential  step  toward 
burying  the  past. 

An  Orwellian  system  of  separating 
citizens  into  A,  B  and  C  categories, 
depending  on  their  "democratic 
faith,"  was  formally  suspended  in 
August,  but  it  has  left  a  complex  lega¬ 
cy.  Those  defined  as  B  and  C  were 
considered  too  dangerous  for  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Government.  Thousands 
of  teachers  and  health  workers  thus 
lost  their  jobs.  Many  are  now  suing 
for  reinstatement,  but  their  jobs  have 
long  since  been  filled  by  A  citizens. 

A  positive  note  is  that  all  three 
major  parties  signed  an  agreement 
last  month  to  work  together  to  con¬ 
solidate  democracy.  In  his  victory 
speech,  Mr.  Sanguinetti  called  on  his 
opponents  to  join  a  Government  of 
"national  understanding.  “Tf  they  put 
national  interests  before  party  con¬ 
cerns,  the  new  democracy  should  at 
least  win  a  breathing  space. 


President-elect  Julio  Marla  Sanguinetti;  crowds  celebrating  the 
election  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 


Rights  Group  Says  a  Third  of  the  World’s  Nations  Engage  in  Torture 


An  Age-Old  (but  Still  Common)  Horror 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 


MADRID  —  His  eyes  still  bleed.  In  September, 
the  young  leftist  activist  said,  paramilitary  po¬ 
lice  officers  placed  caps  on  his  eyeballs  and 
rhythmically  tapped  them  with  a  metal  hammer. 
His  captors  also  prodded  his  tongue  with  live 
electric  wires,  put  him  through  mock  executions 
and  held  his  head  under  water  In  a  game  they 
called  "the  submarine,”  he  said.  The  prisoner 
was  released  several  weeks  ago  after  a  judge  and 
doctors  intervened,  corroborating  much  of  his 
story.  It  happened  not  in  some  infamous  dictator¬ 
ship,  but  in  democratic  and  generally  enlight¬ 
ened  Spain.  The  victim  was  a  suspected  Basque 
terrorist. 

According  to  Amnesty  International,  which 
won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1977  for  keeping  track  of 
human  rights  violations,  one-third  of  the  world’s 
countries  have  tortured  or  cruelly  treated  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  last  four  years.  The  accused  viola¬ 
tors,  almost  all  of  which  deny  the  allegations, 
range  across  the  political  spectrum  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Chile,  from  Uganda  to  Vietnam. 

Some  countries  have  added  new  methods  to  the 
ancient  techniques  of  beatings,  dripping  water, 
stretching  on  the  rack,  and  hanging  prisoners  by 
their  arms,  feet  or  other  extremities.  This  makes 


torture  harder  to  detect.  Doctors  and  medical 
technicians  in  the  interrogation  centers  of  Chile's 
secret  police  reportedly  monitor  victims  to  in¬ 
sure  that  just  the  right  amount  of  electric  shock 
is  administered  without  stopping  the  heart  or 
leaving  skin  marks.  The  Chilean  Medical  Society 
is  investigating.  The  Syrians  have  perfected  the 
“black  slave,”  an  electrical  apparatus  that  in¬ 
serts  a  heated  metal  skewer  into  the  victim's 
body,  according  to  survivors.  In  Guatemala,  tor¬ 
ture  victims  have  reported  nearly  suffocating 
when  inner  tubes  stuffed  with  quicklime  were 
pulled  over  their  heads.  Prisoners  in  Rwanda 
have  been  held  for  more  than  a  year  in  “cachets 
noirs,"  cells  devoid  of  light.  The  Russians  have 
abused  prisoners  of  conscience  in  mental  hospi¬ 
tals,  forcibly  administering  pain-causing  and  dis¬ 
orienting  drugs,  Amnesty  has  reported. 

Graham  Greene  once  wrote  that  only  the  lower 
class  was  liable  to  torture  in  Latin  America,  but 
today,  distinctions  of  class,  age  and  sex  have 
broken  down  everywhere.  Children  have  report¬ 
edly  been  tortured  in  El  Salvador:  In  Iran,  chil¬ 
dren  are  forced  to  witness  the  torture  of  their 
mothers,  according  to  Amnesty.  Women  in  many 
countries  have  been  especially  brutalized.  “The 
horror.  Oh,  the  horror,"  said  Ernesto  Saba  to,  a 
novelist  and  head  of  an  offical  Argentine  com¬ 
mission  investigating  the  disappearances  of 


thousands  of  people  under  military  dictatorship 
in  the  1970's.  He  has  had  to  review  hundreds  of 
macabre  torture  tales. 

Most  torturing  is  done  secretly,  often  by  a  grim 
subclass  of  torturers  who  are  themselves  some¬ 
times  victims  of  a  sort.  They  are  often  fanatical 
believers  or  psychologically  deranged,  specially 
trained,  and  motivated  by  privileges  and  brain¬ 
washing  and,  eventually,  by  fear  of  retribution, 
according  to  the  few  available  studies.  In  Argen¬ 
tina,  some  former  torturers  have  gone  to  the 
Saba  to  commission  seeking  absolution.  Ideology 
becomes  meaningless,  some  have  testified,  as 
violence  cakes  hold  like  a  disease  and  becomes  an 
end  in  itself.  This  may  partly  explain  why  tor¬ 
ture,  once  started  by  police  forces,  often  becomes 
institutionalized  and  difficult  for  governments  to 
control.  In  Spain,  for  example,  nine  yeans  after 
the  death  of  Francisco  Franco,  torture  is  appar¬ 
ently  rare.  But  the  Socialist  Government  of  Fe¬ 
lipe  Gonzalez  has  yet  to  totally  end  the  dictator’s 
police  practices. 

The  Terrorist  Rationale 

Torture  as  a  method  of  intimidation,  punish¬ 
ment  or  interrogation  may  be  as  ancient  as  re¬ 
corded  civilization.  But  more  recently,  urban  ter¬ 
rorism  such  as  the  French  experienced  in  Algiers 
in  the  1950's  has  sometimes  given  torture  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  popular  support;  People  justify  it  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  combat  an  elusive  enemy.  Most  Argen¬ 
tines  in  the  1970’s  closed  their  ears  to  the  screams 
emanating  from  more  than  200  torture  cells, 
many  in  residential  neighborhoods.  An  unin¬ 
tended  effect  was  to  undermine  respect  for  law. 
Also,  the  methods  often  did  not  work:  Investiga¬ 
tors  for  the  Sabato  Commission  found  that  much 
of  the  evidence  obtained  by  torture  was  wrong, 
offered  by  victims  desperate  to  end  the  ordeal. 
Medical  investigators  elsewhere  have  found  that 
tenure  victims  often  hallucinate. 

Many  human  rights  activists  are  urging  gov¬ 
ernments  to  vote  for  a  United  Nations  convention 
that  would  outlaw  all  torture  and  police  abuses. 
But  while  the  convention  would  likely  have  moral 
weight,  its  practical  effects  might  be  limited. 
The  United  Nations  and  regional  organizations 
such  as  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  al¬ 
ready  have  human  rights  committees,  but  these 
are  often  political,  rather  than  human  rights,  bat¬ 
tlegrounds.  Countries  that  are  active  members  of 
the  third  world  majority  (Cuba,  for  example)  are 
rarely  called  upon  to  answer  charges  of  human 
rights  violations  In  these  committees. 

The  most  effective  weapon  against  jprture  has 
been  pressure  at  home,  notably  by  governments 
and  courts  willing  to  crack  down  on  security 
forces.  Under  Brazil's  military  Government,  tor¬ 
ture  largely  ended  in  the  1970's  after  pressure  by 
that  country’s  powerful  Catholic  Church.  Public 
outcries  in  Britain  and  finally,  complaints  by  po- 
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Shooting  on  the  DMZ  Stalled  Talks  on  Economic  Cooperation  Last  Week 


Looking  Over  the  Shoulder 
Of  North  and  South  Korea 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


SEOUL,  South  Korea  —  Neither  North  Korea  nor 
South  Korea  likes  to  admit  it,  but  the  fate  of  their  divided 
peninsula  continues  to  be  shaped  by  the  big  powers,  di¬ 
rectly  and  otherwise,  as  events  last  week  made  clear.  A 
young  Russian,  Vasily  Yakovlevich  Matuzok,  had  de¬ 
fected  to  the  West  on  Nov.  23,  choosing  one  of  the  world’s 
more  dangerous  routes. 

While  on  a  tour  of  Pamnunjom  in  the  inaptly  named, 
heavily  armed  Korean  demilitarized  zone,  Mr.  Matuzok 
ran  suddenly  from  the  North  Korean  sector  to  the  South. 
NOrth  Korean  guards,  violating  the  bundle  of  rules  in  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  Panmunjom  truce  village,  chased  him  deep 
into  southern  territory,  some  filing  automatic  rifles.  In 
the  ensuing  gun  battle,  the  defector  escaped  unharmed 
but  three  North  Korean  guards  and  one  South  Korean 
were  killed  and  an  American  soldier  assigned  to  the 
United  Nations  Command  was  wounded. 

Not  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  in  1953  had  there 
been  an  exchange  of  gunfire  at  Panmunjom,  and  the  inci¬ 
dent  came  at  arguably  the  worst  possible  time.  In  recent 
months,  the  Koreas  have  begun  to  deal  with  each  other 
more  amicably  than  at  any  time  in  more  than  a  decade. 
The  shootout  threatened  to  undo  this  progress,  abruptly 
throwing  both  sides  back  into  their  familiar  pattern  of 
acrimony. 

Last  week,  North  Korea  apparently  considered  a 
cooling-off  period  advisable.  It  canceled  talks  scheduled 
for  this  Wednesday  on  trade  arui  joint  economic  projects. 
But  neither  Korea  appeared  ready  to  scuttle  the  discus¬ 
sions  entirely;  the  North  suggested  only  a  delay  until 
sometime  in  1985,  and  the  South  quickly  proposed  Jan.  17. 

The  American  presence  In  South  Korea  may  have 
helped  waiif  an  eventual  resolution  more  likely.  Both 
South  Korean  and  United  States  soldiers  make  up  the 
United  Nations  Command,  but  North  Korean  officials  di¬ 
rected  their  meat  bitter  denunciations  at  the  United 
States,  accusing  Washington  of  having  provoked  the  inci¬ 
dent  by  somehow  forcing  Mr.  Matuzok  into  southern 
territory.  The  charges  were  dismissed  by  the  Americans, 
who  produced  photographs  and  tapes  indicating  that 
North  Korean  Midlers  had  fired  first  and  that  the  young 
Russian  had  fled  southward  voluntarily. 

Still,  the  Americans  seemed  willing  to  absorb  the 
North’s  verbal  attacks,  which  they  took  to  mean  that 


Pyongyang  did  not  want  to  harshly  condemn  the  South 
and  thus  risk  Inflicting  lasting  damage  on  the  recently 
improved  relations.  The  United  States  offered  a  conven¬ 
ient  surrogate  punching  bag.  The  Irony  of  the  situation 
was  obvious.  For  three  decades,  North  Korea  has  de¬ 
manded  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  —  now 
40,000  strong  —  from  South  Korean  territory.  Yet  here 
was  a  case  in  which  the  North  found  it  handy  to  have  the 
Americans  present. 

The  big  powers  also  have  exerted  Influence  In  more 
explicit  ways.  Last  week,  Deng  Xiaoping  and  other  sen¬ 
ior  Chinese'  leaders  met  with  North  Korea’s  President, 
Kim  II  Sung,  in  Peking.  Wu  Xlngtang,  a  spokesman  for 
China’s  Communist  Party  Central  Committee,  said  af¬ 
terward  that  China  wanted  to  see  tension  between  the 
two  Koreas  reduced.  Analysts  here  see  China's  hand  In 
Pyongyang's  relatively  amicable  mood.  The  analysts 
say  China  was  appalled  by  last  year's  bombing  in  Burma 
that  killed  17  visiting  South  Koreans  and  which  Burmese 
Investigators  blamed  on  North  Korea. 

China  may  consider  it  unsafe  to  let  the  North  remain 
a  diplomatic  outcast.  It  has  steadily  urged  Pyongyang  to 
show  restraint.  As  a  result,  when  North  Korea  announced 
in  September  that  it  was  open  to  foreign  investment,  de¬ 
parting  from  its  policy  of  self-reliance,  diplomats  saw  the 
opening  as  an  apparent  imitation  of  China’s  own  flirta¬ 
tion  with  capitalism. 

Tracking  the  U.S.  Role 

For  its  pan,  the  United  States  is  believed  to  have  en¬ 
couraged  South  Korea  to  show  at  least  some  interest  in 
North  Korea's  overtures.  In  fact,  that  may  not  have  been 
necessary.  Both  the  South  and  North  long  have  been 
locked  in  duels  of  oneupmanship;  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
Seoul  allowing  Pyongyang  to  outdo  it  even  in  peace  ges¬ 
tures.  Nevertheless,  many  Government  hard-liners  in 
Seoul  argued  against  participating  In  activities  such  as 
the  now-delayed  economic  talks,  for  fear  that  any  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  North  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  However,  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  decided 
to  proceed  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  United  States  role  in  persuading  Mr.  Chun  to  do 
so  is  hard  to  determine.  American  officials,  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  suggestions  that  South  Korea  is  a  client  coun¬ 
try,  insisted  that  Seoul  decides  things  for  itself. 

Other  diplomats  were  not  so  sure.  Their  doubts  ex¬ 
tended  to  domestic  affairs,  notably  human  rights.  Two 


years  ago,  the  Americans  helped  persuade  President 
Chun  to  free  the  Imprisoned  opposition  leader,  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  so  he  could  travel  to  the  United  States,  ostensibly 
for  medical  treatment.  Now  Mr.  Kim  says  he  is  coming 
home  early  next  year.  A  widely  held  assumption  is  that, 
one  way  or  another,  the  Americans  will  seek  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  nothing  untoward  happens  to  him. 

A  third  powerful  outsider  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  not  been  conspicuous  in  recent 
years,  but  it  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  for  both 


Koreas.  That  was  evident  after  Mr.  Matuzok's  sprint  at 
Panmunjom.  South  Korea,  in  particular,  worried  that  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Soviet  defector  "might  offend  Moscow,  it 
quickly  said  that  he  would  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  refugee,  presumably  for  travel  later  to  the 
United  States.  The  concern  was  not  necessarily  for  Mr. 
Matuzok's  well-being.  Rather,  the  idea  was  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  the  Russians  more  reasons  than  they  may  already 
have  to  stay  away  from  the  summer  Olympics  to  be  held 
in  Seoul  In  1988. 


Assad  Got  Support  From  Frangois  Mitterrand,  Defiance  From  Yasir  Arafat  Last  Week 


Some  Gains  and  Losses  for  Syria’s  Leadership  Ambitions 


By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


DAMASCUS,  SyriD  —  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Western  countries  and  Syria  were  backing  different  sides 
in  the  conflict  that  raged  in  Lebanon.  Syria  was  seen  as 
striving  to  gain  paramount  influence  and  prevent  genuine 
Independence  for  that  troubled  country.  But  last  week, 
Syria  got  direct  word  from  one  Western  leader  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  Lebanon  was  acceptable. 

During  a  three-day  visit  to  Damascus,  French  Presi¬ 
dent  Francois  Mitterrand  welcomed  Syrian  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  Lebanon’s  quarreling  fac¬ 
tions.  He  contended  that  Syria  and  France  wanted  the 
same  things  for  Lebanon  —  independence  and  territorial 
integrity — and  he  called  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
south.  He  said  that  Syria  and  Lebanon  "remained  deep  in 
the  same  family,"  implying  that  with  the  West  largely 
out  of  the  Lebanese  picture,  it  was  Syria’s  right  to  step  in. 

Mr.  Mitterrand’s  visit,  moreover,  came  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  Western  diplomats  and  American  of¬ 
ficials,  the  United  States  appears  to  have  resigned  itself 
to  a  major  Syrian  role  In  Lebanon  in  the  hope  that  such  a 
role  will  not  be  inimical  to  Western  goals.  Three  weeks 
ago,  they  noted,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Murphy  had  four  hours  of  talks  with  Syrian  President 
Hafez  al-Assad  as  part  of  a  renewed  American  effort  to 
keep  open  lines  of  communication.  Damascus  has  some¬ 
times  barred  visits  by  American  negotiators. 

For  his  port,  Mr.  Assad  indicated  last  week  that 
Syria  would  cooperate  in  trying  to  get  an  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  and  in  helping  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Leba¬ 
nese  Government.  Lebanon  and  Israel  are  trying  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  new  withdrawal  agreement,  with  each  side 
Naming  the  other  for  the  slow  pace  of  the  talks  and 
threatening  to  walk  out.  The  Lebanese  hope  is  that  once 
the  Israelis  leave,  the  Syrians  will  follow. 

At  a  joint  press  conference  with  Mr.  Mitterrand,  Mr. 
Assad  vaunted  his  relations  with  Lebanese  President 
Amin  Gem ayei,  to  whom  he  said  he  was  offering  "frater¬ 
nal  assistance."  The  assistance  has  been  given  with 
conditions,  such  as  Mr.  Gemayel's  abrogation  of  Leba¬ 
non's  May  17, 1983  security  agreement  with  Israel  and  an 
cod  to  official  Lebanese  demands  that  Syria  also  with¬ 


draw.  Syria  did  help  to  form  the  fragile  coalition  of  hith¬ 
erto  warring  factions  that  governs  in  Beirut.  Even  as  Mr. 
Mitterrand  was  talking  in  Damascus  last  week,  Mr.  Ge- 
mayel’s  Government,  with  apparent  Syrian  approval, 
sent  its  army  into  portions  of  Beirut  previously  occupied 
by  private  militias. 

But  on  the  Israeli  withdrawal,  Mr.  Assad  continued 
to  refuse  to  give  explicit  guarantees  of  Israel’s  security 
on  its  northern  frontier.  Western  diplomats  in  Damascus 
said  they  did  not  expect  Syria  to  give  formal  assurances 
that  it  would  prevent  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  from  moving  back  into  the  areas  evacuated  by  Is¬ 
rael,  but  they  nevertheless  thought  that  Syria  would  in 
fact  act  to  do  just  that.  Mr.  Assad  backed  a  Lebanese  re¬ 
quest  to  have  the  border  area  policed  in  part  by  United 
Nations  forces  in  which,  he  said,  the  French  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to  increase  the  size  of  their  contingent. 

Isolation  a  Problem 

For  the  moment,  it  seems  that  Syria  has  decided  that 
a  relatively  moderate  role  in  Lebanon  and  a  return  to 
communication  with  the  West  is  one  way  to  help  establish 
itself  as  the  leader  of  the  Arab  world.  Syria  Is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  isolated  in  that  world  these  days,  with  troubled  or 
overtly  hostile  relations  with  Iraq,  Jordan  and  Egypt  and 
completely  broken  relations  with  the  more  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  under  Yasir 
Arafat.  Syria’s  leadership  ambitions  were  set  back  some¬ 
what  last  week  when  Mr.  Arafat  succeeded  in  convening 
a  meeting  of  the  Palestine  National  Council  in  Amman 
and  in  getting  himself  renamed  chairman.  Pro-Syrian 
factions  stayed  away. 

The  Palestinian  leader  and  Jordan’s  King  Hussein 
have  held  discussions  from  time  to  time  on  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  with  Israel.  The  council  authorized  Mr. 
Arafat  to  pursue  the  search  for  a  joint  negotiating  posi¬ 
tion  with  Hussein,  something  that  the  Palestinian  leader 
has  so  far  been  reluctant  to  agree  to.  Mr.  Assad's  leader¬ 
ship  goals  involve  refusing  any  move  toward  genuine  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Israel.  In  that  sense,  Syria  may  seem  to  be 
trying  to  effect  a  de  facto  peace  in  southern  Lebanon,  but 
it  will  certainly  use  its  more  widely  accepted  influence  in 
the  country  to  prevent  a  return  by  the  Lebanese  authori¬ 
ties  to  any  sort  of  open  relations  with  the  Israelis. 
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A  Proposed  Crackdown  on  Cheating  Led  to  a  Strike  of  Storekeepers 


Italians  Cook  the  Books  and  T ax  Collectors  Simmer 


By  E.J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


ROME  —  It  was  a  cause  that  all 
Uan  small  shopkeepers  could  he¬ 
re  in — opposing  the  Government's 
irts  to  get  them  to  start  paying 
es,  which  seemed  an  outrageous 
ton  in  a  land  known  for  its  mistrust 
Che  state.  So  one  day  in  October, 
nqullity  descended  on  central 
me,  giving  the  usually  rambunc- 
h  place  the  feeling  of  a  piazza  In  a 
ntry  town  at  lunch  time.  Shop 
m  pulled  their  shutters  down 
I  joined  In  a  nationwide  strike,  Im- 
Uately.  there  was  talk  of  a  Gov- 
mem  crisis. 

The  strike  protested  a  proposal  to 
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•  $5  5  billion  in  tax  revenues  and  to  dose  a  large 
nt  deficit  by  imposing  new  rules  designed  to  make 
ion  more  difficult  for  shopkeepers.  Last  year,  Fi- 
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men  and  workers  have  debated  for 
years:  How  large  is  Italy’s  "black" 
or  illegal  economy,  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it? 

The  term  "black  economy”  is 
often  shunned  here.  In  a  land  where 
consciousness  of  the  Mafia  Is  high,  it 
has  a  sinister  sound.  In  fact,  the  law¬ 
breaking  extends  far  more  broadly, 
induding  shopkeepers  and  restaurant 
owners  as  well  as  small  businesses  In 
fields  such  as  leather  and  clothing. 

For  the  Government,  the  ques¬ 
tion  Is  complicated  by  the  political 
power  of  the  shopkeepers  and  inde¬ 
pendent  professionals  but  also  by  the 
black  economy's  role  in  providing 
jobs  at  a  time  of  economic  difficulty. 
"The  black  economy  helps  a  lot  in 
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„  h  Mr  visentinl  said.  His  attempt  to 
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creating  low-paid  jobs  which  are  desired  by  people  who 
prefer  such  jobs  to  unemployment,”  said  Elio  Landeri, 
an  economist  for  the  Banco  Nadonale  dl  Lavoro. 

Mr.  Lancleri  estimates  that  the  underground  econ¬ 
omy  accounts  for  10  percent  of  Italy’s  gross  domestic 
product,  reaching  20  percent  in  some  sectors  such  as  shoe 
manufacturing.  The  key  is  the  size  of  a  business.  "You 
can  be  sure  that  Fiat  won't  evade  taxes,"  Mr.  Landeri 
said,  referring  to  the  giant  automobile  maker.  Smaller 
businesses,  especially  family  businesses,  can  and  do.  And 


larger  businesses  that  cannot  evade  taxes  themselves 
often  farm  out  work  to  smaller,  low-wage  companies  that 
do  so. 

By  some  accounts,  the  underground  economy  is 
Italy’s  individualistic  answer  to  supply  side  economics: 
Tax  evasion  reduces  start-up  costs  for  new  businesses. 
"It  helps  new  initiatives,  it  helps  the  dynamics  of  the 
economy,”  Mr.  Lancieri  said.  "You  start  a  new  enter¬ 
prise,  and  you  evade  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  early 
years,  and  so  you  can  work  on  a  smaller  profit  margin.  If 
the  enterprise  Is  successful,  you  can  become  more  honest 
and  start  paying  taxes.  If  you  fail,  the  enterprise  just  dis¬ 
appears.”  A  leather  goods  manufacturer  in  Naples  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  followed  this  formula  success¬ 
fully  and  thus  could  no  longer  easily  evade  taxes.  "I  ex¬ 
port  too  much,  and  too  much  of  what  I  do  ends  up  on 
paper,"  he  said, 

A  Vicious  Cycle 

The  social  and  political  costs  are  high,  however, 
creating  a  level  of  cynicism  that  many  Italians,  Including 
Mr.  Visentinl,  believe  is  dangerous.  "A  businessman  with 
a  small  company  came  in  here,  showed  me  a  balance 
sheet  and  said,  ‘Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  those  num¬ 
bers,  they’re  only  for  tax  purposes,'  ”  said  Thomas  S. 
Fallows,  a  loan  officer  for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in 
Rome.  "You  assume  that  the  balance  sheets  represent 
about  half  the  real  Income."  He  told  of  an  English  com¬ 
pany  that  reportedly  declared  its  entire  income  for  the 
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first  year  of  its  Italian  operations.  "The  company1 
inn  accountants  said,  ’No,  no,  the  Government  * 
sume  that  whatever  you  tell  them,  it's  only  about  1 
what  you  earn,’  ”  Mr.  Fallows  said.  Widespread  ta 
sion  has  created  a  kind  of  vicious  cycle,  Mr.  La 
said.  “The  state  has  been  Increasing  taxes  beca 
knew  mat  people  were  evading,  and  so  people  e 
more  because  of  the  high  rates." 

"ho  are  subject  to  withholding  taxe 
shelter  virtually  none  of  their  Income.  Studies  shm 
such  workers  pay  higher  taxes  than  self-employed 
nessmen  and  professionals.  "The  effective  tax  burd 
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said  Mr-  Fallows.  He  added  that  the  lack 
co  ection  a150  raised  sales  taxes  and.gai 
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SS*.i  L*1?  cl?*n&es  araid  continuing  signs  of  a  si 
Pietro  Longo.  the  sec4Jy  of  the  i 
lltton Panner in  the  Government  t 
was  <*uoted  by  the  Rome  da 
yesterday  as  accusing  Mr.  Vlainti 
6  usance"  Such  are  the  haz&nb  in 
for  those  who  try  to  get  people  to  pay  their  taxes. 
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Management  Software  for  the  Boss 
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James  H.  Johnson,  president  of  Human  Edge  Software, 
and  a  read-out  segment  of  a  program  (inset). 
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A  handful  of  new 
companies  are 
pushing  computer 
programs  that 
help  executives 
make  decisions. 

By  THOMAS  C-  HAYES 


Los  Angeles 
HEN  word  processing, 
spread  sheet  analysis,  and 
other  computer  programs  for 
the  office  first  became  available, 
managers  loudly  applauded  their  ar¬ 
rival  —  and  promptly  delegated  their 
use  to  staff  members  and  secretaries. 
That  has  not  changed  much  over  the 
years.  A  large  number  of  executives 
still  prefer  to  keep  their  distance 
from  a  personal  computer  keyboard, 
and  their  coolness  limits  sales  of  the 
machines. 

In  the  last  several  months,  though, 
new  software  has  surfaced  that  takes 
a  shot  at  overcoming  the  managerial 
reluctance  to  step  personally  into  the 
computer  age.  Many  of  these  new 
programs  are  “knowledge-based”  — 
so  called  because  they  permit  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  tap  into  compendiums  of 
rules  and  suggestions  for  how  to  han¬ 
dle  specific  situations,  much  in  the 
way  that  some  of  the  popular  “bow 
to”  books  might  do.  They  deal  with 
negotiating  skills,  training,  strategic 
planning  and  other  areas  that  man¬ 
agers  cannot  delegate.  And  they  have 
been  written  for  desktop  computers. 

“These  programs  get  at  the  es¬ 
sence  of  what  a  manager  does,”  said 
Jack  B.  Levine,  president  of  Thought- 
ware  Inc.,  a  new  company  in  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla.,  that  offers  14  mana¬ 
gerial  programs.  “The  benefits  are 
not  ephemeral.  They  are  real,  and 


that  should  give  people  the  motiva¬ 
tion  to  use  them." 

Mr.  Levine  is  hardly  a  disinterested 
Observer,  of  course,  and  it  is  hard  to 
gauge  how  well  the  new  software  is 
selling.  Future  Computing  Inc.,  a 
market  research  concern  that  covers 
the  personal  computer  industry,  has 
just  begun  to  track  managerial  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  separate  category.  Soft¬ 
ware  distributors  are  not  forthcom¬ 
ing  with  either  current  figures  or  pro¬ 
jections.  And  most  of  the  companies 
selling  the  programs  —  the  leaders 
are  Though tware.  Human  Edge  Soft¬ 
ware,  Lightyear.  Analytics,  and 
Decision  Support  Software — are  new 
and  privately  held,  so  analysts  do  not 
follow  their  fortunes. 

But  the  activity  at  the  Human  Edge 
and  Thoughtware  booths  at  the 
sprawling  Comdex  personal  com¬ 
puter  trade  show  in  Las  Vegas  last 
month  showed  that  managerial  soft¬ 
ware  certainly  is  piquing  interest. 
Browsers  seemed  to  be  able  to  learn 
how  to  use  the  programs  within  20 
minutes,  and  many  were  Impressed 
enough  to  buy.  Human  Edge  said  it 
booked  nearly  $500,000  in  sales  at  the 
show  alone,  while  Thoughtware 
claimed  that  its  bookings  from  Com¬ 
dex  topped  $1  million. 

A  more  recent  informal  check  of 
the  five  leaders  in  the  fledgling  field 
indicated  that  sales  of  the  new  type  of 
software  will  approach  $25  million 
this  year.  The  companies  together 
projected  combined  sales  of  nearly  ' 
$60  million  in  1985.  Thoughtware 
alone  is  forecasting  sales  of  $20  mil¬ 
lion  in  1985.  up  from  about  $8  million 
this  year.  The  company's  Mr.  Leyine 
maintains  that  many  of  the  programs 
can  obviate  the  need  for  off-site  man¬ 
agement  training  programs  or  out¬ 
side  consultants,  and  that  once  busi¬ 
nessmen  discover  this,  the  market  for 
all  types  of  managerial  software  will 
explode  to  $1  billion  annually. 

But  many  computer  experts  say 
that  a  major  drawback  with  much  of 
the  managerial  software  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  is  that  users  cannot  ask  the 
program  how  it  reached  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  thus  can  neither  make  an 


independent  evaluation  of  the  com¬ 
puter's  suggestions  nor  replicate  the 
process  on  their  own. 

For  example,  Human  Edge’s  Ex¬ 


pert-Ease  program  incorporates  data 
about  people  who  have  been  success¬ 
ful  at  their  jobs,  and  then  extrapo¬ 
lates  a  pattern  of  rules  for  how  they 


operate.  For  instance,  a  bank  lending 
officer  may  describe  a  series  of  prof¬ 
itable  loans  made  over  the  years.  The 
program  may  notice  that  he  always 
turned  away  business  in  Ohio,  and 
highlight  that  as  a  rule  for  a  good  loan 
officer. 

But  the  program  does  not  explain 
why  this  particular  loan  officer  has 
done  well  by  avoiding  Ohio.  And  since 
there  are  undoubtedly  any  number  of 
successful  loan  officers  operating  in 
that  state,  the  information  may  not  be 
very  useful  without  the  explanation. 
But  Donald  Michie,  a  researcher  in 
artificial  intelligence  who  developed 
Expert-Ease,  said  he  already  is  work¬ 
ing  on  advanced  versions  that  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  “discussions”  with 
users  within  a  few  years. 

Many  computer  experts  project 
that  software  capable  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  its  reasoning  power  —  in  other 
words,  programs  that  truly  represent 
artificial  intelligence  —  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  And, 
they  say,  managers  are  likely  to  snap 
them  up.  Such  interactive  mana¬ 
gerial  software  “is  hardly  a  fad," 
said  Craig  C.  Lund  berg,  a  manage¬ 
ment  professor  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  “These  pro¬ 
grams  have  made  a  jump-shift  to  the 
point  where  users  are  not  just  respon¬ 
sive  but  can  create  their  own  designs. 
What  we  are  seeing  is  not  au  courant 
yet,  but  it  will  be.” 

The  concept  of  knowledge-based 
managerial  software  is  not  new,  but 
until  recently  these  programs  have 
been  limited  to  large  mainframe 
computers.  Most  big  companies  have 
had  mainframes  for  years,  and  enter¬ 
prising  programmers,  working  with 
in-house  strategic  and  financial  plan¬ 
ners  as  well  as  human  resource  exec¬ 
utives,  have  often  written  programs 
that  ask  the  computer  to  use  histori¬ 
cal  corporate  data  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  current  decisions. 
For  example,  a  growing  number  of 
huge  companies  are  feeding  execu¬ 
tive  rfcumfc  into  their  computers, 
and  using  programs  that  will  kick  out 
the  names  of  employees — often  in  re¬ 
mote,  forgotten  locations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  —  who  have  the  skills  and  quali¬ 
fications  required  for  positions  that 
have  opened  up  at  other  divisions. 

But  until  recently,  most  such  pro¬ 
grams  were  homegrown,  and  utilized 
only  the  data  built  up  by  a  particular 
company, -The  new  breed  of  mana-.. 
gerial  programs  uses  data  bases  that 
incorporate  the  knowledge  and 
recommendations  of  a  host  of  experts 
in  various  fields.  They  are  designed 
for  PC's  and  they  are  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  ranging  from  about  $250  to 
$700.  Thus,  they  are  within  reach  of 
the  small-business  man  who  lacks  the 
resources  to  develop  such  programs 
independently. 

For  example,  Human  Edge  has  five 
programs  that  sell  between  $50  and 
$295  each,  and  draw  extensively  from 
published  literature  in  psychology 
dealing  with  the  relationships  of  man¬ 
agers  and  their  staffs,  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  customers,  and  people 
engaged  in  negotiations.  “With  all  the 
research  that  has  been  done  for 
years,  there  is  no  reason  why  more 
people  can’t  get  in  on  the  game,”  said 
James  H.  Johnson,  Human  Edge’s 
president. 

Managers  using  Human  Edge’s 
programs,  which  cany  such  names 
as  the  Negotiating  Edge,  the  Sales 
Edge,  and  the  Management  Edge, 
are  asked  to  plug  in  data  about  them¬ 
selves  and  the  people  they  will  be 
dealing  with.  The  program  comes 
back  with  suggestions  on  how  the 
manager  can  get  the  upper  hand  in 
specific  situations  with  these  people. 

For  example,  someone  using  Ne¬ 
gotiating  Edge  would  be  asked  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  more  than  50 


statements.  A  few  samples:  "Fair 
play  is  a  losing  strategy,”  “I  would 
rather  travel  than  have  a  desk  job” 
and  “Others  on  the  job  count  on  me  to 
stir  up  some  action." 

Next,  the  user  describes  the  person 
with  whom  he  or  she  is  about  to  ne¬ 
gotiate.  To  do  this,  the  user  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  each  of  more  than  40 
adjectives  such  as  manipulative,  em- 
pathetic,  precise  and  double-dealing. 

Lastly,  there  are  a  few  questions 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  such  as  whether  others  will  be 
present,  how  much  time  will  be  avail¬ 
able  and  whether  the  two  main 
players  will  ever  bargain  with  each 
other  again. 

After  the  data  is  entered,  the  pro¬ 
gram  generates  a  2,500-word  charac- 

The  technology  is 
new ,  but  some 
programs  should 
fit  right  in:  They 
send  memos. 


ter  analysis  of  the  person  with  whom 
the  manager  will  negotiate  and  it  sug¬ 
gests  ways  in  which  the  user  can  get 
the  best  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  Human  Edge's  customers, 
Joanne  Borger,  a  Ph.D.  psychologist 
and  owner  of  a  psychological  testing 
service  in  Dallas,  used  a  program  re¬ 
cently  to  seek  insights  into  dealing 
with  an  adversary  in  a  civil  suit.  She 
declined  to  disclose  what  her  personal 
computer  told  her,  or  even  what  the 
suit  was  about,  but  she  does  say  she 
wound  up  with  a  nice  psychological 
advantage  in  court,  although  the  suit 
is  still  undecided.  “This  program  is 
incredibly  well  put  together,”  she 
said. 

In  any  case,  the  programs  appear 
to  be  catching  on.  Such  big  companies 
as  American  Can,  Sperry  Univac,  and 
Tymshare,  a  unit  of  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation,  said  they  are 
Human  Edge  customers.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Jack  Hildner,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  American  Can’s 
beverage  packing  .  division,  —has 
bought  several  programs  for  use 
mainly  by  his  sales  staff  and  labor 
relations  specialists.  One,  the  Man¬ 
agement  Edge,  he  uses  himself.  He 
said  that  many  of  the  insights  the  pro¬ 
gram  provides  are  "intuitively  obvi¬ 
ous  to  somebody  who  has  been  man¬ 
aging  people  for  several  years."  But 
it  also  delivers  “some  different  ways 
of  looking  at  problems  that  you  might 
not  have  considered  before,"  he  said. 

Human  Edge  is  the  most  psycholog¬ 
ically  oriented  of  the  new  software 
houses.  Its  chairman  and  principal 
founder  is  Ronald  Dozoretz,  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  put  up 
$700,000  of  the  seed  money.  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  the  president,  is  a  onetime  sales¬ 
man  for  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  and  a  former 
psychology  professor  at  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  put  up 
$100,000.  The  Lang  Capital  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  venture  capital  company,  pro¬ 
vided  $1.5  million  for  research  on  new 
programs.  Human  Edge  is  projecting 
$5  million  in  sales  this  year,  and  says 
it  will  triple  that  amount  next  year. 

Most  of  the  other  new  managerial 
software  companies  are  focusing 
more  on  programs  that  manipulate 
numbers  and  statistics  to  help  set  tac¬ 
tics  for  carrying  out  strategic  plans. 
Not  surprisingly,  their  founders  are 
generally  computer  experts  and  busi¬ 
nessmen. 


High  Returns  From  a  Varied  Portfolio 


Westwood’s  Susan 
Byrne  has  outperformed 
the  market  this  year  by 
rejecting  the  trend 
toward  specialization. 


By  ANISE  C.  WALLACE 


THIS  past  year  has  been  a  tough  one  for  many 
portfolio  managers  at  the  small  money  man¬ 
agement  shops  that  have  sprouted  on  the  In¬ 
vestment  scene  for  the  past  five  years.  Many  are 
performing  poorly  and  some  are  finding  it  a  lot 
tougher  to  win  new  pension  clients. 

But  one  portfolio  manager,  Susan  M.  Byrne, 
president  of  the  Westwood  Management  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  enjoying  a  particularly  satisfying 
year.  Her  accounts  are  beating  the  stock  market 
averages  by  a  wide  margin.  And  the  money  from 
new  clients  has  almost  doubled  the  size  of  her  as¬ 
sets  under  management. 

Before  starting  her  New  York-based  firm  in  April 
1983,  Miss  Byrne  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
G.A.F.  Corporation.  When  she  left  the  company,  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  so  pleased  with  the  job  she  had  done 
that  they  hired  her  to  manage  all  of  G.A.F.’s  equity 
retirement  assets.  This  year  Texas  Instruments 
and  Georgia  Pacific  also  hired  her. 

Unlike  many  money  managers  who  in  the  last 
five  years  became  increasingly  specialized  — 
focusing  on  such  specific  investment  vehicles  as 
high-yielding  stocks  and  nothing  else — Miss  Byrne 
has  distinguished  herself  by  buying  a  wide  range  of 
Investments.  “I’m  an  old-fashioned,  ‘use-whatever- 
you-can*  manager,"  said  the  38-year-old  portfolio 
manager. 


Susan  Byrne,  president  of  Westwood 


The  approach  has  served  her  clients  well. 
Through  the  end  of  1983,  her  accounts  had  a  com¬ 
pound  annual  return  of  26.2  percent,  higher  than  the 
17.3  percent  annual  return  of  the  Standard  &  Poor’s 
500-stock  index. 

One  reason  Miss  Byrne’s  accounts  are  up  10.3 
percent  for  the  10  months  of  this  year  —  compared 
with  the  4.2  percent  rise  of  the  S.&P.  index  for  the 
same  period — was  her  heavy  commitment  to  long¬ 
term  bonds  earlier  this  year. 

Established  growth  companies  such  as  I.B.M. 
and  General  Electric  are  included,  as  well  as  com¬ 
panies  that  will  benefit  from  lower  interest  rates, 
including  Household  International,  the  Torchmark 


Corporation,  the  Dreyfus  Corporation  and  Phibro- 
Salomon. 

Like  other  investors  today.  Miss  Byrne  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  effects  of  tax  reform  on  the  stock 
market.  “What  I  have  begun  to  believe  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  flat  tax,"  she  said.  In  fact,  Miss 
Byrne  believes  that  the  stock  market  has  been  dis¬ 
counting  tax  reform  throughout  the  year.  “When 
you  look  back  at  any  trend,  the  market  was  dis¬ 
counting  it,”  she  said. 

High-yielding  stocks  such  as  electric  utilities  and 
the  Bell  operating  companies  have  been  some  of  the 
best  performers  during  1984,  she  pointed  out.  And 
she  believes  this  will  continue  if  Washington  ap¬ 
proves  some  version  of  tax  simplification.  Stocks 
with  a  high  dividend  will  become  more  attractive 
when  individual  tax  rates  are  slashed,  she  said,  be¬ 
cause  “the  after-tax  return  on  coupons  and  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  more  attractive.”  In  light  of  this,  Miss 
Byrne  plans  to  increase  her  positions  in  what  she 
calls  these  "total  return"  stocks.  Among  those  she 
now  owns  are  Texaco  Inc.,  Allegheny  Power  Sys¬ 
tems  and  the  Nynex  Corporation. 

Companies  involved  in  providing  services  should 
benefit  from  tax  reduction,  she  added.  Most  of  these 
companies  paid  a  full  tax  rate  now  and  will  auto¬ 
matically  feel  the  benefit  of,  a  reduction  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  tax  rate.  Among  these  service  companies, 
she  said,  are  stock  brokerage  companies,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  retailers  and  food  companies.  “They 
will  have  a  real  shot  in  the  arm,”  she  said. 

Stocks  that  she,  and  other  investors,  believe  will 
be  hurt  by  the  tax  change  jure  the  “smokestack"  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  already  suffering.  Because  they 
are  Dot  paying  taxes  at  the  high  end,  any  reduction 
in  their  tax  rate  will  not  be  felt.  And  the  elimination 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  and  depreciation  allow¬ 
ance  will  also  hurt  these  companies  that  invest 
heavily  in  capital  and  equipment,  she  said. 

The  next  six  to  nine  months  will  be  a  difficult 
time,  Miss  Byrne  believes.  Some  action  must  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  she  thinks  that  the 
Administration  and  Congress  have  only  a  short 
time  to  come  to  some  sort  of  an  agreement  before 
politics  takes  over. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Skepticism  Greets  New  Tax  Plan 


The  tax  revision  plan  was  greeted 
with  much  skepticism,  trepidation 
and  uncertainty  by  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  special  interest  groups. 
President  Reagan,  who  had  ordered 
the  study  from  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  immediately  distanced  himself 
from  the  plan.  According  to  Treasury 
officials,  most  companies  would  pay 
more  taxes  —  about  25  percent  mare 
on  the  average — but  56  percent  of  in¬ 
dividuals  would  pay  less. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  tax  brackets  and  the 
maximum  tax  rates  for  businesses 
and  individuals  and  elimination  of 
some  loopholes  and  deductions  used 
by  millions  of  taxpayers  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  While  noting  that  the  plan  has 
little  chance  of  passage  in  its  current 

form,  analysts  say  many  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  could  eventually  become  law. 

Imports  still  exceed  exports,  and 
although  the  gap  narrowed  a  little  m 
October,  the  merchandise  trade  defi¬ 
cit  remains  at  a  record  high.  At  more 
than  $100  billion  for  the  year  so  far,  it 
may  be  double  that  of  last  year,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  machinery  and  farm  goods  ex¬ 
ports  increased,  and  imports  of 
onodc  decreased,  but 


posed  slashing  Federal  spending  by 
$100  million  in  1988,  mainly  through 
cuts  in  domestic  programs.  That 
plan,  called  “Draconian”  by  some, 
does  not  envision  cuts  in  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  but  some  Medicare  benefits 
would  be  curbed.  In  addition,  Presi- 
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economic  indicators  fell  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  October,  its  third  de¬ 
cline  in  five  months  and  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  those  hoping  for  a  pick-up  in 
growth.  The  index  usually  foretells 
what  other  indicators  will  do  in  the 
coming  months,  but  analysts  re¬ 
mained  hopeful  that  October’s  fig¬ 
ures  were  skewed  by  the  strike  at 
G.M.  and  other  factors. 

Retailers  remain  grumpy  as  the 
Christmas  shopping  season  gets  into 
full  swing.  For  November,  the  big 
stores  reported  only  modest  gains,  in 
large  part,  they  say,  because  warm 
weather  has  prevented  shoppers  from 
•  getting  in  the  holiday  mood.  Analysts 
note  that  rampant  discounting  is 
likely  to  keep  store  profits  well  below 
retard  levels. 

The  prime  rate  leapfrogged  down 
again  in  two  steps  that  first  saw  the 
big  banks  settle  on  an  lift  percent 
rate.  Then  some,  led  by  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan,  dropped  die  rate  to  11  Vi  per¬ 
cent.  Analysts  predict  the  prime  will 
go  even  lower  soon;  just  two  months 
ago,  it  stood  at  13  percent. 

Rates  in  the  credit  markets  in- 
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Stocks  continued  to  slide,  with  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  posting 
only  one  gain  in  the  week  amid 
worries  about  interest  rates  and  the 
new  tax  plan.  The  average  ended  at 
1,188.94,  down  31.36  for  the  week. 

Textron  bid  $47  a  share,  or  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion,  for  Avco,  the  big  military  con¬ 
tractor.  Textron  last  month  rejected 
an  unsolicited  bid  from  Chicago  Pa¬ 
cific.  Avco  has  warded  off  several 
suitors,  most  recently  a  group  headed 
by  the  investor  Irwin  Jacobs  that 
holds  a  Ml  percent  stake. 

LB.M.  ordered  a  large  number  of 
data  storage  devices  from  Storage 
Technology,  one  of  its  chief  rivals. 
Storage  Technology  recently  filed 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws  because  it  could  not  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  with  I.B.M. 

Steel  imports  will  be  barred  from 
Europe  because  the  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States  could  not  agree 
on  a  way  to  curb  them.  Imports  will 
be  Haited  to  5.9  percent  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  beginning  Jan.  1.  The 
Europeans  are  expected  to  retaliate. 

Tavom  will  writa  nff  CTK  million  In 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  30, 1984 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sale* 

UM 

Not  Cling 

AvcoCp - 

6,138,000 

47 

+ 

6% 

IntHsrv _ 

5,790,200 

7% 

- 

% 

IBM  . . 

5,146,700 

121% 

- 

% 

Phil  Pet _ 

3,791,700 

43% 

+ 

1% 

Gen  El _ 

3,727,800 

55% 

- 

1% 

DowCh  ........ 

3.716300 

28% 

- 

% 

AT&T _ 

3,700,600 

18% 

- 

% 

Sehbnb _ 

3,462^00 

38% 

- 

2% 

MoM _ 

3,419,900 

28% 

- 

% 

exxon - 

3,390,600 

43  % 

- 

% 

EsKod - 

3,060,100 

70% 

- 

2% 

Unocal . 

3,027,200 

38% 

- 

2% 

fTTCp - 

2,964,200 

26% 

- 

% 

AMR . 

2,938,100 

32% 

- 

1 

Chryslr ......... 

2,771,100 

27% 

“ 

% 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Prov. 

week 

Week 

......  789 

1,140 

796 
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Bcisebaii  isles  don't  predict  the  World  Series  on 
the  basis  of  spring  training,  and  it’s  no  smarter  to 
anticipate  the  outlook  for  the  Federal  Government 
r_ext  year  cn  the  basis  of  what  the  President  and 
Congress  said  last  week.  There  was  plenty  of  talk 
about  budget  rigor  and  tax  virtue,  but  it’s  more 
promises  than  promising. 

?>err. amber  die  budget  deficit  that  die  Adminis¬ 
tration  minimized  during  the  campaign?  Its  own 
new-  projections  say  it  will  be  20  percent  larger  than 
anticipated.  The  economy,  meanwhile,  is  visibly 
softening,  probably  meaning  no  help  for  budget-bal¬ 
ancing  from  growth.  So  the  problem  remains  The 
Problem,  not  affected  and  not  even  addressed  by 
the  portentous  events  of  the  week. 

The  Problem:  The  latest  official  forecast  for 
the  budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1985,  which  runs  through 
next  September,  is  a  record  $206  billion,  with  more 
of  the  same  expected  in  the  following  years.  Even 
these  figures  could  become  more  frightening;  they 
res:  on  a  shaky  Administration  assumption  that  the 
economy  will  soon  start  to  grow  again,  and  faster 
than  most  forecasters  expect. 

President  Reagan  clings  to  two  ideas  on  which 
he  campaigned  so  fervently.  He  believes  he  can 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  deficit  with  more  spending 
cuts  and  without  any  increase  in  taxes.  The  latest 


Administration  device  is  a  spending  “ freeze."  But 
that's  not  a  device,  only  an  empty  slogan.  What  it 
says  is.  We  can't  make  up  our  minds  what  to  do,  so 
let's  just  put  a  lid  on  everything.  But  what 
“freeze"?  The  plan  includes  no  lid  on  defense,  So¬ 
cial  Security  and  interest  payments.  They'd  go  on 
rising,  forcing  deep  offsetting  cuts  elsewhere. 
There’s  little  chance  that  Congress  will  buy  all  the 
cuts  the  President  wants;  so  where  is  all  the 
vaunted  saving  on  the  spending  side? 

On  taxes,  the  Administration  talks  of  radically 
simplifying  the  whole  system  —  to  lower  rates  and 
thin  out  deductions  —  but  not  to  raise  another  penny 
in  revenues.  Reform  is  long  overdue  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury's  plan  includes  some  worthy  ideas.  But  a  “reve¬ 
nue-neutral"  plan  pays  off  no  debt,  even  if  enact¬ 
ment  were  likely.  To  judge  from  hostile  reaction 
from  everyone  affected  by  the  elimination  of  pre¬ 
cious  deductions,  it  does  not  seem  likely. 

At  some  point,  Mr.  Reagan  will  have  to  face  up 
to  the  need  for  defense  cuts  and  tax  increases, 
whether  or  not  the  tax  code  is  reformed.  The  uncer¬ 
tain  predictions  for  the  economy  next  year  and  the 
shadow  of  the  midterm  elections  the  year  after 
argue  strongly  for  facing  those  realities  sooner 
rather  than  later. 


Two  days  before,  the  Senate  heard  stem  words 
from  the  man  Joe  McCarthy  ridiculed  as  Senator 
Kairbright.  J.  William  Fuibright,  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
from  Arkansas  said,  “The  junior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  by  his  reckless  charges,  has  so  preyed  upon 
the  fears  end  hatreds  and  prejudices  of  die  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  he  has  started  a  prairie  fire  which 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  may  be  able  to  control." 

One  day  before,  the  Senate  tentatively  voted  to 
censure  ■  Senator '  McCarthy.  All  43  Democrats 
present,  their  feelings  about  him  magnified  by  his" 
denunciation  of  theirs  as  "the  party  -of  treason," 
voted  aginst  him. 

On  Dec.  2,  when  the  final  vote  came,  there  was 
plenty  of  Republican  anger  as  well.  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy  had  denounced,  among  others,  Arthur  Watkins, 
the  Utah  Republican  who  headed  the  censure  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Watkins,  he  said,  was  a  coward  and  the 
committee  was  the  “unwitting  handmaiden”  of  the 
Communists.  In  the  end,  22  of  the  44  Republicans 
voted  against  him.  The  final  vote  was  67  to  22  to  con¬ 
demn  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  for  dishonoring  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  After  five  years,  the  prairie  fire  began  to  burn 
itself  out. 

Dec.  2  was  not  the  only  day  of  decision.  An  in¬ 
delible  one  had  come  in  the  Anny-McCarthy  hear¬ 
ings  that  spring  (how  many  families  were  moved  to 
buy  their  first  TV  set  to  watch?).  Joseph  Welch, 
Boston  lawyer  and  soul  of  civility,  turned  to  Senator 
McCarthy  and  said :  *  ‘Have  you  no  sense  of  decency, 
sir,  at  long  last?  Have  you  left  no  sense  of  decen¬ 
cy?"  Another  milestone  came  in  the  November 
election.  3y  regaining  control  of  the  Senate,  the 
Democrats  were  about  to  take  Joe  McCarthy's  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  away  from  him. 

Neither  did  that  day  end  what  James  Wechsler 


called  the  Age  of  Suspicion.  Wags  said  McCarthy- 
ism  had  suddenly  become  a  “-wasm,"  yet  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  continued  to  badger  witnesses, 
intimidate  institutions  and  hunt  witches.  Senator 
Watkins,  the  reluctant  hero,  was  defeated  in  the 
next  election  and  he  blamed  “the  bitterness  of  the 
pro-McCarthy  faction.” 

But  Dec.  2  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a 
piercing  period  that  started  five  years  before  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  when  Joe  McCarthy  first  thun¬ 
dered  about  205  known  Communists  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  Before  long,  men  as  venerated  as  George 
Marshall  were  sprayed  with  slush  and  slime.  Lives 
were  chilled,  and  whole  agencies  were  demoralized 
by  book  burners  —  as  is  mordantly  clear  from  the 
job  applicant  in  an  old  New  Yorker  cartoon:  “It's 
true  I  was  fired  from  the  Voice  of  America,  but  it 
was  for  incompetence!" 

On  Dec.  2,  the  dishonored  Senator  insisted  on 
calling  a  hearing  for  the  following  Monday,  but  then 
didn't  even  show  up.  In  the  new  Congress,  his  chair¬ 
manship  lost,  he  became,  in  biographer  Lately 
Thomas’s  words,  "the  man  who  wasn't  there.  When 
he  arose  to  speak,  the  chamber  emptied.” 

Joe  McCarthy  died  in  May  1957.  The  doctors 
said  liver  failure.  Supporters  said  a  broken  heart,  or 
a  broken  crusade.  As  for  the  era,  a  good  epigraph 
came  from  Norman  Thomas,  the  rigorously  princi¬ 
pled  old  socialist,  just  a  few  days  before  the  censure 
vote:  “The  struggle  against  demagoguery  scarcely 
fits  the  St.  George-against-the  dragon  myth . . .  Our 
democratic  St.  George  goes  out  rather  reluctantly 
with  armor  awry.  The  struggle  is  confused;  our 
knight  wins  by  no  clean  thrust  of  lance  or  sword,  but 
the  dragon  somehow  poops  out,  and  decent  democ¬ 
racy  is  victor." 


Dimmesdale  Poisoned?  Anna  Pushed? 


How  many  readers  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter” 
ha"s  passed  right  over  the  word  “apple-peru”  on 
the  second  page?  All  of  them,  we’ll  bet,  but  not  any¬ 
more  —  not  if  they're  also  reading  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Jemshad  A.  Khan,  writing  in  that  promi¬ 
nent  medical  journal,  argues  that  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  casual  mention  of  a  poisonous  plant  is  a 
clue  to  the  murder  of  Hester  Prynne's  lover,  the 
Reverend  Dimmesdale,  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Chill- 
ingwerth.  I:  wasn’t  guilt  that  did  him  in,  says  Dr. 
Khan.  It  was  atropine,  a  poison  derived  from  plants 
mentioned  throughout  the  book. 

If  so,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  a  major  mys¬ 
tery  novelist.  And  if  Hawthorne,  why  not  Melville, 
Dickens  and  Tolstoy?  Is  there  more  to  Captain 
Ahab’s  death,  for  instance,  than  the  activity  of  a 


much  put-upon  whale?  Mr.  Star  buck  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  go  back  to  Nantucket.  Might  David  Copper- 
field  have  slipped  something  in  Dora’s  soup?  She 
went  awfully  fast.  What  really  happened  to  Anna 
Karenina?  True,  she  had  been  seduced  and  more  or 
less  abandoned,  so  her  suicide  seems  in  order.  But 
remember  that  “grimy,  hunched-over  peasant"  in 
the  railroad  station,  the  one  that  Anna  said  looked 
“familiar"?  Remember  how,  after  she’d  landed  on 
the  railroad  track,  she  tried  to  throw  herself  back 
but  was  struck  by  something  “huge  and  implaca¬ 
ble”?  Are  we  sure  it  was  the  engine?  Anna  jumped, 
yes  —  but  was  she  also  pushed? 

Could  it  be  that  there’s  more  to  the  19th-century 
novel  than  has  yet  met  the  20th-century  eye?  If 
enough  people  think  so,  the  new  best  sellers  are  apt 
to  be  some  unlikely  old  authors. 


More  Terror,  More  Speed 


Guilt  by  Citizenship 

Terrorism  took  an  ominous  turn  in 
Vienna  recently  when  Evner  Ergun,  a 
United  Nations  official  since  19S7, 
was  killed  by  an  Armenian  gunman. 
Mr.  Ergun's  reputation  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  his  sole  “crime”  wa3  his 
citizenship.  He  was  a  Turk. 

Scores  of  Turkish  diplomats  have 
been  killed  by  the  Armenian  terror¬ 
ists.  The  avowed  purpose  is  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  mass  murder  of  Arm©, 
nians  under  the  Ottoman  Empire  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  But  in  branding  a 
■•."hole  riec-p!e  es  guilty,  the  Arme¬ 
nians  ar&  'doing  to  others  precisely 
what  was  done  to  their  ancestors. 

The  Vienna  crime  was  the  more 
outrageous  because  the  victim  was 
not  a  Turkish  official.  At  a  memorial 
for  Mr.  Ergun,  Secretary  General  Ja¬ 
vier  P4rez  de  Cu§IIar  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  point:  “The  international  civil 


servant  is  neither  the  advocate  nor 
the  opponent  of  any  national  or  group 
interest ...  It  passes  all  comprehen¬ 
sion  that  he  should  become  the  object 
of  any  vendetta.” 

Most  Armenians  repudiate  terror¬ 
ism  and  ask  only  that  Turkey  ac¬ 
knowledge  an  Indefensible  historic 
wrong.  But  their  cause  is  not  merely 
hurt  by  Wiling  diplomats  and  civil 
servants;  it  is  dishonored. 

m 

Dialogue 

There's  plenty  of  gas,  driving  is 
back  in  style,  and  rural  states  are 
pressing  to  relax  the  Federal  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit,  at  least  on  big 
interstates  in  rural  areas.  They  de¬ 
serve  a  hearing.  A  study  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  10-year  experience  with  the 
limit  finds  that  increasing  It  could 
yield  large  benefits  without  “propor¬ 


tional  impact  on  safety.”  An  increase 
to®  ra.p.h.  might  cause  an  additional 
500  deaths  per  year.  But  for  each 
death  travelers  would  save  850,000 
hours  —  nearly  96  yean  —  in  time. 

To  some  rural  lawmakers,  that’s  an 
acceptable  trade-off,  and  legislators 
from  urban  areas,  which  need  the  55- 
mile  limit,  need  not  stand  in  the  way. 
But  neither  should  they  squander 
their  bargaining  power.  For  every 
rural  driver  who  wants  to  drive  fast¬ 
er,  there’s  a  dty  dweller  who  fears 
the  spread  of  handguns.  Yet  tougher 
controls  are  blocked  by  the  rural- 
dominated  gun  lobby. 

why  not  some  political  bargaining: 
City  folks  will  support  higher  speed 
limits  on  the  rural  interstates  If  coun¬ 
try  people  will  stop  blocking  handgun 
control.  The  former  have  been  known 
to  go  for  drives  in  the  country;  the  lat¬ 
ter  have  had  occasion  to  visit  crime- 
ridden  streets. 


Letters 


To  Protect  the  World’s  Weak  Against  the  Strong 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Nov.  15  column.  “Rights  for 
Terrorists? ”,  William  Satire  de¬ 
scribed  two  international  treaties, 
added  to  the  four  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949.  as  enhancing  international 
terrorism.  He  referred  to  Protocol  I, 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  victims 
of  international  armed  conflicts,  and 
to  Protocol  II,  concerning  conflicts  of 
a  nonimemational  nature. 

As  a  representative  of  a  state  party 
to  these  treaties  and  host  to  the  con¬ 
ference  that  adopted  them.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  their  signi  f icance. 

Humanitarian  principles  are  as  old 
as  civilization.  But  only  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864 
and  the  conventions  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  Conference  that  began  at 
The  Hague  in  1399  have  there  been  sys¬ 
tematic  efforts  to  “civilize"  warfare. 
Protocols  1  and  II.  adopted  in  1977 
after  four  years  of  negotiations,  are 
the  most  recent  of  these. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949. 
based  on  the  experiences  of  World 
War  II.  solved  some  of  the  problems 
raised  by  wars  of  a  conventional  na¬ 
ture  between  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries,  but  not  those  linked  with  new 
types  of  armed  conflicts  —  half-inter¬ 
nal,  half-international  —  taking  place 
mostly  in  the  third  world  today. 

The  two  protocols,  particularly  the 
blurred  definition  of  international 
armed  conflicts  in  Protocol  I.  reflect 
a  complex  political  and  military  re¬ 
ality.  Their  main  provisions  are  a 
compromise  between  the  legitimate 
security  requirements  o:  states,  di¬ 
verse  ideologies  and  different  histori¬ 
cal  experiences  that  very  often  con¬ 
verge  on  the  battlefield.  Article  44  of 
Protocol  I.  for  example,  on  combat¬ 
ants  and  prisoners  of  war,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Safire,  has  been  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  because 
of  its  Vietnam  experience. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  new  provi¬ 
sions  of  Protocol  I,  on  defining  armed 
conflicts,  may  serve  as  an  admonition 
to  states  to  apply  the  law  of  armed  con¬ 
flicts  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
many  have  been  willing  to  do. 

However,  no  provision  of  the  two 
protocols  can  be  construed  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  terrorism  or  terrorist  meth¬ 
ods  as  a  means  of  legitimate  warfare. 
None  of  the  participating  states  would 
have  accepted  such  an  interpretation. 
No  state  could  ever  grant  terrorists 
legal  protection  under  the  protocols. 
On  the  contrary,  the  protocols  pro¬ 
hibit  acts  of  terrorism  as  a  violation 
of  international  law. 

The  new  rules  —  particularly  those 
on  the  protection  of  civilians,  of 
wounded,  of  sick  and  shipwrecked  or 
prisoners  of  war  and  on  methods  and 
means  of  warfare — are  far  reaching 
and  will  help  lessen  the  number  of 
victims  or  alieviate  their  fate. 

Their  adoption  by  consensus  in 
1977  by  more  than  100  states  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  the  states 


not  been  convinced  of  their  urgent 
necessity.  Every  compromise,  of 
course,  has  its  weaknesses,  but  what 
is  at  stake  in  the  two  protocols 
is  the  protection  without  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  victims  of  wars  —  of 
the  weakest  against  the  strongest  — 
on  as  universal  a  basis  as  possible. 

(Ambassador)  F.  POM  ETTA 
Permanent  Observer  of  Switzerland 
to  the  United  Nations 
New  York.  Nov.  20.  1984 

o 

Terrorists  Are  Outlaws 

To  the  Editor 

William  Safire’s  assertion  that  the 
1977  Protocol  I  would  grant  prisoner- 
of-war  status  -.0  terrorists  can  only  be 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
treaty  as  evidenced  by  his  misquota¬ 
tion  of  pan  of  a  paragraph  from  Arti¬ 
cle  44.  He  quoted  only  the  first  half  of 
ihe  sentence;  in  full  it  reads: 

“Recognizing,  however,  that  there 
art  situations  in  armed  conflicts 
where,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  an  armed  combatant  cannot  so 
distinguish  himself,  he  shall  retain  his 
status  as  combatant,  provided  that,  in 
such  situations,  he  carries  his  arms 
openly:  (£)  during  each  military  en¬ 
gagement,  and  (b)  during  such  time  as 
he  is  visible  to  the  adversary  while  he 
is  engaged  in  a  military  deployment 
preceding  the  launching  of  an  attack  :n 
which  he  is  to  participate." 

This  would  plainly  not  permit  those 
who  organize  a  truck-bomb  blast  at  an 
embassy  to  claim  P.O.tt’.  status  as 
Mr.  Safire  asserted.  It  should  also  be 


real. zed  rha:  :.n:s  :  rc-vis icr.  is  meant 
for  3T.  evctp'.t-^a:  sttusitvG.  nor- 
r.'.i'  rule  bt-rg  resumed  :n  tie  first 
■sentence  .ha:  combatant?  are  obliged 
:hen?eive>  from  the 

civilian  ncvpulaf.np.. 

The  rr.e.s:  sm pert.tr  po:m  tc  ap» 
precise,  he*  ever.  ::  ihai  j  terrorist 
gre-iip.  whose  mv'./K*'  corsets  G?  ai- 
lacks  that  are  ir.d'.-enrxinai?  c-r  that 
directed  at  ;_ro.  'xnuid  Rtf.  be 
recognized  a  group  to  which  P.O.W. 
status  would  be  granted  Article  43  c-f 
the  treaty  reaffirm*  that  armed  forces 
must  be  subject  to  a  disciplinary  sys¬ 
tem  that  enforces  compliance  with  in¬ 
ternational  law.  :trd  thus  terrorist 
groups.  ~v  ;>>.•; r  nature  flout  the 

fa**'  of  armed  ?orr,iu:.  can  expea  ro 
dm  treated  m  th;  «bic  way  as  Hitlers 
infamous  Emsatzgruppen.  who  were 
for  this  rea.wr.  denied  P.O.W  warns 
by  the  Nurenbe-g  tribunal 
Further.  :r.d:«iOuais  who  violate  she 
of  war  are  o  b-r  tried  and  pun- 
; shed  :v  r  -*  :u  ■:  nm*>.  *  he: her  they  are 
entitled  to  P.C.w  status  or  not 
Contrary  :*.«  Mr.  Safire’s  waremente 
of  its  purpose.  :r.;s  protocol  repre¬ 
sents  a  long-overdue  update  of  the 
i.v*-  of  armed  conflict,  including,  :n 
particular,  provisions  on  the  conduct 
of  operations.  las:  codified  :n  the 
Hague  Convent: uni  uf  1907  I:  would 
be  a  great  pity  rf.  as  j  result  of 
such  blatant  misrepresentations,  it 
were  to  suffer  the  same  fate  in  the 
U.5.  as  has  the  Genix  ide  Convention. 

L.  DOS*.  ALP-BECk 
London,  Nov.  25.  1984 
The  writer  is  lecture'  in  :r.tc ’national 
law  at  University  College.  London. 


The  Long  Diplomatic  History  of  Venice 


To  the  Editor: 

William  Macomber’s  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  article  oii  the  unfortunate 
practice  of  using  U.S.  ambassadorial 
posts  as  political  sinecures,  cites, 
however,  an  unfortunate  example: 
that  of  a  Renaissance  Venetian  am¬ 
bassador  (“Stop  Sending  Ambassa- 


dolts  Abroad.”  Op-Ed.  Nov.  20). 

While  perhaps  not  the  inventors  of 
mod  err  diplomacy,  the  Venetians 
were  its  most  consummate  practi¬ 
tioners.  Indeed,  it  was  a  Venetian  am¬ 
bassador  to  Rome,  Ermolao  Barbara, 
who  wrote  the  first  definitive  hand¬ 
book  on  diplomacy. 

While  there  undoubtedly  were  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
were  for  the  most  part  capable,  dedi¬ 
cated,  if  not  always  scrupulous  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  state  —  and  they  served 
the  Serene  Republic  well. 

The  Venetians  were,  in  turn,  influ¬ 
enced  if  not  taught  by  the  Byzantines. 
Both  relied  chiefly  on  diplomacy 
rather  than  the  threat  or  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
Both  became  rich,  powerful,  highly 
civilized  states.  Most  important,  both 
lasted  more  than  1,000  years,  making 
theirs  the  oldest  continuous  political 
organizations  in  history.  One  wonders 
whether  there  aren’t  lessons  to  be 
gained.  Nis- Adolph  Petersen 

Jersey  City,  Nov.  20,  1984 
The  writer  is  professor  of  history  at 
Jersey  City  State  College. 


A  Verification  Verity 


To  the  Editor: 

We  are  told  by  those  who  oppose  an 
agreement  calling  for  nuclear-arms 
parity  with  the  Russians  that  any 
such  agreement  is  a  fatal  error  on  our 
part,  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  in  that 
parity  is  unverifiable.  Safety,  we  are 
told,  lies  in  our  attaining  nuclear  su¬ 
periority  and  maintaining  it. 

But  if  parity  is  unverifiable,  just 
how  is  superiority  verifiable?  How  do 
we  attain  nuclear-arms  superiority 
over  a  potential  enemy  when  there  is 
no  sure  way  of  evaluating  its  arsenal? 
An  endless  arms  race,  costly  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  driven  on  by  mutual  sus¬ 
picion,  would  appear  inevitable. 

One  thing  is  verifiable,  and  it  is  that 
the  Russian  people  do  not  want  nu¬ 
clear  incineration  any  more  than  we 
do.  I  would  say  that  is  all  the  verifica¬ 
tion  we  need  to  justify  a  nuclear- 
arms-control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ben  Passen 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1984 


Shortage  of  Listeners 
Outside  Senate,  Too 

To  the  Editor: 

In  commenting  on  the  condition  of 
the  United  States  Senate  (news  article, 
Nov.  25),  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  of 
Mississippi,  dean  of  the  Senate,  said: 

“Something  very  elusive  has  gotten 
away  from  us.  We  do  not  listen  to  each 
other  as  much  as  we  should.  We  do  not 
have  a  proper  chance  to  talk  to  each 
other.  That  has  been  lost;  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where,  but  lost.  It  is  not 
here  anymore.” 

Unfortunately,  these  remarks  apply 
not  only  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to  life  in 
general  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
schoolroom,  the  home,  the  office,  lis¬ 
tening  has  become  a  lost  form  of  com¬ 
munication.  Much  blame  can  and 
should  be  placed  an  television,  but  the 
“instant  action”  that  permeates  our 
society  is,  in  my  opinion,  destroying 
our  ability  to  be  fulfilled  human 
beings.  Frank  E.  Karelsen  3d 
New  York,  Nov.  26,  1984 


Homeless  Are  With  Us 


To  the  Editor: 

Until  realistic,  effective  solutions 
are  found  for  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  there  are  things  we  can  do. 

We  should  provide  lockers  for  the 
belongings  of  homeless  families  and 
individuals  in  churches,  synagogues, 
atriums  and  railroad  stations;  make 
avaiiable  shower,  washing  and  laun¬ 
dry  facilities  through  a  voucher  sys¬ 
tem;  provide  vending  machines  in 
public  areas  with  fruit  and  basic 
foods  that  could  be  purchased  with 
tokens  issued  to  the  homeless,  and 
make  available  sufficient  and  com¬ 
fortable  seating  in  public  places. 

We  must  also  understand  that  even 
with  adequate  and  humane  overnight 
shelters,  the  homeless  and  “undesira¬ 
bles”  are  fellow  users  of  public 
places  that  provide  warmth  and  the 
reassuring  presence  of  other  human 
beings.  Henry  L.  Lennard 

Suzanne  Cxowhurst  Lennard 
New  York,  Nov.  22.  1984 


No  Logic  to  Having  Presidency  Decided  by  Electoral  College 


To  the  Editor: 

It's  suggested  at  least  every  four 
years  that  we  abandon  the  Electoral 
College  system  and  replace  it  with 
the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  This  suggestion 
has  won  considerable  bipartisan 
political  and  popular  (70  percent) 
support,  but  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  votes  in  Congress  to  send  it 
to  the  states  for  approval. 

Why  should  we  tamper  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  carefully  fashioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers?  Dees  the  direct 
election  plan  have  superior  merit? 

The  first  attempts  to  modify  the 
Electoral  College  were  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1797.  Since  then,  over  500 
proposals  have  been  introduced,  in¬ 
cluding  Senator  Birch  Bayh’s  effort 
in  the  late  1970’s.  Opponents  cite, 
among  other  things,  the  Electoral 
College’s  unfairness: 

•  The  present  system  denies,  for 
instance,  the  legal  principle  of  “one 
person,  one  vote.”  Votes,  in  fact,  do 
not  count  the  same.  In  Alaska,  a  vote 
for  the  3  electoral  votes  represents 
95,000  eligible  voters,  while  in  Texas 
it  takes  372,000  citizens  to  cast  one 
electoral  vote. 

a  Under  the  present  “winner  takes 
all”  a  simple  plurality  of  popular 
votes  entitles  the  victor  to  every  elec¬ 
toral  vote  of  that  state.  The  loser,  and 
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his  supporters,  are  automatically  dis¬ 
enfranchised.  In  1980.  Texas  cast  no 
electoral  votes  for  Carter,  yet  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  Texans  voted  for  him. 

•  If  there  are  strong  third-party 
candidates,  close  elections  increase 
the  possibility  that  no  Presidential 
candidate  will  get  a  clear  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  thus  throwing  the 
election  into  Congress  for  determi¬ 
nation. 

•  In  1824, 1876, 1888  and  almost  in 
1976  the  loser  in  popular  votes  was 
eventually  sworn  in  as  President.  In 
1976,  a  switch  of  less  than  10,000  votes 
in  two  states  would  have  necessitated 
the  election's  being  decided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  horror  tales  of  possibilities  are 
endless  and  should  be  taken  serious¬ 
ly.  Would  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  be  preferable? 

Popular  votes  nationally,  under 
this  plan,  would  determine  the  win- 
ner,  provided  the  winning  candidate 
received  a  certain  percent  (40  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  total  vote.  If  no  one  got 


the  required  percent,  a  runoff  be¬ 
tween  the  top  two  candidates  would 
determine  the  winner. 

Although  not  perfect  and  not  with¬ 
out  its  detractors,  direct  election 
would  remedy  certain  major  existing 
problems  —  including  the  possibility 
of  electing  a  nonplurality  President 
—  and  better  equalize  voting  power 
both  among  and  within  the  states. 

The  large  competitive  states 
would  lose  some  of  their  electoral  ad¬ 
vantage  by  the  elimination  of  the 
winner- take- all  voting,  and  the  vot¬ 
ing  blocs  of  ethnic  and  racial  groups 
in  larger  states  would  be  less  influen¬ 
tial.  Party  competition  within  the 
states  —  and  even  nationwide  — 
would  be  increased.  Turnout  should 
increase,  and  every  vote  would  count 

in  a  direct  election. 

There  is  no  logic  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  having  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  the  only  national 
political  offices  not  decided  by  direct 
popular  vote.  Hobart  L.  Morris 
Brookfield,  N.Y.,  Nov.  22,  1984 
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SYDNEY  GRUSON,  Viet  Chatman 
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MICHAEL  E.  RYAN,  Senior  Vice  President 
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Mr.  Reagan,  Geneva. 
Is  Not  Appomattox 


By  Paul  C.  Wamke 

WASHINGTON  —  The  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Secretary  of  State  George  P.> 
Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko  scheduled  for 
early  January  offers  President  Rea¬ 
gan  a  unique  opportunity  to  get  the 
arms  control  agreement  he  now  de¬ 
scribes  as  his  first  priority.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  talk,  with- 


W 


Out  conditions,  about  “the  entire  com¬ 
plex:  of  questions  concerning  nuclear 
and  space  weapons.” 

In  order  to  agree  to  meet  for  this 
purpose,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  had 
to  swallow  a  year's  worth  of  verbiage. 
They  walked  out  of  the  talks  on  inter¬ 
mediate-range  nuclear  missiles  in 
Europe  when  deployment  of  United 
States  Pershing  2  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  began  last 
November.  Then  they  refused  to  set  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  strategic 
arms  reductions  talks  on  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles,  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and 
strategic  bombers.  Until  last  week, 
they  had  insisted  on  removal  of  all 
United  States  missiles  from  Europe 
as  the  price  for  their  return. 

Does  the  evident  Soviet  eagerness 
to  get  back  to  the  bargaining  table 
constitute  a  victory  for  President 
Reagan's  policy  of  talking  tough  and 
presenting  tough  negotiating  de¬ 
mands?  It  may  —  if  he  knows  how  to 
be  a  good  winner.  Konstantin  U.  Cher¬ 
nenko  and  his  colleagues  are  clearly 
concerned  about  having  to  match 
United  States  technology  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  in  space  weapons.  Moreover, 
the  stagnant  Soviet  economy  will  be 
hard  put  to  bear  the  heavy  costs  of  an 
uncontrolled  arms  race. 

But  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
sad  mistake  to  conclude  that  these 
pressures  will  lead  die  Soviet  Union 
now  to  accept  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posals  on  intermediate-range  and  in¬ 
tercontinental-range  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  presented  in  1982  and  1983  —  pro¬ 
posals  that  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.,  has 
characterized  as  ‘‘absurd"  and  “non- 
negotiable.” 

A  great  chance  for  progress  in 
arms  control  will  be  squandered  if  we 
try  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept 
terms  that  would  put  it  at  a  relative 
disadvantage.  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr. 
Gromyko  will  be  meeting  in  Geneva, 
not  Appomattox.  Just  as  neither  side 
can  gain  nuclear  superiority  in  an 
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arms  race,  neither  will  accept  nu¬ 
clear  inferiority  in  an  arms  agree¬ 
ment. 

We  can  legitimately  expect  major 
Soviet  concessions  if  we  are  prepared 
to  refrain  from  going  ahead  with  cer¬ 
tain  programs  that  Moscow  would 
like  to  see  abandoned.  And,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  there  are  weapons  programs,  such 
as  antisatellite  devices,  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  super-accurate 
but  vulnerable  land-based  interconti¬ 
nental  missiles,  that  can  do  much 
more  for  our  security  if  bargained 
away  than  they  can  do  if  deployed. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  help  the  Russians  save 
face,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  fold  the 
talks  on  intermediate- range  missiles 
into  tbe  talks  on  longer- range  strate¬ 
gic  weapons.  This  will  increase  the 
trade-offs  available  to  us,  forestall  a 
renewed  Soviet  insistence  on  removal 
of  the  Pershing  2  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  already  de¬ 
ployed  and  put  the  British  and  French 
nuclear  forces  into  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  as  a  minor  factor  in  the  total 
strategic  balance. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  try  to  deal  with  the  entire  com¬ 
plex  of  space  and  nuclear  weapons  in 


Nicaragua  Thrown  to  the  Lions 


By  Miguel  d’Escoto 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua  —  Nicara- 
guans  feel  like  a  Christian  thrown  to 
tbe  lions  by  the  Romans.  After  he 
overcame  every  lion,  the  Romans  de¬ 
nounced  him  for  fighting  unfairly  and 
executed  him.  His  real  crime  was 
refusing  to  bow  before  the  empire’s 
gods  and  clinging  tohis  own  beliefSi  ^  - 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  set 
its  lions  against  Nicaragua.  It  has 
mined  our  ports,  bombed  our  airport, 
attacked  oil  storage  facilities,  blown 
up  bridges  and  highways.  It  has  re¬ 
cruited,  trained  and  armed  more  than 
10,000  mercenaries  and  directed  them 
in  an  illegal  “covert"  war  against  us. 
It  has  instructed  them  in  murdering 
(“neutralizing")  Government  offi¬ 
cials  and  community  leaders.  More 
than  8,000  Nicaraguans,  mostly  civil¬ 
ians,  have  perished  at  the  hands  of 
these  assassins. 

To  protect  our  population,  we  have 
been  forced  to  obtain  arms  and  com¬ 
mit  our  armed  forces.  For  this,  the 
Administration  denounces  us.  For 
importing  only  arms  to  defend 
against  forces  .set  on  us,  we  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  planning  to  invade  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador,  of  becoming  a  Soviet 
base,  of  a  “massive  military  build¬ 
up”  that  “destabilizes  the  region.” 
We  are  threatened  with  American 

Miguel  d'Escoto  is  Nicaragua’s  For¬ 
eign  Minister. 


military  intervention,  bombardment, 
naval  blockade. 

A  Nicaraguan  Invasion  of  our 
neighbors  would  be  insane:  it  would 
give  the  Administration  the  pretext  it 
wants  to  obliterate  us. 

Mercenaries  supported  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  have  staged 
hit-and-run  raids  from  Honduras  for 
more  than  three  years.  . .Our  troops 
have  neypr ,  pursued^  them  -  in  to  Hon¬ 
duras  —  doing  so  wppld  be  justified 
under  international  law  —  because 
we  do  not  want  war  with  Honduras  or 
the  United  States.  We  were  the  first  to 
agree  to  the  Contadora  treaty,  which 
would  have  brought  peace  to  Central 
America,  but  Washington  torpedoed 
tbe  treaty  by  pressing  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  not  to  sign. 

To  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of 
Administration  accusations,  let  us 
suppose  Nicaragua  invaded  Hon¬ 
duras  and  El  Salvador  and  overcame 
not  only  their  armies  and  populations 
but  also  American  forces  sent  to  tbeir 
aid.  We  would  have  to  establish  occu¬ 
pation  forces  to  administer  both  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  face  of  hostile  populations. 
We  would  face  rebellion.  We  would 
have  the'crushing  burden  of  resolving 
both  countries’  severe  economic 
problems.  We  already  have  our  hands 
full  attempting  to  resolve  ours. 

The  charge  that  we  have  become 
subservient  to  Moscow  is  absurd. 
Having  given  our  lives  to  regain  our 
sovereignty,  would  we  surrender  it? 
We  accepted  Contadora  provisions 


committing  us  not  to  allow  foreign 
military  bases  on  our  soil  and  to  send 
home  all  foreign  military  advisers. 
Nicaragua  means  to  stay  nonaligned. 

Yes,  we  obtain  Soviet  weapons.  We 
must  get  from  outside  what  we  do  not 
produce.  After  our  revolution 
triumphed,  we  sought  arms  from 
America.  Our  request  was  denied. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has 
pressed'  Western-  European  and  Latin 
American  countries  to  cut  off  arms 
sales  to  us.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  close  off 
Western  sources  of  arms,  then  de¬ 
nounce  us  for  getting  them  elsewhere. 

Nicaragua’s  weapons  are  solely  de¬ 
fensive.  We  buy  only  what  we  abso¬ 
lutely  need.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
arms  is  a  dollar  less  for  food  produc¬ 
tion,  health  care,  education,  housing 
and  other  basic  needs. 

The  Administration’s  all-out  propa¬ 
ganda  drive  to  convince  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  Nicaragua  is  a  threat 
is  intended,  we  fear,  to  build  a  consen¬ 
sus  for  a  Grenada-style  invasion.  The 
Administration  says  this  is  “non¬ 
sense."  But  on  the  eve  of  the  Grenada 
invasion,  it  said  Grenada’s  similar 
worry  was  “preposterous.” 

If  the  Administration  really  wants 
fewer  arms  entering  Nicaragua,  let  it 
stop  sending  lions  against  us.  We 
want  to  resolve  all  questions  by  direct 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  equality. 
But  the  empire  can  no  longer  make  us 
bow  lo  its  gods.  If  it  accepts  this,  we 
will  live  together  in  peace.  □ 


IN  THE  NATION  I  Tom  Wicker 


Mr.  Weinberger’s  Tests 


Let  every  nation  know  . . .  that  we 
shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
liberty.  ” —  John  F.  Kennedy,  Jan.  20, 
1961.  ' 

“ Recent  history  has  proven  that  we 
cannot  assume  unilaterally  the  role  of 
the  world’s  defender.  So  while  we 
may  and  should  offer  substantial 
amounts  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  our  allies  in  their  time 
of  need  and  help  them  maintain 
forces  to  deter  attacks  against  them 
—  usually  we  cannot  substitute  our 
troops  or  our  will  for  theirs." 
— Caspar  Weinberger,  Nov.  28, 1984. 

In  stating  this  hard  lesson  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-century  since  John  Kennedy’s 
inauguration,  Mr.  Weinberger,  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  Secretary  of 
Defense,  was  careful  to  say  that  his 
words  did  not  imply  “an  abdication  of 
America's  responsibilities.”  They  sug¬ 
gest  rather  a  more  prudent  assessment 
of  the  real  interests  of  the  nation  and 
its  allies,  hence  a  heightened  ability  to 
safeguard  those  considered  vital. 

Mr.  Weinberger’s  thoughtful  state¬ 
ment  was  not,  of  course,  a  new  con¬ 
cept.  President  Kennedy  himself 
pointed  out  later  in  1961  “that  the 
United  States  is  neither  omnipotent  nor 
omniscient  . . .  that  we  cannot  right 
every  wrong  or  reverse  each  adversity 
—  and  that  therefore  there  cannot  be 
an  American  solution  to  every  world 
problem."  Numerous  officials  and  crit- 
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some  Administration  officials,  have 
learned  the  lesson  Mr.  Weinberger 
stated  so  bluntly.  His  remarks  should 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  be  pressured,  by  public  opin¬ 
ion  or  by  hard-liners  within,  into  un¬ 
wise  military  adventures. 

Outlining  six  tests  of  whether  U-S. 
troops  can  or  should  be  committed 
abroad,  Mr.  Weinberger  cited  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Grenada  as  meeting  all 
these  criteria.  This  suggests  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  such  “tests";  for  only  if  you 
believe  that  the  Grenada  intervention 
was  "vital  to  our  national  interest  or 
that  of  our  allies”  can  it  meet  the  Sec¬ 
retary's  very  first  requirement. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Weinberger  does 
believe  that;  but  it’s  still  a  subjective 
value  judgment  with  which  others 
can  and  do  disagree.  Such  tests  al¬ 
most  always  will  come  down  to  judg¬ 
ments  of  that  kind,  to  be  made  by  fal¬ 
lible  officials,  often  on  limited  infor¬ 
mation,  under  pressure  of  time  and 
events.  The  most  such  tests  can  do  is 
to  sound  what  Mr.  Weinberger  called 
“a  note  of  caution”;  but  when  lives 
are  at  risk  that  note,  as  he  said,  is 
"morally  required.” 
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last  resort"  or  with  “clearly  defined 
political  and  military  objectives”;  the 
relationship  between  those  objectives 
and  the  size  of  the  force  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  “reassessed  and  adjusted"  and 
the  necessary  Congressional  and  pub¬ 
lic  support  never  developed. 

Turning  to  the  most  obvious  future 
possibility  for  an  intervention,  Mr. 
Weinberger  insisted  in  his  prepared 
text  that  "the  President  will  not  allow 
our  military  forces  to  creep  —  or  to  be 
drawn  gradually  —  into  a  combat  role 
in  Central  America."  But  he  refused, 
in  answering  questions,  to  rule  out  an 
attack  on  Nicaragua  if  circumstances' 
should  warrant  it. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  six  tests.  Would  anything  short 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  missile 
base  in  Nicaragua  produce  public  and 
Congressional  support  for  a  U.S.  inva¬ 
sion  of  that  country,  or  make  armed  in¬ 
tervention  “vital  to  our  national  inter¬ 
est"?  Is  the  overthrow  of  a  Marxist 
government — as  in  Grenada — vital  io 
that  sense?  If  not,  what  threatening 
Nicaraguan  act  or  policy  might  make 
invasion  vitally  necessary?  What 
forces  and  what  loss  of  U.S.  and  Nica¬ 
raguan  life  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  perceived  necessity? 

Mr.  Weinberger’s  tests  might  well 
provide  the  morally  required  note  of 
caution  in  future  crises;  but  subjec¬ 
tive  as  they  inevitably  must  be,  they, 
cannot  substitute  for  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  lesson  he  so  aptly  drew 
from  tbe  past.  □  . 
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one  negotiating  forum.  But  the  “um¬ 
brella"  concept  can  be  valuable  if  it 
means  that  a  high-level  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  and 
strong  supporting  staffs,  would  meet 
regularly  to  monitor  progress  and  re¬ 
move  roadblocks  in  a  set  of  logically 
related  negotiations.  One  pair  of  dele¬ 
gations  could  consider  the  overlap¬ 
ping  problems  of  antisatellite  and 
strategic  defense  systems,  a  second 
could  deal  with  all  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  of  one  side  that  can  strike 
the  territory  of  the  other  and  a  third 
should  be  directed  to  complete  a  com¬ 
prehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing. 

Finally,  President  Reagan  cannot 
expect  to  capitalize  on  this  great  op¬ 
portunity  without  doing  some  hiring 
and  firing.  It's  not  hard  to  block  an 
arms  control  agreement.  They’re 
hard  to  get  even  when  everyone  is 
trying.  Those  officials  who  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  arms  control  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  burden  of  working  for  it. 
The  idea  of  an  overall  arms  control 
coordinator  reporting  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a 
lot  of  merit.  This,  it  should  be  noted, 
fits  the  job  description  of  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency.  If  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  doesn't  meet  Mr.  Reagan's  cri¬ 
teria  for  that  role,  perhaps  he  can  be 
given  other  responsibilities  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  someone  who  does. 

Whether  by  luck  or  design,  the  Gip- 
per  has  the  field  position  to  win  a  big 
one  for  all  of  us. 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  National  Security,  a 
citizens'  group  working  on  arms  con¬ 
trol  matters,  u-os  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  1977  and  1978. 


Washington 

It's  the  same  old  story  around  here 
—  deficits  and  taxes  —  but  the 
nonsense  and  nastiness  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  are  behind 
us,  and  there  are  some  new  players 
on  the  stage  and  some  old  players  in 
new  roles. 

The  changing  of  the  guard  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  intensely  human,  sad  in 
some  ways,  reassuring  in  others.  For 
example,  somebody  spotted  Fritz 
Mondale  at  the  Giant  Supermarket  on 
Wisconsin  Avenue  here  the  other  day, 
tossing  groceries  into  a  shopping  cart 
like  any  other  dutiful  husband,  alone 
and  almost  unnoticed.  He  looked 
happy  enough  —  maybe  because  he 
thinks  his  miss  was  his  mercy. 

George  Bush  and  Geraldine  Ferraro 
are  going  to  have  lunch  together  at  the 
Vice  President's  bouse  in  a  few  days  to 
talk  things  over  in  a  more  civilized  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  there  are  some  other 
quiet  gatherings  worth  noting. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois, 
defeated  for  re-election,  is  here  in 
Georgetown  explaining  the  mysteries 
of  the  Senate  to  his  son-in-law.  Gov. 
Jay  Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia, 
who  will  take  Mr.  Percy's  place,  if  not 
his  position,  in  the  upper  chamber. 
And  Albert  Gore  Jr.  of  Tennessee  will 
be  taking  the  Senate  seat  occupied  by 
his  father  from  1953  to  197i. 

This  sort  of  thing  happens,  as  Harry 
Golden  used  to  say,  "only  in  America." 
In  some  countries,  they  shoot  losers.  In 
others,  they  let  them  escape  to  Paris  or 
Rome  with  the  swag.  In  parliamentary 
countries,  they  keep  the  losers  around 
to  watch  the  winners.  But  here,  in  this 
throwaway  society,  we  make  the  losers 
rich  but  break  their  hearts  by  banish¬ 
ing  them  to  the  anonymity  of  Washing¬ 
ton  law  factories. 

Still,  the  system  works  after  its 
fashion,  but  nobody  quite  knows  how 
or  why.  Unlike  other  democratic 
countries,  power  doesn't  always  fol¬ 
low  the  election  returns  or  the  wishes 
of  the  victorious  President. 

For  example,  the  changes  in  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  Senate 
were  not  exactly  the  ones  President 
Reagan  or  his  White  House  staff 
would  have  chosen.  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas,  the  new  majority  leader,  and 
Alan  K.  Simpson  of  Wyoming,  his 
deputy,  are  sound  conservative  Re¬ 
publicans,  but  they  are  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  obedient. 

Also,  they  happen  to  be  the  two  wit¬ 
tiest  — though  not  the  funniest  — -  men 
in  the  Senate,  and  nothing  alarms  this 
President  more  than  Republican 
senators  who  have  power  and  also  a 
sense  of  history  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

There  is  nothing  funny,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  about  the  prospect  of  a  $210  bil¬ 
lion  budget  deficit,  or  the  present 
trade  deficit,  already  over  $100  billion 
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for  the  year;  but  it  does  strike  Sena¬ 
tor  Dole  as  odd,  if  not  funny,  that  the 
President  should  toss  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Regan  to  the  photographers 
with  a  complicated  and  controversial 
tax  reform  proposal  that  wouldn't 
bring  in  any  more  revenue. 

Also,  Mr.  Dole  has  to  keep  in  mind 
that  22  Republican  senators  will  be  up 
for  re-election  in  1986,  and  that  his 
party  could  lose  control  of  the  Senate 
for  the  last  two  years  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  second  term  unless  something 
is  done  about  these  budget  and  trade 
deficits. 

So  there’s  a  different  mood  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  emergence  of  the  new 
Republican  leadership  didn’t  happen 
by  design  but  by  accident.  The  acci- 
deni  was  that  for  some  mysterious 
reason  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee 
thought  that  by  resigning  the  Republi¬ 
can  Senate  leadership  he  could  im¬ 
prove  his  chances  of  winning  the 
Presidency  in  1988. 

This  meant  that  Mr.  Dole  took 
Senator  Baker's  job,  and  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  a  maverick  from  Oregon,  took 
Senator  Dole's  job  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  conservatives  didn't  even  get 
Jesse  Helms  as  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  is  a  wistful  theory  that  this 
is  a  country  of  laws  and  not  of  men, 
but  in  Washington  a  few  changes  at 
the  key  power  switches  make  a  big 
difference. 

The  President  is  left  without  the 
votes  to  put  over  the  policies  he 
prefers  at  home  and  abroad  and  must 
negotiate  some  kind  of  compromise 
with  the  Democrats,  who  control  the 
House,  and  with  the  new  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  patient  as  Howard 
Baker. 

He  must  also  negotiate  with  the 
bankers  and  the  builders  and  the 
industrialists,  who  have  been  the 
foundation  of  his  political  success, 
but  who  are  now  more  eager  to  get 
rid  of  the  deficits  than  to  reform  the' 
tax  code. 

In  short,  and  as  usual,  the  battle¬ 
ground  is  moving  back  again  from  the 
fringes  to  the  center,  where  both  par¬ 
ties  must  compromise  in  the  national 
interest.  □ 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it.  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framing  it.  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years. 
McLuhan  was  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes. 
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Science  fiction  has  always 
had  a  prophetic  side.  In  his 
1914  story  “The  World  Set 
Free,"  H.G.  Wells  de¬ 
scribed  a  war  in  which  the 
major  cities  of  the  world  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  atom  bombs  the  size  of 
cannon  balls.  In  the  mid-1930's.  after 
reading  it,  Leo  Szilard  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  real  atom  bombs  could  be 
built  and  filed  a  secret  patent  on  the 
idea.  He  later  became  a  driving  force 
behind  the  Manhattan  Project. 

So,  too,  authors  of  science  fiction 
have  predicted  the  advent  of  moon 
rockets,  radio,  helicopters,  ranks, 
robots,  computers,  submarines  and 
communications  satellites  that  re¬ 
main  stationary  22.300  miles  above 
the  earth. 

Now  comes  “2010:  Odyssey  Two," 
the  sequel  to  the  epic  “2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey."  The  author  of  the  novels  on 
which  both  films  are  based,  Arthur  C. 
Clarke,  said  in  an  interview  that 
“2010,"  which  opens  Friday  at  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  theaters,  is  a  thinly 
veiled  plea  for  peace  and  cooperation 
in  space.  In  the  movie.  Russians  and 
Americans  put  aside  their  political 
differences  to  blast  off  in  search  of 
the  ship  and  crew  that  nine  years 
earlier,  in  2001,  had  been  lost  while  in¬ 
vestigating  an  enigmatic  black  mono¬ 
lith  near  the  planet  Jupiter.  That 
earlier  voyage  started  after  Amer¬ 
ican  explorers  on  the  moon  uncovered 
a  monolith  that  beamed  a  powerful 
message  toward  the  distant  planet. 
The  American  ship  sent  to  investigate 
had  a  small  crew  and  a  powerful,  ulti¬ 
mately  malevolent  computer  known 
as  the  H.A.L.  9000. 

“1  hope  it’s  a  self-fulfilling  proph¬ 
ecy,”  Mr.  Clarke  said.  “One  of  my 
goals  in  writing  ‘2010’  was  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  thinking  about  cooperation  in 
space.” 

The  film  will  doubtless  raise  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  in  the  minds  of  many 
moviegoers.  What  are  the  actual 
chances  for  joint  missions  in  space? 
Do  astronomers  still  hope  to  find  civi¬ 
lizations  from  other  worlds?  How 
scientifically  realistic  are  the  mov¬ 
ie's  scenes  and  details? 

Such  questions  are  becoming  ever 
more  relevant.  It  has  been  16  years 
since  the  release  of  “2001,"  a  period 
in  which  a  wealth  of  new  information 
has  become  available  about  space 
flight  and  the  fabric  of  the  heavens. 
All  too  quickly,  science  facts  are 
catching  up  with  science  fiction. 

“This  film  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  I've  done  before  In  the  sense 
that  it’s  not  meant  to  be  a  fantasy,” 
said  Peter  Hyams,  the  producer,  di¬ 
rector  and  screenwriter  of  “2010"  and 

.  William  J.  Broad  reports  on  science 
for  The  Times. 
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Helen  Mirren  and  Savely  Kramarov  awaken  Roy  Scheider  aboard  the  Soviet  spacecraft 
in  “2010.” — Is  it  a  vision  of  the  not-so-distant  future? 


the  director  of  such  science-fiction 
adventures  as  “ Ouriand  ”  and  “Capri¬ 
corn  One.” 

“We’re  on  a  cusp,"  he  said.  “I'm  41 
years  old.  In  2010,  my  son  will  be 
younger  than  I  am  today.  So  you  don't 
have  the  advantage  of  asking  people 
to  suspend  their  belief.  It  has  to  be  an 
amalgam  of  what  people  think  will  be 
possible." 

In  addition  to  the  accuracy  of  sci¬ 
ence  facts,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
question  of  how  effectively  “2010" 
works  as  cinematic  entertainment, 
an  issue  on  which  the  critics,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  moviegoing  public,  will 
have  the  final  say. 

"2010”  opens  with  footage  of  the 
Very  Large  Array  in  Socorro,  N.M., 
the  largest  and  most  sophisticated 
collection  of  radio  telescopes  in  the 
world.  In  the  movie  they  are  poised, 
listening,  straining  to  hear  an  extra¬ 
terrestrial  “hello"  or  anything  that 
might  help  solve  the  riddle  of  what 
went  wrong  aboard  the  American 
ship  Discovery-  in  2001. 

These  dish  antennae  are  also  the 
scene  of  a  clandestine  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Heywood  Floyd,  played  by 
Roy  Scheider.  and  a  Soviet  official. 
.Dr.  Floyd  is  the  man  who  authorized 
the  failed  mission  to  Jupiter.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Americans 


would  now  like  to  join  the  Soviets  on 
an  investigatory  voyage.  Dr.  Floyd 
hesitates.  The  Americans,  after  all, 
are  building  their  own  ship  to  that 
end,  albeit  more  slowly  than  the  Sovi¬ 
ets.  The  Soviet  official  then  drops  his 
ace:  the  Discovery’s  orbit  around 
Jupiter  is  decaying  rapidly  and  only 
the  Russian  craft  will  be  able  to  get 
there  in  time. 

Tne  two  nations  join  forces.  The 
Jupiter-bound  spaceship  —  carrying 
Dr.  Floyd,  two  American  colleagues 
and  a  Soviet  crew  of  eight  —  has  sev¬ 
eral  nice  touches.  First,  it  is  named 
the  Leonov,  after  Alexei  Leonov,  the 
first  man  to  walk  in  space  and  the 
SovieL  commander  on  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  rendezvous  in  1975.  Second,  it 
has  a  rotating  center  section  for  the 
production  of  artificial  gravity.  The 
shots  of  the  Leonov  wheeling  through 
space  like  a  giant  carnival  ride  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  stately  but 
sometimes  sterile  craft  of  “2001." 
Third,  the  interior  of  the  Leonov  is 
cluttered  with  dials,  switches  and 
television  monitors,  giving  it  a  real¬ 
ism  gleaned  from  more  than  16  years 
of  space  flight. 

As  the  ship  approaches  Jupiter, 
news  is  received  of  superpower  strife 
on  earth  —  blockades  in  Central 
America  and  firings  by  a  Soviet  laser 


satellite.  The  Soviet  and  American 
crew  at  first  become  hostile  but  by 
the  end  of  the  movie  everyone  is 
thrown  together  by  the  dangers  and 
exigencies  of  space  flight. 

Most  dramatic  is  an  “aero-brak¬ 
ing”  maneuver  in  which  the  ship 
takes  a  bone-rattling  dive  through  the 
Jovian  atmosphere  in  order  to  reduce 
its  speed  after  the  long  trip  from 
earth.  This  saves  fuel  because  the 
ship's  engines  are  not  fired.  The  ma- 
nuever  is  not  only  quite  realistic,  ac¬ 
cording  to  experts,  but  similar  tricks 
are  planned  for  the  American  space 
program. 

"It's  one  of  the  proposals  for  use 
with  the  space  station,"  said  Dr.  A1 
Friedlander,  an  analyst  with  Science 
Applications  Inc.,  which  does  long- 
range  mission  planning  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration.  “On  their  way  back  from 
higher  orbits,  transfer  vehicles  might 
very  well  dip  through  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  in  order  to  slow  down  be¬ 
fore  docking  with  the  space  station.  It 
saves  gas.” 

In  ”2010,”  the  braking  maneuver 
also  sends  a  female  Soviet  crew 


member  scurrying  for  the  strong 
arms  of  Dr.  Floyd. 

The  movie's  depiction  of  Jupiter 
and  its  giant  red  spot  is  quite  stun¬ 
ning.  having  been  aided  by  data  from 
the  unmanned  Voyager  fly-by  mis¬ 
sions.  As  seen  from  the  Leonov, 
moreover,  the  surface  of  the  planet  is 
alive  with  storms  and  swirls.  Mr. 
Hyams  said  this  turbulence  was 
created  by  taking  raw  data  from  the 
Voyager  probes  and  putting  it  into  the 
world’s  most  powerful  supercomput¬ 
er,  the  Cray  X-MP,  where  it  was  pro¬ 
cessed  and  correlated  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  cloud  vortexes.  The  super¬ 
computer  is  operated  by  Digital  Pro¬ 
ductions,  a  graphics  company  that 
produces  special  effects  for  the  movie 
industry. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard  Terrile  of 
the  space  agency’s  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  who  helped  create  the  ef¬ 
fect,  the  movie’s  vision  of  Jupiter  ir. 
some  respects  is  more  realistic  than 
the  one  he  and  his  colleagues  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  photographic  data. 

The  crew  of  the  Leonov  eventually 
finds  and  enters  the  abandoned  Dis¬ 
covery,  where  an  American  com¬ 
puter  wizard,  Dr.  Chandra,  played  by 
Bob  Balaban,  succeeds  in  bringing 
the  H.A.L.  5000  back  to  life.  In  step 
with  the  times,  H.A.L.  in  this  movie  is 
much  more  friendly  than  in  “2001,” 
where  it  read  lips,  plotted  murders 
and  finally  killed  off  part  of  the  crew . 

Meanwhile  back  on  earth,  as  nu¬ 
clear  war  threatens,  the  Russian  and 
American  crews  are  ordered  by  su¬ 
periors  on  earth  to  observe  the  height¬ 
ened  state  of  hostilities  by  sepiarating 
into  their  respective  ships. 

Aboard  Discovery,  Dr.  Floyd  con¬ 
fronts  an  alien  presence  which  warns 
him  that  “something  wonderful”  is 
about  to  happen — but  something  that 
will  require  the  rescue  team  to 
quickly  flee  for  earth  or  be  destroyed. 

What  are  the  real  chances  for  an  en¬ 
counter  with  a  messenger  from  an¬ 
other  world?  According  to  some  radio 
astronomers,  they  are  better  now 
than  they  were  16  years  ago  when 
”2001"  was  first  released.  In  the  in¬ 
terval,  disks  of  matter  that  may  con¬ 
tain  planets  or  their  early  predeces¬ 
sors  have  been  discovered  around 
other  stars,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
for  listening  for  extraterrestrial  sig¬ 
nals  has  become  many  times  more 
sophisticated. 


•‘The  broad  consensus  is  that 
there's  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  life 
out  there.”  said  Dr.  Frank  Drake,  a 
radio  astronomer  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz  and  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  search  for  extraterrestri¬ 
als.  "The  typical  guess  is  that  there 
are  10.000  ».e  100.000  advanced  civili¬ 
zations  in  the  Milky  Way  alone.” 

The  problem  is  meeting  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  person.  Dr.  Drake  said 
that  vast  distances  preclude  trips  by 
spaceships.  "Even  at  the  speed  of 
ligh  .  a  round  trip  would  probably 
take  2,lvu  -  :ars."  he  noted. 

In  lieu  of  physios i  contact.  Dr. 
Drake  said,  humans  would  have  to 
settle  for  the  electromagnetic  kind. 
He  noted  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  starti-d  putting 
about  SI  .5  million  a  year  into  the  task 
of  listening  for  faint  signals  from 
other  worlds.  "It's  the  wave  of  the  fu¬ 
ture."  he  said. 

“2010”  is  no:  ail  space-age  realism. 
There  are  hibernation  chambers, 
strange  creatures,  mystical  levita¬ 
tions  and  other  bits  of  fantasy,  as  well 
as  a  smattering  of  space-age  cliches 
But  in  general,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
perts.  most  of  the  scientific  details 
are  accurate,  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  believability.  The  knowledge 
gained  in  the  years  between  the  film¬ 
ing  of  ,,2001“  and  "2010"  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  assimilated  by 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Hyams. 

And  how  likely  are  joint  interna¬ 
tional  voyages,  a  feat  of  politics 
rather  than  technology?  ?n  “2010"  it 
is  expediency  and  then  an  alien  force 
that  unites  Russian  and  American 
crews  in  space  —  and  ultimately  the 
whole  earth  as  its  people  witness  the 
"something  wonderful." 

Mr.  Hyams  said  waiting  for  extra¬ 
terrestrials  will  not  suffice.  “There 
has  to  be  that  kind  of  cooperation,"  he 
said.  “I’m  not  alone  in  thinking  it’s  a 
phenomenal  waste  of  resources  not  to 
pool  our  talent." 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  conceived  of  geos¬ 
tationary  communications  satellites 
in  1945  —  a  notable  case  of  technologi¬ 
cal  prophecy—  said  it  was  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  joint  voyages  will  be 
achieved  by  political  means  alone.  As 
for  hopes  chat  “2010”  will  become  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  Mr.  Clarke 
stated  that  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission 
was  inspired  by  the  movie  “Ma¬ 
rooned,"  a  1969  space  thriller  that 
starred  Gregory  Peck. 
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By  JOHN  RUSSELL 


Two  things  should  be  said  about  the  Brooklyn  Mu¬ 
seum.  One  is  that  it  is  on  the  move  in  ways  that 
can  only  delight  us.  The  other  is  that  there  is  an 
immediate  and  temporary  reason  to  go  there,  in 
that  through  Feb.  10, 1985,  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
has  an  exhibition  called  “The  Light  of  Asia”  that  was 
previously  shown  with  great  success  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Organized  primarily  by  Pratapaditya  Pal,  senior  curator 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  it  traces  the  look  of 
Buddha  Sakyamuni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  as  it  was 
imagined  by  sculptors  and  painters  in  India,  Sri  Lanka, 
Nepal,  Tibet,  Korea,  China,  Japan  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  care  and  the  diplomatic  skills  with  which  the 
choices  were  made  that  the  179  objects  in  the  show  come 
from  more  than  80  sources  —  the  Brooklyn  Museum  itself 
not  excluded  —  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  England,  India,  Japan,  Thailand,  Korea  and  the 
United  States. 

The  title  is  taken  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
(1832-1904).  If  Arnold  is  kindly  thought  of  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  profession,  it  is  not  for  the  general  level  of  his 
work,  which  could  hardly  be  lower,  but  for  the  line  in  his 
“Tenth  Muse"  that  characterizes  newspapermen  as 
“Press-men;  Slaves  of  the  Lamp;  Servants  of  Light." 
This  particular  servant  of  light  has  always  had  trouble 
disentangling  the  syntax,  let  alone  the  sense,  of  Arnold’s 


Part  of  a  fifth-century  diptych  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Buddha 


"Light  of  Asia,"  but  the  poem  does  nonetheless  embody  a 
general  perception  that  has  never  ceased  to  be  correct. 
The  social  and  cultural  traditions  of  Asia  owe  more  to 
Buddha  Sakyamuni  than  to  any  other  human  being. 

To  that  extent,  he  can  justly  be  named  "The  Light  of 
Asia."  And  it  would  be  an  insensitive  visitor  who  did  not 
become  aware  of  a  new  serenity,  a  disposition  to  silence 
and  meditation,  on  the  part  of  even  the  most  rackety  and 
distracted  of  New  York  natures.  It  will  also  be  clear  from 
the  list  of  lenders'  names  that  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  image  of  the  Buddha  has  fascinated  Amer¬ 
ican  collectors,  both  private  and  institutional,  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  do  so  today. 

Some  of  them  doubtless  collected  because  they  were 
students  of  Buddhism  and  wanted  to  have  the  real  thing 
continually  at  hand.  Others  prized  Buddhist  art  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  seraphic  element  that  comes  out  so  strongly  at 
the  Brooklyn  Museum.  The  pictured  appearance  of  the 
Buddha  varied  enormously  from  place  to  place,  from  age 
to  age  and  from  society  to  society.  Sometimes  he  was  tall 
and  slender,  as  in  the  Sth-century  figure  from  Thailand 
that  greets  us  at  the  entrance  to  the  show,  or  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  that  were  made  in  Bihar,  India,  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries.  Sometimes  he  had  an  ample,  almost  wom¬ 
anly  appearance,  as  in  the  sculpture  that  was  made  in  an¬ 
cient  Gandhara  (now  Pakistan)  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D.  As  happened  later  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  there 
was  no  original  image  and  no  consensus  as  to  the  way  he 
looked. 

Yet  in  all  these  sculptures  and  paintings  we  see  the 
Asian  equivalent  of  a  Prince  Hamlet  who  took  the  right 
turning.  All  earthly  ambitions  have  been  cast  aside,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  young  man  who  gave  up  position, 
power,  wealth  and  a  proven  mastery  of  the  martial  arts  in 
the  belief  that,  as  one  of  the  sacred  texts  of  Buddhism  puts 
it,  "what  matters  Is  religion  —  action  rightly  performed, 
after  lust,  hatred  and  envy  have  been  abandoned,  with 
true  knowledge  and  serene  mind  and  complete  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  fruit  of  action." 

Though  often  shown  seated  in.  the  Yoga  position, 
sometimes  with  one  hand  extended  towards  the  earth  in 
the  traditional  gesture  of  certainty,  stability  and  unshake- 
able  belief,  the  Buddha  also  turns  up  on  many  occasions 
as  a  standing  figure,  with  physical  attributes  that  might 
well  endear  him  to  either  sex.  There  is  in  the  Brooklyn 
show  a  fragment  of  a  Sth-century  Chinese  shrine,  made  of 
wood,  that  is  conspicuously  seductive.  It  has  its  rivals, 
moreover.  The  standing  figure  of  Buddha  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum,  made  of  brass  with  silver  inlay  In  Western 
Tibet  or  Kashmir  around  the  year  1,000  A.D.,  is  one  of 
them.  Another  is  the  14th-century  figure  from  Thailand  in 
which  Buddha  is  for  once  shown  walking.  Holy  as  it  may 
be,  this  figure  is  also  conspicuously  erotic. 

Given  the  pacific  subject  matter  of  almost  everything 
that  Is  in  the  show,  we  find  it  easy,  almost  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  to  slip  into  a  dream  world  In  which  bad  behavior 
plays  no  part.  There  is  a  15th-century  Iranian  watercolor 
in  which  the  birth  of  the  not-yet-sanctified  Buddha  is 
shown  to  have  been  just  as  bloody  as  any  other  birth.  And 
there  is  a  remarkably  graphic  marble  figure  from  China, 
dated  from  the  Liao  dynasty  (907-1125  A.D.),  in  which  the 
Buddha  bears  upon  his  chest  and  lap  a  complete  spiritual 
autobiography  in  sculptural  form.  After  so  much  that  is 
specifically  seraphic  it  is  startling  to  come  upon  a  spec¬ 
tacular  and  minutely  detailed  representation  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  damned.  But  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as 
these,  we  seem  to  hear  throughout  the  angelic  strains  of 
Gluck's  "Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirits"  from  "Orfeo.’'  As 
a  change  of  pace  from  downtown  Brooklyn,  nothing  could 
be  more  definitive. 
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Miriam  Arad 


GILAD  is  16.  He  is  a' fairly  typical 
teenager  Jn  that  half  fus  mind  is  oq 
girls,  and  the  other  half  on  bis  new 
scooter.  He  may  be  slightly  less 
typical  in  that  he's  quite  a  nice  per¬ 
son  to  have'  around:  he’s  friendly, 
tolerably  polite  .and  considerate, 
ready  to  talk  to  adults  and  even  listen 
to  them.  He's  a  good  student,  makes 
his  own  bed  in  the  morning  with  only 
an  occasional  grumble,  and  bas  been 
known  to  hug  his  mother  when  no 
one  was  looking. 

Orna  is  23  and  a  darling.  Pretty, 
sweet,  intelligent,  and  wit  ha  marvel¬ 
lous  seise  of  humour.  She  is  also  the 
untidiest  person  I  know.  Her  war- 
'J  drobe  is  nearly  empty,  not  because 
she  has  so  few  clothes,  but  because 
when  changing  she  drops  them  on 
the  floor  and  leaves  them  there.  She 
only  does  the  dishes  when  she  has 
run  out  of  any  to  eat  from.  She 
studies  law.  and  spends  a  lot  of  time 
roaming  through  her  flat  in  search  of 
a  clear  surface  to  work  on.  Once 
every  few  months,  when  it  gets  so 
site  can’t  find  anything  any  more,  she 
heaves  a  great  sigh  and  “makes  Pes- 
sah,"  as  she  calls  it.  It  never  stays 
■■Pessah"  for  long,  though.  Why? 
Because  she  doesn't  really  want  it  to. 
She  doesn't  like  order.  She's  happy 
in  her  chaos. 

Now  for  the  respective  childhoods 
.of  Gilad  and  Oma  who,  in  case  you 
foundered.  aren't  siblings.  When. 
'Gilad  was  small,  everyone  who  knew 
him  figured  he'd  turn  out  the  most 
horrid  brat  in  creation.  A  latecomer 
in  the  family,  he  was  bom  when  his 
two  sisters  were  10  and  13,  and  both 
they  and  bis  parents  proceeded  to 
spoil  him  rotten.  Whatever  Gilad 
wanted,  Gilad  got.  When  Gilad 
cried,  four  people  jumped  up  to  dry 
his  tears:  when  he  fell,  eight  hands 
picked  him  up.  Naturally  Gilad  ex¬ 
ploited  this  situation  to  the  hilt,  as 
what  child  wouldn't,  but  a  horrid 
brat  he  refused  to  become.  He  simp¬ 
ly  didn't  have  it  in  him. 

Oma’s  mother  is  a  neat  and  tidy 
housewife,  but  -  don’t  rejoice,  my 
psychologist  reader  -  bv  no  means 
ftwessively  so.  When  Oma  was 
*nall,  the  business  of  putting  away 
toys  and  such  was  undertaken  jointly 
by  Oma  and  Mother,  and  generally 
made  into  a  game  of  putting  the  doHs' 
to  bed.  the  cars  In  the  garage,  and  so 
hn.  When  Orna  was  old  enough  to 
take  over  becself.  Mother  placed  a 
large  basket  in  her  room  for  all  the 
smaller  objects  to  go  into,  so  the  job 
wouldn't  be  tod  onerous.  In  a  word. 
Oraa's  mother  did  what  she  could  to 
make  Orna  a  reasonably  neat  and 
tidy  girl,  hut  to  no  avail. .  because 
Oma.  too,  didn't  have  it  in  her:  she 
likes  chaos  and  that’s  it.  She  was.  I 
presume,  born  with  chaos-liking 
genes  inside  her  and  rarin'  to  go. 

SO  l  PONT  know  whether  the. 
Natcre  vs.  Nurture  debate,  .still 
.rages,  but  from- what  I  see.  rin 
inclined  to  come  down  on  the  side  of 
the  iiret.  Then  what  of  education  and 
jnvironroent,  which  do  after  all  have 
‘some  weight,  too?  Well,  much  of  the 
time  you  don't  know'  whether  you're 
d"mg  it  right  or  wrong  anyway,  the 
wore  so  when  fashion  changes, 
swinging  from  slap  to  no-slap,  disci¬ 
plinarian  to  permissive  and  back. 
Perhaps  in  the  final  analysis  it  de¬ 
pends  mote  on  what  you  are  -  wann ,. 
wise,  tense,  emotional,  etc.  -  than 
on  what  yon  do:  on  your  own  nature, 
in  other  words,  rather  than  your 
nurture. 
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CARRIED  AWAY  by  the  elation  of 
the  package  deal,  the  government  is 
freezing  everything:in  sight,  includ¬ 
ing  -mistakenly  -  economic  growth, 

-  says- Rafael  Benvenisti ,  retiring  chief 
of  thelnvestment  Authority.  ■ 

..  The  regulations  on  capital  invest¬ 
ments  entitle- sponsors  of  new  ven¬ 
tures  to  a  "combination  of  loans  and 
.grants,  providing  the  ventures  plan 
to  export  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  output  (the  amount  of  the  be¬ 
nefit; depends  on  whether  the  plant  is 
situated  in  a  development  area). 

-  Pleading  that  it  has  no  money,  the 

-  Treasury  has  suspended  the  approv¬ 
al  of  such  projects.  What  does  this 
mean?  “At  a  time  when  dismissals 
are  looming  in  the  public  sector,” 
:  Benvenisti  points  out,  “die  adminis¬ 
tration  is  discouraging  the  process  of 
job-creation  in  the  production  sec¬ 
tor.'* 

But  investment  incentives  are  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  shouldn't  subsidies  be 
cut?  Not  if  they  have  a  function  to 
perform,  he  says.  The  foreign 
businessman  is  free  to  choose 
whether  he  builds  a  factory  in  his 
home  counfry  or  in  Israel;  each 
choice -has  its  advantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  chooses  Israel  there 
are  also  risks,  not  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  economics. 

Local  inhabitants  may  pooh-pooh 
such  fearful  imaginings,  but  circles 
abroad  are  less  confident.  “Our 
financial  incentives  are  seen  as 
covering  this  risk  factor,"  says  Ben- 
venisti. 

Still  worse  is  the  government’s 
breach  of  trust.  The  law  stipulates  a 
certain  privilege  which  induces  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  a  particular  initiative,  and 
suddenly  they  are  left  high  and  dry. 
The  sag  began  in  1983.  Grants  and 
loans  are  normally  made  over  in  cash 
after  a  60-day  delay.  Their  value 
sank  last  year  (during  the  60  days)  by 
over  one-third. 

Instead  of  being  awarded  a  35  per 
cent  loan,  recipients  found  them¬ 
selves  stuck  with  the  equivalent  of  a 
20  per  cent  loan  and  “this  caused 
enormous  resentment,"  Benvenisti 
says. 

Then  the  interest-rate  on  the 
loans,  admittedly  concessionary, 
was  increased.  After  that,  at  the  end 
of  1983,  approvals  were  frozen  for 
three  months.  Since  October  of  this 


year;  the  freeze  has  been  re-enacted. 

The  reason  given  this  time  is  that 
$250m.  was  allocated  in  the  budget 
for  investment  incentives  in  1984, 
but  S400m.  of  incentives  are  in  the 
pipeline;  and  the  ministries  ran  out 
of  funds. 

BENVENISTI  IS  OFF  this  week  to 
rejoin  the  Internationa  Finance 
Corporation  (IFC)  in  Washington,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank  which 
provides  soft  loans  to  Third  World 
countries.  He  has  done  a  spell  there 
before.  Why  again?  “After  close  to 
eight  years  in  the  Investment  An- . 
thority.  I  need  a  sabbatical,*'  he 
smiles. 

Progress  achieved  during  the 
period  at  bis  humble  office  in  Jeru¬ 
salem's  Pick  Street  is  not  to  be 
disparaged:  “We  helped  establish  a 
micro-electronic  industry  in  Israel, 
he  boasts.  The  reference  is  to  the 
manufacture  of  micro-processors, 
which  are  the  heart  of  every  compu¬ 
ter. 

“First  came  design  centres.  Four 
new  ones  were  established  -  Intel  in 
Haifa  (1974  -  before  my  time). 
National  Semi-Conductors  in  Herz- 
liya  (1978),  Motorola  (1982)  and 
Digital  (1984). 

“That  was  Stage  One.  Stage  Two 
is  the  creation  of  wafer-  (or  chip-) 
manufacturing  plants  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  -  Intel  in  Jerusalem  (1985). 
National  Semi-Conductors  in  Mig- 
dai  Ha'emek  (1986).  Under  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Motorola  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  factory  in  the  south,  hope¬ 
fully  in  a  development  township 
(1988-1989), 

“The  design  centres  comprised  an 
investment  of  S40m.  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  450  people.  The  new 
factories  will  cost  1240m.  until  1986 
and  I  predict  a  placement  of  another 
$350m.  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

“Employment  in  the  coming  two  * 
.  years  will  be  found  for  650  people, 
including  150  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists.  By  1990,  the  figure  should 
increase  to  2.500-  “Export  projec- 


By  DAVID  KRI  VINE  /  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 


Rafael  Benvenisti...  ‘Not  everything  has  to  be  built  straightaway.’ 

(Karen  Benzian) 


tions are  SltfOm.  in  1986.  and  S600tn. 
in  1990. 

He  is  looking  ahead,  but  the 
groundwork  has  been  laid.  It  is  a 
slow  and  painstaking  business:  after 
all,  investments  can" take  five  years 
to  fructify.  “This  development  in 
micro-electronics  is  what  I’m  most 
proud  of."  he  declares. 

INVESTMENTS  in  other  branches 
have  come  in.  too.  Indeed,  there  has 


been  a  boom  since  1981.  Benvenisti 
gives  three  reasons:  Firstly,  the 
science-based  industries  (Seitex. 
Elscint  and  the  rest)  were  doing  well 
and  have  expanded. 

Secondly,  traditional  branches 
founded  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties 
(including  textiles)  needed  renova¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  a  major  spurt  of 
re-equipment.  And  thirdly,  the 
much-criticized  Income  Tax  Law  in 
Times  of  Inflation  has  proved  to 


have  one  merit:  it  offers  a  big  bonus 
to  investments  made  in  industrial 
machinery. 

The  expansion  is  welcome,  but  the 
incentives  are  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
and  a  burden  on  the  budget.  Cannot 
outlays  be  reduced?  They  have  to  be 
in  these  critical  times,  according  to 
Benvenisti.  and  savings  can  indeed 
be  made  -  but  not  by  evading  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Instead,  “criteria  should  be  more 
selective.  The  benefits  are  supposed 
to  be.  proportionate  to  the  invest¬ 
ment.  but  not  necessarily  to  all  the 
investment.  The  authorities  have  to 
be  selective.  It  is  a  pity,  but  there  you 
are.  Austerity  is  upon  us  for  the 
moment. 

“We  can  omit  from  official 
approval  areas  that  don't  rate  top 
priority,  like  pollution  control, 
office  buildings,  canteens,  green 
areas,  cars  and  tenders,  parking  lots, 
decorations.  Not  everything  has  to 
be  built  straightaway;  investment 
plans  can  be  slimmed  down.  All  this 
could  be  seen  as  a  contribution  to  the 
battle  against  inflation." 

Once  a  project  gets  under  way.  the 
benefits  are  paid  out  in  instalments 
as  the  work  progresses.  Benvenisti 
suggests  that  each  instalment  be  only ' 
90  per  cent  index-linked.  Firms 
would  thus  have  to  renew  their 
construction  programme  each  time, 
eliminating  superfluities.  "There  is 
always  a  surplus  'fat'  that  can  be 
scraped  off,"  he  say's.  Some  people 
maintain  that  massive  aid  from  the 
Treasury  is  apt  to  promote  over¬ 
investment. 

“If.  however,  a  particular  project 
has  really  been  trimmed  down  to  its 
bare  bones Benvenisti  adds,  "the 
firm  should  be  allowed  to  appeal 
against  my  proposal  and  get  full 
linkage  after  all." 

HE  IS  GOING  to  the  IFC  with  an 
idea,  and  the  UN  agency  shows  signs 
of  finding  it  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  idea  emerged  spontaneously 
from  his  experience  with  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Authority. 


“The  task  of  the  IFC  is  to  help 
develop  the  Third  World.  It  seeks 
projects  inside  those  countries.  But 
is  that  the  place  -  or  rather  the  only 
place  -  to  look? 

“Companies  exist  in  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  West  ready  to  ex¬ 
ploit  advantageous  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  overseas.  However,  they  en¬ 
counter  obstacles  and  don’t  bother. 
Tbe  IFC  should  hone  in  on  this 
source  of  capital. 

“Everybody  sniffs  at  the  multi¬ 
nationals.  yet  they  have  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  they  have  the  management, 
they  have  the  markets.  We  in  Israel 
have  sought  contact  with  them, 
arranged  trips,  organized  seminars, 
offered  investment  loans  -  and  with 
good  results.  The  IFC  should  trv  this 
approach.” 

Israel  itself  has  not.  he  thinks, 
exploited  all  the  openings  for  mobi¬ 
lizing  capital  abroad.  “We  receive 
philanthropy;  and  I  include  Israel 
Bonds  in  that,  because  they  offer 
only  4  per  cent  when  the  prime  rate 
in  the  U.S.  is  over  10  per  cent.  We 
also  call  on  direct  investment-  in 
business  ventures,  through  the 
purchase  of  shares  or  in  other  ways." 

He  says  that  there  is  a  third  area 
in-between,  which  we  don’t  investi¬ 
gate:  *Tm  talking  abut  portfolio  in¬ 
vestments.  The  UJA  receives  en¬ 
dowments  and  invests  the  money  to 
create  a  steady  income  for  institu¬ 
tions  in  Israel.  Why  invest  it  in 
General  Motors  or  in  State  of  New 
York  bonds  -  why  not  in  special 
debentures  issued  by  the  State  of 
Israel  at  the  going  market  rate? 

“I  wouldn't  suggest  this  if  Israel 
could  make  do  with  soft  loans  as  it 
used  to  in  the  past.  But  today  with 
our  widened  trade  deficit,  we  are 
dipping  into  the  commercial  loan 
market.  Importers  are  required  by 
the  Treasury  to  use  suppliers’  credit, 
which  can  be  8  per  cent  above  prime 
rate.  We  take  expensive  short-term 
loans  from  foreign  banks." 

He  suggests  that  the  government 
could  offer  debentures  yielding  10  or 
11  per  cent  in  dollars  to  pension 
funds  abroad  and  other  holders  of 
big  capital  who  want  to  lock  up  their 
money  for  an  appreciable  time.  It  is 
not  a  device  for  the  long  term,  but  it 
could  help  us  out  of  our  present  jam. 
he  savs. 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA. 
Herbert  Blomstcdt  conducting;  with  Shlomo 
Minn,  rioUn  iBinyenci  Ha' oma.  Jerusalem, 
November  28i.  Nfetws:  “Hefios"  Overture; 
Lain:  Symphonic  Espagnole;  Dvorak:  eight  Sla¬ 
vonic  Dances,  opas  46. 


APART  from  the  rather  grange  prog¬ 
ramme  -  more  suitable  for  a  summer 
“Light  Classics”  -  the  evening  pro¬ 
vided  pleasant  fare  for  people  with¬ 
out  great  expectations.  Nielsen's 
“Helios"  Overture  described 
appropriately  the  travels  of  the  sun- 
god  from  the  East  to  the  West,  with 


The  last  item,  Dvorak’s  Slavonic 
Dances,  contains  some  of  the  love¬ 
liest  folldoric  tunes  presented  in 
beautifully  rich  and  melodious 
orchestrations,  but  is  there  really  a 
place  for  them  in  a  regular  sympho¬ 
nic  concert?  And  if  so,  why  all  eight 
of  the  opus  at  one  time?  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  of  a  high  standard, 
with  the  conductor  attending  to  the 
accents  and  rhythms  that  give  the 
dances  their  typical  character,  but 
even  so,  the  audience's  interest  flag¬ 
ged  visibly,  with  people  rudely  leav- 


Odd  choices 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 


were  completely  lost  in  masses  of 
sound.  There  was  also  little  variety 
of  expression  or  mood. 

Nor  did  the  Four  Choral  Songs  by 


Partos  provide  much  delight  though 
sutable.crcttvmfc*  and  -decrescendt^^&ekir&z.  middie-ef  the  perform-  —  this  was  definitely  not  the  fault  of  the 


in  the  orchestra  part.  An  .easily 
understood  and  enjoyable  work 
from  the  pen  of  this  Danish  compos¬ 
er. 

Every  appearance  of  young  Shlo-  1 
mo  Mintz  is  an  extraordinary  event, 
even  when  be  devotes  his  talent  to 
such  trivia  as  the  Lalo  Symphonic 
Espagnole.  Of  course,  the  concerto 
is  full  of  popular  tunes  and  easily 
.  recognizable  rhythms,  but  its  intrin¬ 
sic  musical  value  is  most  debatable. 
Mrntz  approaches  every  kind  of  style 
with .such  respect  andtnusicality  that 
every  phrase  coming  out  of  his  in¬ 
strument  is  sheer  pleasure .  Coopera¬ 
tion  between  conductor  and  orches¬ 
tra  was  well  synchronized  through¬ 
out  making  for  a  pleasant  perform¬ 
ance  despite  reservations  about  the  • 
work.  - 


ance. 


YOHANANBOEHM 


SOUND  OF  CHOIRS:  Camera  Stagers,  con- 
doctor:  Avner  Hat  lTd  Aviv,  Marcum.  Now 
ber  II).  Gesnaklo:  Six  Madrigals:  Ocdoea  Pbr- 
toK  Foot  Choral  Songs;  “Rabat  TvartmT'; 
Bach:  Motet  No.3  “Jean  iwane  Ftewte.” 


THE  CAMERAN  Singers  under¬ 
took  a  most  arduous  task.  Gesualdo 
madrigals  always  pose  a  tremendous 
challenge,  and  most  of  the  six  did  not 
really  sound  as  they  should,  with 
changes  of  mood  and  colour  not 
convincingly  enough  brought  out. 

The- biggest  mistake  was  having  a 
large  choir  for  these  intricate  pieces 
in  which  a  particular  chord  or  disso¬ 
nance,.  a.  sudden  ..quick  run-  or.' pas¬ 
sage.  a  .melisma  or  tiny  embellish- 
them  contribute  derisively  to -  the 
music's  quality.  Most  of  these  details 


performers.  Partos'  great  art  must  be 
appreciated  but  the  dense  polypho¬ 
nic  web  in  these  pieces  seems  to 
contradict  the  character  of  the 
worked-out  material;  simple,  ethnic 
liturgical  melodies.  Though  the 
choristers  worked  their  way  admir¬ 
ably  through  the  complicated  fabric 
;  of  interosculating  voices,  the  overall 
result  was  rather  monotonous. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme 
was  quite  different,  Partos-  "Rabat 
Tsaruni "  is  a  splendid  setting  of 
psalm  13,  while  conductor  Avner 
Itai  may  have  been  burdened  by  the 
overdone  textures  of  the  cboral 
songs,  here  he  could  dc*  justice  to. the 
composer.  No  more  cloying. uni¬ 
formity,  and  the  Bach  Motet- 
brought  another  change  in  the  sound 
of  the  choir,  which  suddenly  bright-. 


ened  up  and  transcended  the  tex¬ 
tures  with  an  almost  visible  luminos¬ 
ity.  The  performance  made  Bach's 
music  flow  continually  with  melo¬ 
dious  ease.  BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 

ISRAEL  S INFO NIETT A  BEERSHEVA.  Uor 
Shantadal,  conductor;  Daniel  Benyamint. 
viola.  (CoaMrvatory  Halt,  Bcmhaba.  Novem¬ 
ber  26.;  Beethoven:  Eleven  Viennese  Dances, 
W.I7;  Hbdemitb:  **Der  Schwaneadreher"  for 
Viola  and  Chamber  Orchestra  (1W5);  Lior 
Shambadak:  “Sfiror  U"  for  orchestra  (I984i; 
Dvorak:  Czech  Suite,  op .39. 

ONE  MEASURE  of  an  orchestra's 
professionalism  is  how  well  it  plays 
for  a  guest  conductor  who  has  yet  to 
achieve  wide  international  recogni¬ 
tion.  So  it  is  no  diminution  of  Lior 
SbambadaJ's’  considerable  talents 
thar  ;we  begin  by  complimenting 
Mendi  Rodan  on  the  excellence  of 
his  Israel  Sinfonietta.  Would  that 
our.  best-known  professional  orches¬ 
tra  played  so  we II  so  consistently.  . 

Beethoven’s  Viennese  Dances  was 
a  curious  opening  choice;  It  is  bard 


to  believe  that  these  artfully  naive 
and  charming  pieces  were  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  Miss  a  Solemnis  and 
the  ‘’Ninth  Symphony."  Never 
meant  to  be  played  in  succession, 
their  charm  quickly  palled  and.  at  20 
minutes,  were  too  long  by  half. 
Perhaps  beer,  wine  and  wurst  would 
have  made  them  more  palatable. 
Sbambadal's  performance  would 
have  graced  a  Haydn  symphony  or  a 
Strauss  waltz. 

Daniel  Benyamini's  performance 
ofihe  Hindemith  was  a  revelation.  1 
knew  this  work  only  through  record¬ 
ings  and.  as  with  so  many  of  the 
composer's  works,  felt  admiration 
without  affection.  But  the  veteran 
IPO  violist  imbued  this  folksong- 
based  work  with  the  warmth  and  wit 
the  composer  surely  intended.  With 
the  sympathetic  accompaniment  of 
Shambadal  and  the  orchestra,  Be- 
oyamini  provided  us  with  music 
making  of  the  highest  order.  Not 
even  a  power  failure  at  the  start  of 
the  third  movement,  delaying  its 
performance  for  some  20.  minutes, 
could  detract  from  the  pleasure.'In- 
deed.  we  were  grateful  for  the  artists’ 
repeating  the  second  movement 
when  the  lights  were  restored. 

.Few  conductors  are  successful  as 
composers,  though  many  try.  Sham- 
badal's  programme  notes  for  this 


world  premiere  of  his  own  “Sfirot 
II"  gave  no  indication  that  he  would 
be  one  of  the  successful  few.  Part 
metaphysics,  pan  mathematics,  this 
might  have  made  sense  to  a  philo¬ 
sophically  inclined  acoustical  en¬ 
gineer.  But  instead  of  sterile  sewing- 
machine  modernism,  we  heard  a 
ten-minute  work  of  exceptional 
power  and  beauty,  full  of  tension 
and  mystery  with  sounds  exotic  and 
familiar.  The  work  elicited  a  vir- 
tuosic  display  from  percussionist  Jef¬ 
frey  Kowalsky  and  from  the  entire 
orchestra.  This  is  a  work  that  one 
wants  to  hear  again,  and  soon,  not 
out  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  mod¬ 
ern  music,  but  with  pleasurable  anti¬ 
cipation.  It  is  a  delight  to  hear  a 
thoroughly  contemporary  work  that 
doesn't  consider  intellect  and  emo¬ 
tion  mutually  exclusive. 

The  “Czech  Suite”  that  closed  the, 
programme  is  not  top-drawer  Dvor¬ 
ak,  but  itgave  English  bom  Cyntfiia . 
Fleming  an  opportunity  to  display  s 
ravishing  tone;  and  showed  condubr . 
tor  .SfaambadaT  to  be  Spent  in  j Spt- 
8HOthe»dioqL  Jt-bodescweH  for  dm  - 
multi-talented  young  conductor’s  . 

rare  that,  unlike  so  many  of  tay. 
contemporaries  who  “specialize]’ jp 
particular  periods  of  music,  he  series 
equally  3t  home  in  so  many. 

MOSHE  SAPERSTpN 


Nothing  new  under  the  sunset 


FILM  REVIEW  /  Dan  Fainaru 


THE  ONLY  WAY  to  accept  The 
Outsiders  and  preserve  one's  respect 
for  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  who 
directed  it.  is  to  regard  it  as  an 
experiment.  Coppola  tries  all  kinds 
of  lighting  effects  (who  needs  green 
faces?)  for  a  story  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  pre-sold,  since  it 
is  taken  from  a  best-seller  highly 
favoured  by  American  youth. 

After  the  commercial  flop  of  One 
From  The  Heart,  certainly  an  ex¬ 
perimental  movie,  which  sank  the 


TORAH  AND  FLORA 

Louis  IRabinowitz 

Based  on  the  authors  regular  column  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post,  this  book  is  of  special  interest  to 
both  Bible  lovers  and  nature  lovers. 

TORAH  AND  FLORA  combines  rabbinic  insight 
with  natural  history  to  produce  a  delightful  book  on 
the  plants,  flowers,  trees  and  fruits  mentioned  in 
the  Torah  The  chapters  of  the  book  are  linked  to 
the  weekly  sidra  (Torah  reading)  and  provide  a 
j  — unique  and  enjoyable  way  of  enhancing  our 
‘'fo5***1  understanding  of  the  biblical  text 
•SfS  Published  by  Sanhedrin  Press,  hardcover.  168  pages. 
■  DBITB-  IS  A7A5. 
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The  Jerusalem  Post. 

POB  81.  Jerusalem  91000 

Please  send  me  TORAH  AND 
FLORA.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for 
IS  4745. 
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entire  Coppola  film  empire  into  a  sea 
of  debt,  this  may  have  been  his  only 
alternative;  but  frankly  it  is  not  a 
very  appealing  one.  The  old  adage 
about  the  right  and  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks,  the  tragedy  of  misguided 
youth  spending  its  golden  years  in 
mindless  acts  of  violence  -  all  this 
was  treated  far  more  relevantly  and 
in  depth  30  years  ago  by  Nicholas 
Ray  in  Rebel  Without  A  Cause,  not 
to  mention  countless  other  movies 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  since. 

Coppola  doesn't  offer  anything 
really  new  here,  no  perception  that 
hasn't  been  elaborated  long  ago,  and 
no  original  approach.  If  some  of  his 
visuals  are  supposed  to  be  a  homage 
to  old-fashioned  Hollywood,  they 
look  more  like  a  parody  of  it  (the 
blaring  sunset,  for  instance)  and  one 
wonders  whether  his  style  of  fighting 
the  faces  of  his  young  actors  is  in¬ 
tended  to  have  some  deep  meaning 
or  whether  it  is  just  another  freak 
show. 

FINALLY,  Rocky  for  the  kids.  It's 
called  Karate  Kid;  the  Rocky  team 
(director  John  Avildsen.  cinematog¬ 
rapher  James  Crabbe,  composer  Bill 
Conti)  produced  it;  and  the  Rocky 
good  luck  charm  accompanies  it  all 
the  way., 


Ralph  Maochio,  one  of  the  drove  of 
kids  in  Outsiders,  is  brought  in  this 
movie,  against  his  will,  to  sunny 
California.  The  first  evening,  while 
trying  to  be  chivalrous  to  a  young 
lady  looking  far  too  developed  for 
his  own  good,  he  is  beaten  up  by  her 
former  boyfriend,  a  big,  blond  Black 
Belt  with  a  West  Coast  tan . 

Macchio  sulks,  retreats  into  him¬ 
self  until  salvation  comes  disguised 
as  an  old  Okinawan  house-keeper, 
who  talks  like  Sakini  in  The  Tea 
House  of  the  A  ugust  Moon  and  uses 
his  body  with  the  agility  of  Bruce 
Lee.  With  his  help,  undernourished 
Macchio  learns  the  deeper  meaning 
of  karate,  which  has  to  come  from 
your  soul  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  and 
with  a  magistral  blow  from  his  left 
foot,  teaches  his  arch  foe  once  and 
for  all  to  respect  the  little  people. 
This  is  done,  of  course  (how  else, 
when  the  Rocky  syndrome  is  at 
work?)  in  a  karate  tournament,  all 
fair  and  above  board. 

Given  the  natural  tendency  of 
cinema  audiences  to  root  for  the 
underdog,  the  tremendous  box- 
office  success  of  this  picture  is  under¬ 
standable.  No  smart  producer  could 
ask  for  more  than  that.  -  and  .the 
producers  here,  are  obviously  pretty 
smart. 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 

WiO.  Afiyah  and  Absorption  Dept 
invites 

VISITORS  FROM  ABROAD 

to  a 

One  Day  Tour  of  Central  Galilee 

(visiting  Carmiel  and  the  Segev  area)  • 
on  Wednesday,  December  5, 1 984 
departing  from  Tel  Aviv 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  trip,  but  the  equivalent  of  $5.50  will  be  collected  tor 
lunch  at  a  Moshav. 

For  details  and  registration 
caH  03-25831 1,  ext.  28  or  03-266842. 


LET’S  ALL  GET  BEHIND  AND  PUSH 


With  your  help 
we  can  make  it 


For  36  years.lsrael  s  underprivileged  children  have  expenenced  the  joy  ot  Hanukha.  (hanks  to  comnbuiors 
to  The  Jerusalem  Post  Toy  Fund. 

This  year  we  really  need  an  extra  push.  Our  campaign  is  in  serious  danger  of  not  attaining  its  goals.  There  is 
very  little  time  left  before  Hanukka  and  our  children  will  greatly  appreciate  your  generosity, 

Contributions  may  Oebroughi  to  any  otfioeot  The  Jerusalem  Post: 

JERUSALEM:  The  Jerusalem  Post  Buittng.  ftomema  Industrial  Zone.  TEL  AVIV:  1 1  Cartebaori  Si .  «£■ 

HAIFA:  is  Nordau  Sr  ,  Hadar  Hacarmei.  Or  send  by  mail  directly  io  The  Jerusalem  Post.  P  O.B.  81.  MbUM 
Jerusalem  91000.  tbtTukB 
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ILS.  professor:  deal  may  hurt  some  Israeli  industries 


Doubts  about  Free  Trade  Area 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Free  Trade  Area 
(FTAi  agreement  between  Israel 
and  the  U.S.,  now  being  discussed  in 
the  U.S.,  ‘‘will  benefit  the  U.S. 
much  more  than  Israel;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  may  be  detrimental  to 
some  of  Israel's  budding  industries, 
especially  electronics  and  other 
high-technology  enterprises." 

This  was  stated  to  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday  by  Joseph  Pelzmao, 
associate  professor  of  economics  at 
George  Washington  University, 
who  is  at  present  spending  a  sabba¬ 
tical  leave  at  the  Hebrew  University. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  U.S.  wants  to 
help  Israel,  it  should  provide  assist¬ 
ance  to  induce  large-scale  American 
investments  in  Israel's  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  export  sectors. 

According  to  his  calculations 
Israel  would  increase  its  exports  to 
the  U.S..  which  were  $1 .25  billion  in 
1983,  by  only  $9  million  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  However,  the 
U.S.  would  increase  its  exports  to 
Israel,  which  were  $1.7 15b..  in  1983, 
by  about  $280.9m..  if  not  more. 

(The  figures  for  the  1983  trade  are 
official  U.S.  figures,  and  differ  from 


the  Israeli  ones,  since  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  measurement  are  used. ) 

Prof.  Pelzman  notes  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  some  95  percent  of  all  of  Israel  s 
exports  enter  the  U.S.  duty-free, 
either  as  pan  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences,  or  as  part  of 
the  most-favoured-nation  agree¬ 


ment. 

■‘Only  $86. 5m.  worth  of  goods  was 
dutiable  in  1983.  And  the  total  dun- 
paid  was  only  SlO.lm.,  or  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  all  Israeli  exports  to 
the  U.S." 

The  major  Israeli  exports  subject 
to  U.S.  duties  consisted  of  tomato 
products,  olives,  oranges,  wine, 
women's  knitwear,  cotton  towels 
and  man-made  fibre  yams. 

“One  can  easily  conclude  from  all 
this  that  U.S.  tariffs  are  not  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  exports  from  Israel  to 
the  U.S." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out 
that  45  per  cent  of  American  exports 
to  Israel  are  dutiable.  Moreoever. 
the  price  of  all  U.S.  goods  reaching 
Israel  also  have  their  retail  price 
raised  considerably  by  the  Israeli 
internal  tax  system,  such  as  purchase 
tax.  the  15  per  cent  VAT.  the  two 
per  cent  tax  to  cover  some  of  the 


Sale  of  UK’s  Telecom  shares 
four  times  oversubscribed 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  The  sale  of 
Britain's  state  telephone  company, 
the  world's  biggest  share  issue,  was 
more  than  four  times  oversub¬ 
scribed.  the  bank  underwriting  the 
issue  said  yesterday. 

But  Kleinwort  Benson  said  alloca¬ 
tions  of  British  Telecom  (BT)  shares 
on  offer  in  Britain  were  being  scaled 
down  in  favour  of  small  investors, 
with  no-one  receiving  more  than 
800. 

The  government  put  3.01  billion 
shares,  just  over  half  BTs  ordinary 
share  capital,  on  sale  last  month. 

The  £3.9  billion  (S4.7b. )  sale  is  in 
line  with  Conservative  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Margaret  Thatcher's  pledge  to 


cut  state  ownership  in  Britain  and 
persuade  ordinary  Britons  to  invest 
in  stocks  and  shares. 

Kleinwort  Benson  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  would-be  investors  had 
applied  for  a  total  of  12.75  billion 
shares. 

Applicants  for  more  than  100.000 
shares  will  get  none,  while  applicants 
for  200  to  400  shares  will  get  all  they 
asked  for. 

The  government  offered  47.4  per 
cent  of  the  shares  to  institutional 
investors.  34.3  per  cent  to  the  public 
and  4.6  per  cent  to  BT  stab  and 
pensioners.  The  remaining  13.7  per 
cent  is  being  sold  in  North  America 
and  Japan. 


costs  of  the  War  in  the  Lebanon,  etc 

Pelzman  admits  that  he  bases  all 
his  assumptions  on  the  fact  that  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP.)  will  continue  until  1987.  and 
the  Americans  have  decided  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  19S7,  although  the  GSP 
should  have  ended  in  1984. 

Of  course,  if  the  GSP  had  ended 
m  1984.  Israel  would  have  been  hard 
hit  in  its  exports  programme  to  the 
U.S..  unless  other  provisions  had 
been  made. 

But  the  GSP  has  been  extended, 
and  as  noted,  ihe  Free  Trade  Area 
agreement  will  give  the  U.S.  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  Israel. 

"For  example,  the  U.S.  could,  as 
soon  as  the  Free  Trade  Area  agree¬ 
ment  is  signed,  expand  its  exports  of 
computer  parts,  aircraft  pans,  elec¬ 
trical  switching  boards  and  telecom¬ 
munication  equipment.  The  ship¬ 
ment  of  these  items  has  the  potential 
of  disrupting  a  number  of  Israeli 
high-tech  industries,  which  are  in 
their  early  stages  of  production,"  he 
notes. 

Pelzman  concludes  that  the  FTA. 
as  it  now  stands,  “is  more  a  political 
instrument  than  an  economic  initia¬ 
tive.  and  is  therefore  not  in  Israel's 
interest.  Not  only  will  it  result  in  a 
trivial  improvement  in  the  level  of 
Israeli  exports  to  the  U.S..  but  it  will 
also  lead  to  the  Americans  pressing 
for  the  removal  of  what  they  view  as 
Israeli  non-tariff  barriers  on  U.S. 
exports.  This  will  also  hurt  Israel. 

"Therefore,"  the  professor  says, 
"as  I  have  stated,  the  best  way  the 
U.S.  can  help  Israel  is  not  through 
the  FTA.  at  least  not  in  its  present 
form,  but  by  encouraging  American 
investments  in  Israel’s  export- 
oriented  industries." 


Your  money  &  your  quest! 


Tourism  Minister  Avraham  Sharir  (centre)  calls  upon  Jean-Marie 
Lustiger,  the  Jewish-born  Cardinal  of  Paris,  as  part  of  his  official  visit 
to  France  last  week  to  discuss  means  of  encouraging  Christian 
pilgrimage  to  Israel.  During  his  visit  Sharir  also  met  with  French  Chief 
Rabbi  Rene  Shmuel  Sirat.  who  agreed  that  this  year's  conference  of 
French  rabbis  is  to  be  held  in  Israel.  Only  20  per  cent  of  French  Jews 
have  ever  been  in  Israel.  ■ 


Minister  offers  his  advice 
to  workers  facing  dismissal 


Huge  loss  for  Canada’s  Hudson’s  Bay  Co. 


TORONTO.  (Reuter).  -  The  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  Company,  Canada's  big¬ 
gest  department  store  concern,  has 
reported  a  loss  of  166.4  million 
(Canadian)  dollars  (U.S.S125.5  mil¬ 
lion)  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  and  predicted  that  a  Christmas 
splurge  would  be  insufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  1984  profit. 


The  company  lost  17.9  million 
Canadian  dollars  (U.S.$13.5m.)  last 
year. 

The  company  said  it  expected 


management  action  taken  this  year 
affecting  marketing,  expenses  and 
organisation  to  have  a  positive  im¬ 
pact  on  1985  results. 

Hudson's  Bay.  which  operates 
several  department  store  chains, 
said  its  retail  sales  rose  7.9  per  cent 
during  the  first  nine  months,  to 
Can.S3.25b.  (U.S.S2.4K). 

But  the  company  said  the  earnings 
if  its  three  major  chains  were  all 
lower  than  last  year  because  of  poor 
economic  conditions  in  Western 
Canada  and  intense  competition. 


Price  competition 
at  supermarkets 

TEL  AVTV  -  Price  competition 
among  the  supermarket  chains  is 
flourishing  these  days,  apparently  as 
a  result  of  the  price  freeze  and  conse¬ 
quent  consumer  awareness  of  prices. 

In  response  to  Supersol’s  “take 
two.  pay  for  one"  offers,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  Co-op  Supermarket  re¬ 
gion  is  countering  with  “buy  one. 
pay  half." 

For  a  fortnight,  beginning  tomor¬ 
row.  Co-op  Tel  Aviv  Dan  Hasharon 
will  sell  six  items  at  half  their  maxim¬ 
al  list  prices.  The  biggest  single 
saving  comes  on  a  four-kilo  sack  of 
"Dana"  laundry  powder,  to  be  sold 
at  IS2.625  instead  of  the  listed 
IS5.250.  The  other  items  include 
crackers,  toothpaste,  coffee  and 
olives.. 

For  the  Hanukkah  season,  this 
chain's  Co-op  stores  from  Hadera  to 
Eilat  will  offer  reductions  on  Eficol 
doughnut  mix  and  self-raising  flour, 
and  Tet-Bet  oil. 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

About  100  employees  facing  dis¬ 
missal  at  the  Lapidot  Oil  Company 
were  given  some  advice  by  Energy 
Minsiter  Moshe  Shahal  last  week  on 
ways  to  preserve  their  jobs. 

At  a  meeting  with  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  his  office.  Shahal  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  workers  consider  a 
shortened  work  week,  thus  enabling 
the  company  -  partly  owned  by  the 
government  -  to  maintain  its  man¬ 
power  complement  without  a  cut. 

Another  possibility,  he  added, 
would  be  for  the  workers  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  month’s  work  to  their  em¬ 
ployer  by  going  on  voluntary,  unpaid 
furlough. 

Shahal  also  offered  the  Lapidot 
employees  construction  work  at  the 
new  electric  power  station  now  being 
built  near  Ashkeion.  Once  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  completed,  these  workers 


would  be  given  priority  in  the  hiring 
for  permanent  jobs  there,  he  prom¬ 
ised. 

In  Jerusalem.  Labour  Council 
secretary  Nissan  Harpaz announced- 
that  two  government-affiliated  em¬ 
ployers.  the  Government  Printer 
and  the  Israeli  Fibres  Institute  will 
not  be  closed  down,  as  had  been 
hinted.  The  former  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
latter  is  supervised  by  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Trade. 

Harpa2  assailed  the  Treasury  for 
“gross  neglect  of  the  Government 
Printer,  refusing  to  invest  even  one 
agora  to  renew  its  equipment  "  As 
for  the  Fibres  Institute  -  a  research 
and  development  organization  -  it 
had  boosted  its  output  in  the  past 
seven  years  despite  a  50  per  cent  cut 
in  its  staff,  and  h3S  reached  the  point 
where  it  earns  25  per  cent  of  its  own 
budget,  said  Harpaz. 


Unemployment  is  up  by  one-third 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
Unemployment  rose  by  35  per 
cent  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  in  comparison  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  said  on  Friday.  It  added 
that  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
there  were  36.000  jobless-  in  the 
country,  which  is  5. 8  percent  ofthe' 
labour  force. 


with  a  slight  drop  from  July  to 
September.  In  July  to  September 
1983.  the  jobless  rate  was  4.1  per 
cent. 


The  figures  showed  that  from 
April  to  September,  the  number  of 
jobless  remained  relatively  stable. 


The  CBS  said  4.JS  per  cent  of  all 
males  in  the  labour  furce  were  unem¬ 
ployed.  compared  with  7.6  per  cent 
for  women.  It  added  that  25'per  cent' 
of  all  unemployed  were  under  15.'. < 
The  CBS  figures  include  .ill  person 
looking  for  work,  and  not  only  those 
who  have  registered  with  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service. 


CHINESE  MONEY.  -  A  high-level 
Chinese  financial  delegation  has  left 
for  Kuwait,  the  Untied  Arab  Emi¬ 
rates,  Oman  and  Bahrain  to  seek 
closer  business  ties  and  more  coop¬ 
eration  in  investment,  the  New  Chi¬ 
na  News  Asencv  said  this  week. 


I  Put  your  money  on  reserve 
fund,  it’H  make  the  chairman 
feel  easier  (8) 

5  &  9  There's  not  much  odder 
than  what's  under  the  ribes 
gross ularis  (6,  8) 

10  An  actor's  foil  goes  to  pieces 
(6) 

11  Historic  periods  can  be 
wiped  out  (8) 

12  Animal  healer  bottling  oil 
mixture  of  purplish  hue  (6) 

14  Display  a  pullover  that  might 
win  a  prize  at  Hickstead 
(4-6)  . 

18  He's  always  complaining  of 
an  intake  that's  upset  the 
works  (5-5) 

22  The  first  delivery  that  should 
get  the  drinks  flowing  (6) 

23  How  the  cosmos  began,  it  is 


DOWN 

1  Hound  the  arty  graduates’ 
clique?  (6) 

2  A  singular  example  of  20  (6) 

3  Fugitive  loses  heart  but 


How  the  cosmos  began,  it  is 
thought  by  a  sizeable  fringe 
(l.  £  4) 


24  Scantily  covered  attorney- 
general  plunging  into  the 
lake  (6) 

25  He  might  put  you  in  your 
place  in  church  (8) 

26  Reeled  about  and  looked  in 
a  rather  bad  way  (6) 

27  Desperately  cared  about 
dose  matters  of  faith  (8) 


4  What  the  soldier  might  feel 
when  army  big  shot  goes  for 
his  Rhine  wine?  (6-5) 

6  A  kind  of  plot  to  fascinate 
(8) 

7  Scandinavian  goblin  Poe 
changed  into  a  Victorian 
novelist  (8) 

8  English  clergymen  who  put 
up  buildings?  (8) 

13  It  might  be  gently  smoked 
out  oi  the  hedge  (5-5) 

15  A  black  standard  that  doesn't 
conform  to  rule  (8) 

16  What  has  poor  Ali  eaten  to 
drive  his  friends  away?  (8) 

17  My  word!  How  that  fire- 
breather  came  to  grief!  (2,  6) 

19  A  sin  tiiat  nobody  wfll  deny 
(6) 

20  Motorists  noted  by  Bizet  (6) 

21  It  programmes  the  meeting 

(6) 


Jerusalem:  Kcrem  Avraham.  19  Zcfania. 
286950.  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315. 
Sbu'afat.  Shu’afai  Road.  810108.  Dar  Aldawa. 
Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Yehuda  Hamaccabi.  42  Yehuda 
Haraaccabi.  455198.  Kupat  Holim  Leumit.'4 
Hcftman.  268271. 

Netauja:  Not  available. 

Haifa:  Meuhcdci.  Simla!  Atlir.  644231. 


Magen  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  num¬ 
bers  (round  Ihe  clock  service  i. 


Ashdod  41333 
Ashkeion  23333 
Bat  Yam  *585555 
Becrsheba  78333 
Carmiel  *988555 


Jerusalem  *523137 
Kiron  344442 
Kirvat  Shmona  *44534 
Nahariya  *923333 
Netanva  *23333 


Dan  Repair  *781 1 1 1  Pciah  Tikva  *9231 1 1 1 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Eilat  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor  363133 
Holon  803133 


Rchcvot  *51333 
Rishon  LeZion  942333 
Safcd  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *2401 1 1 
Tiberias  *901 1 1 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatric*!.  Hadas- 
sab  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics. 
E.N.T.).  HadassahM  S.  (gynecology  i.Shaare 
Zedck  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv;  Rokah  tpedia tries,  internal,  surgery ). 
Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery). 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOl  RS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381111  (20  lines) 


Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU )  service 
in  the  area  around  Ihe  clock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  mosi  areas. 
Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  boors),  for  help  call  Tel 
Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  810110.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

“Era"  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  Tel.:  Jeru¬ 
salem  669911,  Td  Aviv  261111/2,  Haifa  672222 
Beersheba  418111.  netanya  35316. 

For  information  on  Bartered  Women  Sheherc' 
call  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675'" 
235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eran 
hot  lines. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  6u3$2&  665902. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


POLICE* 


Dial  I0O  la  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
•  4U1 924444.  Kiryat  Shmona  4444. 


PflV  POR  4 


Enjoy  5  nights ; at  the 
super  3-star  Windmill 
Hotel  and  pay  for  only 
four  {including  breakfast). 

Valid:  1. 1.1 .84  -  28  2.85 


‘Kosher  restaurants 
'Sabbath  elevator 
'T  33  air  conditioned  rooms  . 
’Walking  distance  to  the  centre 
o*  Jerusalem  and  the*  Old  City 


Don't  wait.  Book  your 
winter  vacation  now  at 
Jerusalem’s  one  of  a  kind' 
Hotel., 


:  p'ubi.snet!  ra’e. 


3  Mendel e  St .  Talbieh 
Jerusalem  92147.  Israel 
Tel:  663111  Telex  26536 


QOICX  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1  Rumpled  roughly 
5  Channel  port 


8  Infection*  illness 

9  Scrutinised 

10  Backstage  worker 
U  Subject  of  essay 
12  Criminal  maiming 


11  Worshipped 
17  Concede 
19e.g.  blackcap, 

whitethroat 

22  Sharply 

23  Himalayan 

kingdom 

24  Upright 

25  Most  profound 


Yesterday's  Solutions 


DOWN 

1  Domesticated 

2  Ridiculous 

ceremonial 

5  Misplaces 
4  Abandon 

fi  Called  in  question 

6  Give  utterance 

7  Copper-haired 

12  Man  of  wealth  and 

power 

13  Ask  earnestly 

15  Fall  back 

16  Vacillated 
18  Sky  blue 

20  Wash  out  lightly 

21  Ignited  again 


Q  □  D  G  Q  0  SB 

ranHaraangiaaBBEaa 

□  m  h  b  Q.  0  cr  0 

□ana  sunna -.qsqq 
to  -  in  H  ei  h  □  a  o 
□3H3DJHE3  QQHBHQS 
m  0*  be. 
QSEDDES  HHSEJEaEE 

□  □  O  EJ.  Q  Q  B  s 
HQES  DSDHB-  OHED 
a  0  H  BE  BBS 

HBrnsnaniSEissiSEGn 

□  Q  J31-  I1  0  D  0  E 

□BSaaPH  BEEinOEB 


Quick  Solution 

Across:  5  Haven,  8  Progress,  9 
Asset  IS  Armenian,  11  Aazac,  14 
Lee.  16  Lessee,  17.  Vision,  W  Age* 
26  Delay,  24  Alsatian.  2S  Strep. 
Bookworm,  27  Armed-  DOWN.  1 
Appal.  2  Comma,  S  Brand,  4  Escape. 
6  Arsonist  7  Elevator,  U  *>*«1*f  • 
13  Escapade,  14  Lea,  15  Eve.  19 
Gallon.  21  Tacky,  22  Bigot.  23 
Enemy. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

Question:  -  In  consequence  nf  ihe 
collapse  «r  the  bank  shares  I  froze 
part  or  my  bank  share  holdings  in  a 
four-vear  sa*  ings  scheme.  P;i  ri  nf  my 
shares  I  did  no*  pul  41110  lh*  schemc* 
so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  them  at  3  future 
date,  if  necessary..  How  have  the 
shares  of  the  country’s  three  major 
banks  performed  in  1984? 

Answer:  —There  tc  an  Old  i'.'Ik 
saying  th.it  "ycsit-rdays  gc-jfs  rum 
into  tomorrows  heroes."  Thi>  >*tying 
j  is  applicable  to  ihe  shares  "f  the 
country's  major  banks.  The  shares  >  'f 
Leumi.  Hapoalim  and  D'scoun1 

from  January  l .  lu>J  until  the  end  <:■{ 
November  j\cragcd  a  nominal  Cain 
of  NU  per  cent,  outperforming  infla¬ 
tion. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  not¬ 
able  is  that  if  we  take  the  devaluation 
of  the  shekel  in  terms  of  the  dollar, 
into  account  -  4-U  per  cent  -  bt-cc  tri¬ 
es  apparent  that  any  investor  who 
purchased  on  January  1.  bought 
$100  worth  of  bank  shares,  at  the  end 
of  November  owned  $i29  worth  of 
these  shares.  Not  a  bad  return  at  all. 


of  owipmitfv  in  The  food 
.md  after  the  a finotincemeot 
“packagr  dec  I"  Supctxo! 
w  ere  up  by  32  per  cent  in  Sme^S 
Sum’ll m  eained  nearly  35  per 
.:p.d  Apsis  was  up  almost  53  per 
Certainly  this  performance osifp^ 
:he  i-  per  rent  de  venation  ^ 


Question:  -  According  to  regula¬ 
tions  announced  at  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1984.  Israelis  must  close  out 
foreign  currency  accounts  which  they 
have  in  banks  outside  Israel.  I  have  a 
valid  reasosn  for  having  such  an 
account.  Could  you  please  tell  me  to 
whom  I  should  apply  for  approval  of 
maintaining  an  ov  erseas  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  account? 

Answer:  -  The  Bank  of  Israel's 
foreign  currency  control  department 
at  its  Jerusalem  headquarters  has  (he 
right  to  approve  exceptions  to  reg¬ 
ulations  dealing  with  foreign  curren¬ 
cy  control.  I  suggest  that  you  write  to 
them  directly,  giving  the  reasons  for 
your  request. 


The  i-  per  went  aevj:uat»n 
shekel  for  November,  and  the 
rated  ib  per  cunt  nsc  in  the 
iitir.2  index  for  the 
curse,  th*  is  now  ancient 
and  what  yea  arc  really  asking^ 
me  :o  100k  into  my  ervyg).  ^1' 

•* nidi  "flem  i>  very  hazy  N‘evwy 
lev*.  I  m  going  to  lake  a 
answering  your  question. 

Companies  whose  busing  ^ 
fleets .>  h>gh  component  of  defeat 
related  activity,  as  well  as  compjiggi 
whose  exprr:  sales  are  a  large  pc. 
ccntacv  of  rout!  sj1c&.  shouitj  fa 
•-ciTcr  than  other  companies. 

-  h . i  re  >  of  Sped  n mix .  which  did 
well  earlier  (his  year,  only  advaa^J 

by  some  T2  per  cent  in  Novc^..- 
;snd  appear  To  offer  an  attractiv£ 
opportunity.  Clal  Induces  a  ndCb). 
Electronic  Industries  although  the-,- 
jd-.ar>CL-d  b\  21  rwr  cent  each 
November,  nevertheless  appeal 
me  :t<  m Torching  investment  ■ 


Question:  -  Do  you  think  there  arc 
any  opportunities  for  making  money 
now  buying  shares  on  the  Tel  Aiiv 
Stock  Exchange? 

Answer:  -  There  was  a  sound 
rationale  for  investing  in  the  shares 


Question:  -  When  we  came  on 
aliya  and  stayed  at  ibe  absorption 
ccnlrc  we  received  a  monthly 
Agency  loan  to  help  with  tiring 
pt-nses  until  my  husband  and  I 
work.  W  e  are  now  repaying oarkeib 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Arranging  far  fe 
pay  ment  of  approximately  1S50Q  a 
month,  which  must  be  done  at  qq- 
hank,  i«  incredibly  titne-coashnw^ 

and  the  bank  charges  are  greats 
than  iht  sum  involved.  What  can  1 4s 
about  this? 

Answer:  -  If  you  on  afford  it, 
locica1  step  is  to  pay  off  the  retire 
loan  in  one  shot.  However .. sharir 
comes  to  Jewish  Agency  loacs.logi: 
must  not  be  confused  with  natov. 
The  pre-payment  or  such  loans ’» 
discouraged  by  the  Agency.  Gtia  . 
and  bear  it.  it  will  make  a  better oea 
immigrant  of  you  both. 


Egypt  raises  its  oil  output 


AIN  SUKHNA  (Reuter).  -  On  a 
coastal  strip  along  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
site  of  90  per  cent  of  Egypt’s  proven 
oil  reserves,  workers  are  busy  erect¬ 
ing  platforms  and  pipes  for  a  growing 
offshore  oil  industry. 


which  cost  the  treasure  S2.7biil!otii 


Despite  a  drop  in  world  demand 
for  crude  oil.  Egypt  is  scramblimg 
towards  an  oil  output  goal  of  one 
million  barrels  per  day  (BPD)  to 
satisfy  a  hungry  domestic  market. 


year. 

Revenues  from  oil  exports  ri 
some  300. Of)"  BPD  constitute 
Egypt's  second-largest  source  cf 
foreign  exchange  income,  after  r* 
mi  trances  from  Egyptians  workup 
abroad.  Oil  exports  earned  the  con* 
trv  S2.5b.  in  the  l9S3'S-i  finacca 


Its  oil  production  now  averages 
877.000  BPD.  but  industry  sources 
say  a  150.000  BPD  increase  next 
year  from  two  fields  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  should  push  production  over 
one  million  BPD. 


Industry  sources  say  that  although 
Egypt’s  oil  exports  are  competing  in 
a  glutted  international  market,  its 
goal  of  higher  output  may  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  domestic  demand  growing 
at  an  average  of  10  per  cent  a  year. 


year. 

Although  Egypt  b  not  a  fr.err.tei 
of  Qpec.  it  agreed  in  October  r 
reduce  its  oil  exports  by  30.11)0  BFi 
to  help  prop  up  the  SJ'va  barrel  Ore 
benchmark  price. 

Egypt  fixes  its  oil  pnee  monihh  i 
line  with  trends  in  the  free  mnrk; 
for  oil.  but  has  maintained  the  tan 
at  S2*S  for  some  months,  desp; 
customer  pressure  tor  a  reduction 


Egyptian  petrol  prices  are  held  at 
20  per  cent  below  the  international 
market  price  by  state  subsidies. 


PIRATES.  -  A  pirate  ”  cable  lekw 
sion  station  at  Givut  Am-v>  *kj 
Haifa  was  raided  on  Friday  by  prii: 
and  Communication  Ministry  em 
ploy ccs.  and  its  equipment  trotf* 
cared. 


THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 


TENDER  NO.  81/516/84 

1.  The  Jewish  Agency  (hereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  Irom  building 
contractors  for  the  construction  of 

THE  HELLER  PREX1NDER GARDEN-NURSERY  IN  NAHARIYA 

2.  The  projected  construction  is  approximately  400  sq  m. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  tender  as  wet!  as  ail  other  pertinent  information  can  tw 
obtained  from  Monday,  December  3. 198J  from  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street 
Tel  Aviv,  room  717  between  9.00  - 1 2.00  noon,  against  a  non-refunda&le  de  wwt 
Of  IS25.000. 

4.  A  special  tour  of  the  construction  site  for  contractors  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  December  1 2. 1984  departing  at  1 2  noon  from  the  Engineer's  offief 
at  the  Nah8riya  Municipality. 

5.  Bids  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  1.00  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  January  2. 
1985  at  the  address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above 

6.  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Ad 
regarding  Registration  of  Contractors  for  :he  execution  of  Engineering  ani 
Construction  Works  1969,  such  contractors  to  abide  bv  requirements  of  !f'<J  ^ 
and  to  be  eligible  to  carry  out  the  works  as  specified 

7.  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  bid. 


Medical 


Law 


■  Avraham  Steinberg  M.Dl<  mm0m 

What  is  the  Jewish  law  regarding  contraception, 
organ  transplants,  human  experimentation,  Sabbat! 
desecration,  dietary  laws  and  medical  confiden¬ 
tiality?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
answered  in  JEWISH  MEDICAL  LAW.  The  concise 
laws  presented  are  based  on  Rabbi  E.Y.  Walden- 
berg's  multi-volume  Tzitz  Efiezer. 

Ideal  for  those  in  the  medical,  legal  and  rabbinic 
professions. 

Hardcover,  published  by  Gefen  and  Mossed  Harav  Kook.  ^ 
pages.  PRICE:  IS  5660 


To:  BOOKS.  The  Jerusalem  Post.  POB  81.  Jerusalem  910°^ 
lS5660Send  mB  JEW,SH  MEDICAL  LAW  I  enclose  a  cheaue «r 


NAME . 

ADDRESS 
CITY . 


CODE . 


Nw.Cw*™' Januarv  31'  ^.^accidance^hiriM  freeze  raguUt.^ 


I 

J 


Monday.  December  3. 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  Pace  Seven 


lOjjj!  ^ow  ihe  Uiuted  Kibbutz  Movement  views  the  economy 


of; 

>01  ,1* 


'uw-  By  MACABEE  DJEAN 
f  Per  •  JEI*  United  Kibbutz 

■3  pcr  Movement  yesterday  called  on  the 
snu. .  **  government  “to  initiate  the  broad 
lion  r?  1 '  administrative  measures  to 

i;he.!  (etpm  to  a  rigidly  controlled  eco- 
he  nomy.  which  would  funnel  public 
r..,aA^  resources,  into  stepping  up  produc¬ 
er  ‘n'J'  tiofi."  ' 

-  .Yosef  Perlm utter,  general  secret- 
r>«ai  ^  ary  of  the  movement,  and  Eli  Zamir. 
\  ^  of  ips  secretariat,  told  a  press  confer- 

enee  that  “the  need  to  rebuild  the 
^  *  ec?womy.,  as  a  result  of  seven  years 
.imp  t  of  Likud  administration,  required 
m!  rtJt  severe  measures  and  unusual 
cnmlta  methods."  ' 

.  ^an*  Although  the  speakers  welcomed 
i.!vu  tbe> ‘package  deal,  they  pointed  out 

J":  ®  ^that  it  was  only  meant  to  give  the 
rh  ?■';  Tb?  government  a  breathing  space  to 
~  1  fauk  work  out  a  detailed  plan  and  to  begin 
;s\.  n^'  closing  the  gap  between  consuxnp- 

i  0-Op  antj  expenditures  in  the  public 

;..!J.’rr5lr‘i sector.  They  said  that  expenditures 
!J,TJ(^were  15"  per  cent  for  $2.5  billion)  a 
:  '  "-;h  ita  higher  than  income  at  present. 
nr  :'JCl1  nTbey  also  thought  that  a  consider- 
'*ppeal  ic  ah|e "sum  could  be  pared  from  the 
n,fim  veh-  ;  _ 

,e  NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  More  and 
ahsrtrmil more  caPitaIist  investors  are  buying 
iUi!v  Jeute  their  way  into  communist  econo- 
h  ihhie  *  mJes.  To  Karl  Marx  they  may  have 
and  lr  ^ te*11  ^looderers."  but  to  his  heirs 
ng  our  ??  they -are  partners. 

,ai  f  ^  last  count,  more  than  half  the 
th  iS^oo  governments  of  Comecon,  the 
d/mc  -i  ‘Soviet-led  Communisr  Economic 
•-coiKu  Cdmmunity.  had  laws  offering  joint 
art  j;  ^  business  venture  arrangements  to 
hut  c»hfcw*slern  companies.  The  latest 
“MSrrist-run  countries  to  open  their 
,,-  .ir  j .  doors  -  Cuba  and  North  Korea. 

!,  1 '  .  t  Communist-capitalist  businesses 

’  .1  ^n,,re}riude  a  computer-parts  factory  in 
l,!1  Romania,  a  beach  resort  in  China 
a  chemical  plant  in  Hungary. 

'*.1  .r,  ?  ‘‘It  s  a  trend,”  said  Canadian  eco- 
demist  Carl  H.  McMillan,  who  has 
\:.Vv  Jtt  studied  the  growth  of  joint  ventures. 

•  • .  kitr  mi  ■». jhe  holdouts  are  the  ideological¬ 

ly  conservative  countries,  the  Soviet 

- —Union  among  them.”  he  said.  “But  I 

,  wouldn't  rule  it  out  for  the  Soviets 
IT.  ..  .there  are  signs  they  may  be  ready 

v  to  consider  it.” 

;2.”  huiion.  most  aggressive  courter  of 
capitalists  is  Deng  Xiaoping  s  China. 
c ,  ni,nt  .Last  spring  it  designated  14  cities  as 
special  economic  zones,  where  fore- 
ur'  '  i'CT  investors  get  tax  breaks  and 
rdie*pJand  if  they  build  factories. 

.-.'ir- 't  --“N°w  almost  every  province  in 
;  ■  he  has  teams  looking  for  foreign 

^.^^eament,"  said  Albert  Reidel.  a 
Cnina specialist  in  Washington. 

•  ■  f°r :  lahpiir  ' 

‘  ;  -copimunists  can  offer  to  capitalists, 

-  ’V-i..  sjflie  Westerners  offer  an  “in"  on  new 
...| ,  "technology. 

"It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
-  needing  the  money,  but  of  needing 
'  "4  know-how,  of  gaining  a  partnership 

TTiJiU 


security  budget. 

Moreover,  social  welfare  benefits 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  country's 
ability  to  pay,  “after  taking  into 
consideration  that  additional  bur¬ 
dens  could  be  placed  on  the  top  40 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  was 
well  off.  This  income  from  the  upper 
40  per  cent  could  be  used  to  help  the 
lower  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.” 

The  United  Kibbutz  Movement 
was  against  dismissals,  preferring  in¬ 
stead  to  shorten  the  workweek,  they 
said.  However,  the  movement 
wanted  a  sharp  reduction  in  services, 
with  those  presently  employed  there 
being  retrained  for  productive  work. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  in¬ 
crease  savings,  with  the  emphasis 
put  on  long-term  schemes,  and  with 
the  proceeds  going  to  productive 
fields.  However,  “every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  spe¬ 
culative  sector  of  the  economy, 
which  was  not  only  destructive  to  the 
entire  economy,  but  deprived  the 
government  of  the  ability  to  conduct 
a  sound  financial  policy.” 


Perlmutter  charged  that  the  self- 
employed  were  not  carrying  a  fair 
part  of  the  tax  burden,  and  he 
wanted  the  government  to  collect 
more  money  from  them.  This  could 
be  done  by  a  compulsory  loan  on  the 
“high-income  group”  (he  did  not 
define  actual  income  levels),  as  well 
as  increasing  taxes  on  luxuries. 

Turning  to  the  175  kibbutzim  in 
the  movement,  he  noted  that  45 
were  in  dire  financial  straits,  running 
a  total  deficit  of  $30  million  last  year. 
However,  since  the  remaining  130 
kibbutzim  had  had  a  surplus  (after 
all  taxes),  help  had  been  extended 
“to  these  members  of  our  kibbutz 
family.” 

The  45  kibbutzim  included  both 
young  and  very  old  ones,  he  said, 
and  they  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
productive  means,  both  in  the  areas 
of  agriculture,  water,  and  industry. 

The  total  population  of  member 
kibbutzim  was  80.000.  Despite  this 
small  “base.”  the  movement  bad 
managed  to  absorb  2,500  newcomers 
last  year,  most  of  them  adults. 

Zamir  pointed  out  that  the  kibbut- 


Capitalists  becoming 
partners  of  communists 


in  enterprises'  utilizing  the  latest 
technology.”  said  McMillan,  of 
Ottawa's  Carleton  University. 

Some  do  need  the  money.  When 
Cuba  adopted  its  joint-venture  law 
in  February  1982,  Fidel  Castro's  gov¬ 
ernment  said  it  envisioned  enter¬ 
prises  that  would  bring  in  “more 
financial  resources,  raw  materials, 
technologies  and  markets  than  we 
have  available.” 

Yugoslavia,  an  innovator  among 
Marxist,  states,  enacted  the  first 
joint-venture  law  in  1970.  Since 
then,  eight  other  communist  govern¬ 
ments  have  followed  -  Comecon 
members  Hungary.  Rumania.  Po¬ 
land,  Bulgaria,  Cuba  and  Vietnam, 
and  non-members  China  and  North 
Union.  Easty  Germany,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Mongolia. 

Through  the  1970s,  joint  ventures 
generally  were  limited  to  service 
businesses.  Bui,  beginning  with 
Hungary  in  1979.  the  capitalists  have 
been  allowed  to  invest  in  factories  as 
well. 

Similarly,  the  earlier  laws  put  a  49 
per  cent  ceiling  on  the  western  part¬ 
ner’s  share,  leaving  the  host  govern¬ 
ment  with-majority  control.  Bur  that 
is  changing;  China  said  recently  it 
would  accept  100  per  cent  foreign- 
owned  enterprises,  and  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  specify  no  limit. 

Hungary,  regarded  as  the  most 
successful  East  European  nation  in 
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attracting  foreign  investment,  has  11 
joint  ventures.  The  government  in 
1983  liberalized  conditions  for  fore¬ 
ign  investment,  exempting  foreign 
partners  from  customs,  trade  and 
currency  regulations. 

Cuba  is  focusing  on  possible  fore¬ 
ign  development  of  a  resort  complex 
on  Cayo  Largo  Island.  West  German 
consultants  are  soon  to  complete  a 
development  proposal. 

Economists  say  the  Cubans  must 
establish  labour-intensive  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  to  create  new  jobs. 
Havana  officials  promote  the  com¬ 
munist  island  to  foreign  investors  as 
politically  stable,  with  high  educa¬ 
tion  levels,  low  wages  and  no  strikes. 
But  no  deals  have  been  reported. 

The  U.S.  trade  embargo,  which 
cuts  Cuba  off  from  its  natural  nearby 
market,  is  one  factor  discouraging 
investors. 

Yugoslavia  is  debating  a  liberal¬ 
ized  law.  possibly  taking  effect  this 
winter,  that  would  allow  foreigners  a 
majority  stake  in  joint  ventures. 

In  China,  under  leader  Deng's 
[‘socialism  With  Chinese  characteris¬ 
tics."  elements  of  free  enterprise 
have  been  introduced  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  western  business 
partners  are  sought  out. 

Some  examples:  the  R.J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  will  produce 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES: 

Minimum  of  IS  4,784  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  598. 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES: 
Minimum  of  IS  6,256  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  782.  All  rates  include 
VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday —  10  a.m. 
previous  day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2 
days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at 
offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see 
masthead  on  back  page}  and  all  recognized 
advertising  agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


DOLLAR  PAZ  AND  EURO  PAZ  PRICES  (213 

IBlitti'.VHl 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


DOLLAR  HUT,  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
8DJL 


1725.9111 

1880.4496 

575,2968 


FOREIGN'  CURRENCY  EXCHAN' 


GE  RATES  EM 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

5jsa 

DOLLAR 

1 

[vREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

TRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

HOUAND 

GULDEN 

1 

iSWIIZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

tinund 

MARK 

1 

■CANADA 

DOLLAR 

I 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

?OUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

•AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 1 

ftPAN 

YEN 

1001 

]  CHEQUES  AND 

BiMninvcR  1 

■■ppi 

PURCHASE. 

582.7146 
696.6353 
186.8273 
61.0972 
166.0155 
227.4451 
66.0749 
65.1623 
52.0164 
90.4976 
439  7846 
498  0892 
313.4559 
93.2343 
266.0797 
303.1813 
235.3451 


589.9854 

705.3275 

189.1585 

61.8595 

168.0870 

230.2831 

66.8W 

65.9754 

52.6655 

91.6209 

445.2720 

504.3011 

317.3671 

94.3977 

269.3997 

306.9643 

238.2871 


577.5500 

690.4600 

185.1700 

58.4300 

164.5400 

225.4200 

64.6300 

63.7400 

50.8800 

88.5200 

432.3900 

475.9000 

264.0700 


598.0800 

715.00X1 

191.7500 

&2.7100 

170.3900 

233.4400 

67.8200 

66.8800 

53.3900 

92.8800 

451.3800 

515.8200 

335.2300 


JERUSALEM 


TZAMERET  HABIRA,  immediate  rental, 
luxury  flat.  year.  more.  Tel.  024327001. 


FOR  TOURISTS,  luxurious  3  +  balconies. 
SbOWmomh.  TcL  02-223748 


FOR  SALE,  immediate.  3^  rooms.  S bitun 
Hisachon  (Bayit  Vegan},  centra]  healing,  cen¬ 
tral  gas.  solar  beater,  sunny  exposure,  panor¬ 
amic  view.  3rd  Boor.  Tel.  02-432832  (not 
Sbabbai). 


zim  could  no  longer  be  considered  a 
place  where  the"  jobless  could  be 
absorbed.  “We  were  able  to  do  this 
in  the  1950s,  since  our  production 
means  required  outside  workers,  but 
today  the  situation  is  different." 

All  the  kibbutz  movements  at  pre¬ 
sent  employ  some  3.500  outside 
workers  within  the  kibbutzim  prop¬ 
er:  another  6.000  outside  workers 
are  used  io  help  maintain  regional 
joint  undertakings,  such  as  packing 
houses.  ‘ 

Due  to  the  present  economic 
situation  the  movement  may  be 
forced  to  lay  off  some  of  its  hired 
hands,  but  “the  number  would  not 
run  at  more  than  two  hundred." 
There  had  been  a  sharp  drop  in  sales 
in  two  sectors:  factories  working  for 
the  construction  industry,  and  in 
quarrying,  where  demand  had  drop¬ 
ped  by  50  per  cent. 

But  in  rbe  other  industrial  under¬ 
takings.  it  was  planned  to  step  up 
production  wherever  possible.  “We 
plan  to  increase  expons  by  30  per 
cent  in  the  current  year,  from 
S192m.  to  $240m.  Perlmutter  said. 


cigarettes  in  China  for  sale  there  and 
abroad:  Otis  Elevator  Co.  will 
manufacture  elevators,  and  the 
French-owned  Club  Mediterranee 
has  agreed  to  pan-ownership  and 
operation  of  a  South  China  Sea  re¬ 
sort. 

Problems,  from  the  practical  to 
the  ideological,  persist  for  the  out¬ 
side  investor. 

The  U.S.  computer  maker  Con¬ 
trol  Data  says  it  is  happy  with  its 
joint-venture  plant  in  Rumania,  a 
200-employee  facility  that  produces 
$12  milDon  in  annual  revenues.  But 
Control  Data's  vice  president  for 
international  trade,  Hugh 
Donaghue,  said  the  communist 
bureaucracy  can  be  unresponsive. 

Western  businessmen  grumble, 
too.  about  such  everyday  problems 
as  obtaining  telephone  service  and 
finding  good  local  materials,  and 
about  low  worker  productivity.  One 
French  company  with  a  plant  in 
Poland  imports  western  consumer 
goods  as  incentive  “pay"  for  its  Pol¬ 
ish  workers. 

Ideologically,  investors  realize  the 
new  wave  could  be  reversed.  Marxist 
purists  in  China  are  dearly  disturbed 
by  the  capitalist  invasion. 

Despite  the  problems,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  clearly  toward  joint  ven¬ 
tures.  The  passage  of  an  investment 
law  by  ideological  hard-liner  North 
Korea  in  September  may  have  been  . 
the  best  evidence  of  it. 


Opel  Kadett  named 
Car  of  the  Year 

PARIS  (Reuter).  -The  Opel  Kadett 
was  named  car  of  the  year  last  week, 
beating  the  Renault  25  and  Landa 
Thema  in  a  poll  of  51  motoring 
journalists  from  16  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Kadett  scored  326  points,  the 
Renault  267  and  the  Landa  191.  The 
Honda  Civic,  fourth  with  178  points, 
was  the  first  of  seven  Japanese  cars 
that  made  the  13-strong  classifica¬ 
tion. 

The  annual  poll  was  first  held  in 
1963.  when  it  was  won  by  the  Rover 
2000.  Last  year’s  winner  was  the  Fiat 
Uno.  The  French  sports  daily  L'E- 
quipe,  one  of  six  European  publica¬ 
tions  that  organized  the  poll,  pub¬ 
lished  the  results. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

30.11.84 

INTERBANK  SPOT  RATES: 


TEL  AVIV 


TOURISTS  ONLY!  Few  weeks,  furnished 
apartment  +  telephone.  Tel.  03-223556. 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists  “Inier-IsraeT'-Td.  03-294141. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


IBM  TYPEWRITER,  telescope,  metal  detec¬ 
tor,  gas  grill,  slide  projector,  Holland  books, 
maps.  Tel.  02-690491. 


VEHICLES 


^■i 0*1-  r 

5^4- 

D-  1.1 . 


: 

'aid®"  •- 


VOLKSWAGON  JEEP.  1973.  test,  tires,  runs 
well.  Tel.  0G-S77376.  aw  Shabbst. 


PASSPORT- 1983.  Renault  TSE,  43.000  km.. 
central  locking,  radio,  electric  windows,  excel¬ 
lent.  $4,500.  Prof.  Resnick  -  TcL  057-35333, 
Sunday  -  Friday.  8  JO  a.m.-3.00  p.m. 
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UK  unemployment 
hits  record  3,103,200 

LONDON  (AP).  -  Britain's  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
hit  a  record  high  of  3.103.200.  or 
12.9  per  cent  of  the  work  force  in 
November,  the  Department  of  Em¬ 
ployment  said  last  week. 

Department  officials  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  increase  of  3.500  unem¬ 
ployed  in  November  was  under¬ 
stated  and  that  unemployment  is 
continuing  to  rise  at  3  rate  of  10.000 
to  15.000  a  month,  the  same  rate  that 
has  been  recorded  for  most  of  the 
war. 


New  ‘Captain’  information 
system  tried  out  in  Japan 


TOKYO  (AP).  -  A  new  information 
service  called  the  Character  and  Pat¬ 
tern  Telephone  Access  Information 
Network  (Captain)  system,  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  Japan  Fndav.  enabling 
users  to  get  data  communications 
sent  through  telephone  lines. 

Captain  Service  Co.,  jointly  set  up 
by  Nippon  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Public  Corp.  (NTT),  news  media 
and  other  private  companies,  said 
the  service  combines  existin'!  com- 


Jobless  not  attracted  to  orchards 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
TEL  AVIV.  -  People  out  of  a  job  are 
not  rushing  to  work  in  the  orchards 
as  the  citrus  harvest  goes  into  full 
swing.  Elisha  Cohen,  the  secretary 
general  of  the  agricultural  workers 
union,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  here 
yesterday  that  there  is  a  need  for 
about  15.000  additional  workers 
during  tbe  citrus  picking  season, 
which  continues  till  the  end  of  next 
April.  This  is  on  top  of  the  7,000 
regular  workers  employed  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture. 

Cohen  said  that  they  are  also  some 
problems  with  the  Farmers  Federa¬ 
tion.  whose  members  want  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  workdays  for 
tenured  workers.  According  to  an 
existing  agreement  the  federation 
has  promised  to  give  100  days  of 
work  to  packing  house  workers  w  ith 
at  least  five  ’.ears  of  tenure.  Those 


with  longer  tenure  are  promised 
work  for  die  whole  season. 

According  to  Cohen,  the  federa¬ 
tion  wants  now  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  working  days  available, 
saying  that  this  year's  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  only  abut  65  per  cent  of 
that  of  last  year. 

Cohen  said  that  he  is  willing  to 
allow  his  workers  to  travel  to  other 
packing  houses,  if  the  packing 
houses  can  arrange  their  work  in 
such  a  wav  that  the  workers  will  not 
lose  any  working  days.  Thus  the 
workers  will  work  a  certain  amount 
of  days  at  their  regular  packing 
house  and  then  transfer  to  a  second 
packing  house. 

To  attract  discharged  soldiers  to 
work  in  the  orchards,  the  labour 
exchange  will  grant  them  IS40.000  - 
equal  to  half  their  monthly  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit. 


munications  networks,  including 
telephone,  telex,  telegraph,  facsi¬ 
mile  and  data  communications.  The 
service  was  developed  in  Japan. 

Company  otficinls  said  about 
3.4UU  programmes  covering  news, 
daily  life  information,  shopping  and 
leisure  guides,  will  enable  people  in 
the  Tokyo  and  Osaka  areas  to  shop, 
bank,  study,  read  the  newspaper  and 
even  make  seat  rescrv alums  tor  con¬ 
certs  and  plane  flights  on  their  telex  i- 
sion  screens. 

The  officials  said  the  company  has 
con  traded  wilh  1.790  users  in  the 
two  areas,  including  2ih.J  homes, 
most  of  them  test  monitors.  They 
said  the  company  plans  to  expand 
the  service  to  Nagoya  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Japan  next  year,  and  to  all  major 
cities  across  Japan  by  1 1  *S— . 

The  users  have  adaptors,  costing 
2lN).(N'X)  yen  (SK15).  hooked  to  Their 
television  sets.  They  pay  JiflO  yen 
(S3. 25l  in  contract  fees  and  3u  yen 
( 12  centsl  per  three-minutes  of  cir¬ 
cuit  use.  irrespective  of  distance. 

NTT  is  spending  20  billion  yen 
(SSI  billion l  on  the  programme.  Bui 
the  entire  project  encompassing 
most  of  Japan  by  1CJ°5.  might  cost 
NTT  j>  much  us  SI  30b..  according  in 
company  officials. 


NOTICE 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  the  Tel  Awt  Slock  txchange 
*  Market  Comment*  column  was  not 
received  last  night. 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  daily  price  quotations 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of  “arrangement”} 

OHH  r  7260  .  »  +10.0 

Miniimc  1  2734  127  +10  0 

Maritime  5  740  321  +5.7 

Gi-n  non-jrr  4800  32  -o.l 

N.  Amcr  I  3041  241  +8.6 

N  Amcr  5  1617  400  +4.1 

N.  Am  op  I  3737  431  +4.4 


D.ino<  I 
Dudoi  5 
Dane!  sc  2 
First  Int  5 
F1BI 


474  b.o.l  +5.1 
119  2776  +8.2 
293  -  +5.0 

833  3519  +10  0 
764  2382  +8.5 


Commercial  Banks 
(part  of  “arrangement") 

IDB  r  23370  749 

IDB  B  r  24000  1 

IDB  p  A  146000  0 

Union  0  1  17562  211 

Discount  Br  30100  3 

Discount  A  r  29950  JF» 
Drs.  B  cn  3620  65 

Mizrahi  r  9545  12B5 

Mizrahi  h  9470  582 

Mizrahi  co  9  4370  121 


Hotels.  Tourism 
GalZvhir  I 
GjIZc-har  5 
DanHoirl  I 
DanHolil  5 
Coral  Beuch  4j 

Kcncs  S'. 

Yardcn  Hoi  114 

Yardrn  Hoi  ft 

Yahalom  1‘ 

Yahalom  ■■p  2S 

Computers 

Data  57 

Hi  Ion  1  131 

Hik>n5  210 

Wane  a« 

Ya  ane  op  2S 

CIjI  Comp  90 

ClalCop  41 

M.L.L.  I  241 

M.L.L  5  93 

ML.L.op  76 

Maahov  37 

Niiuv  I  S3 

Nikus.  5  35 

Nifcus  op  24 

Team  1  130 

Team  op  92 


no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 

4S3  b  o.l  +5.0 
520  14  -3.3 

[uOu  55  nc 
599  40  +3.5 

191  b.o.l  +4.9 
2S7  170  +14.8 


17  +«.6 
20  +4.8 
3  +3.4 
b.o.  I  +5.0 
b.o.l  +S.7 
12  +5.0 
b.o.  1  +11.7 
in  +5  0 
8.0  nc 
m  +i4.i 
23  n.c. 
25  +14.9 
62  n.c. 
0  +6.5 
19  +10 

10  +5  I 


A'j4i» 
Angel 
Shrmcn  p 


?wi  lu  -5  0 

(•III  l-M  +*4 

I2JX  I?  +8.f. 


Textiles  and  Clothing 

Adgar  m;i>  S 

AJpaiop  MU  9 

Ofis  311  b.o.l 

Otis  up  jtS  h  o.l 

Baruch  I  7>G  ?»  +  in  it 

Baruch  5  jifc  lilt)  +6  u 

Baruch  op  |I  W  625  +>  J 

Alaska  I  no  trading 

Alaska  5  n-MraJing 

Eltan  I  5416  b.».2  +5  0 

Elian  op  02o  ho.l  +6  11 

Argamanr  HUh  9  +10.1 

Ala B  I  n-'irading 

AiaCO.I  notrarling 

Ala  op  noiradmg 

Della  G 1  113?  ftll  +IUM 

Delia G  3  KIS  33;  +9.7 

U  Spinners  H3  50  +|n.2 

l1  Spinners  62  ho.l  +5.1 

Spinor  15"  +18  2 

\  iulgo  I  2M  34"  +IH.  I 

Viialro  5  147  b.o  1  +5  0 

Wardmon  V.! 


Gal  Ir.d  1 
Gal  Ind  ‘ 

Deuel 
Fcoil"  1 
Feml"  5 
HailaLhem 
Teva  I 
I  ei  a  up  4 
Lipiks 
Lip>k\  .ip 
Dead  Sea  r 
FVirochem 
Matima  I 
Maxima  5 
Maxima  op 
Ncca  them 
Sano  ! 

Sjiki 5 
kedem 
Kcdcm 
TU  L  I 
T.G.L  5 
Taya 
Fruiarum 
Taro 


5(>m  1" 

I +1111  4  S3 

14+4  h.O  I 

ofa.%  ll«> 

44? |  42 

4WI  V. 

6|'l  5 

i«75»  |4"i< 

652  2"r* 

.il¬ 
ls?  h  .*  I 


7:"  5u 

no  lr. 1  Jin; 
noiraJng 
3in  -  +51 

l?i  Ml  +IH" 

21.1511  27  n.c. 

42i*J  b  o.l  +5.0 

lur.3  U'K  n  1. 


,  HapoaJim  p 
Hapoalim  r 

22770 

15650 

1 

1384 

+3.0 

+2.4 

Real  Estate,  Building 

ZAit  1 

Zikil  5 

47" 

R5 

.•u 

15t’t 

+  30 
+4.H 

Hdpxilim  b 

15665 

172 

+2.7 

Gindi  1 

1195 

117 

+  1.2 

Hap  cnS 

no  trading 

Gindi  5 

881 

129 

+  1.4 

TipTop  1 

1(0 

- 

- 

Gen'l  A 

40350 

32 

+2.0 

Oren 

227 

419 

+.5.6 

Tip  Top  op 

54 

h.s  1 

♦  Ift  2 

Genl op  8 

99600 

3 

+6.0 

Oren5 

80 

2120 

Yumar  1 

4X5 

7 

+  10.0 

Gen’l  op  9 

40000 

9 

+4.2 

Arorim 

520 

1471 

+8-3 

Lodna'l  I 

13" 

- 

+4  9 

Genl  co  5 

30995 

26 

+4.0 

AaoropE 

419 

442 

+ 10.6 

Lodzij  ■  i.J 

54 

247S 

+  Ift  l 

Gen'l  cn  7 

1900 

48 

- 

Eilon 

86 

1181 

+  10.3 

LigJi 

108-9 

560 

♦  n* : 

Leumi  0.1 

10000 

2169 

+3.0 

Eilon  op 

W. 

38*i 

+  13.2 

Lig-l-p 

54 

tx2 

+22  7 

Lcumi  cn  9 

14000 

24 

+3.7 

El-Rov  1 

307 

b.o.l 

+5.1 

MIF  GIko 

485 

Ji 

-5.8 

Leumi  cn  1 1 

3850 

331 

+3— 

E1-Rov  5 

171 

b.o.l 

+4.9 

Glicnop 

215 

?9 

-13.0 

Fui.  Trade 

13900 

7 

+0.7 

Amnonim 

241 

221 

+  10.0 

Maquclle  1 

.1213 

- 

+5.H 

Fin  Trade  5 

7001 

21 

n.c. 

Am  nan  op 

119 

bo  1 

+22.7 

Magnetic  5 

1204 

Mb 

+  10  0 

Mortgage  Banks 

A  da  rum  0. 1  1672 

Gen  Mon  r  1316 

Gen  Mon  b  1300 

Carmel  r  2200 

Carmel  deb  777 

Buiyan  882 

Dev. Mon  770 

Mishkan  r  1500 

Independence  1007 

Tcfahot  p  r  1930 

Tefahot  r  2031 

Tefahoi  d  1  1680 

Tctahoi  d  2  1035 

Jaysour  I  253 

Jaysour  S  20" 

Jaysour  op  133 

Merav  r  720 


3  +10.0 
304  +1.5 

I  D.C. 

73  +10." 
I5U  n.c. 

-  +5.0 
1289  +10.0 

35  +7.1 

>  +10.1 
8  +1.0 
278  +9.7 

100  +0.8 
542  +3.5 
306  +10.0 
117  +9.4 

-  +37.1 
103  +7.0 


Financial  I 

Shdiun  r 
Shd  up  B 
Agric  A 
Agnc  C 
Leumi  Ind  r 
Lcumi  Ind  h 
Ind  Dev  P 
Ind  Dev  C 
IndDCC 
Ind  □  CCI 
Ind  D  D 
indDDD 
Contractor 
Tourism 
ClalLO.  I 
CblLO.5 
QalLdcb 

Insurance 

Arych  r 
Ary  eh  op 
A.  rub  deb 
Ararat  0. 1  r 
Ararat  0.5  b 
Remxur  O.l 
ReinsurO.5 
Hadar  I 
HadarS 
Haunch  r 
Phocmx  ft.  I 

Phoenix  0.5 
Hamrih 1 
Hamish  5 
Hamkfa  op 
Y  aides  0.1 
Yardcn  0.5 
Yat  op  2 
Menorah  1 
Menorah  5 
Sahar  r 
Securitas  r 
Zurr 
Zion  H  1 
Zion  H  5 


Institutions 

217  1+40  +10.2 

3000  -  +7.1 

no  trading 
no  trading 
999  435  +7.0 

1010 
41200 
137600 

78600  1-5  n.c. 

78400  - 

77000 

23WJ  14  -2.8 

900  92  +9.1 

5500U 

756  357  +7.1 

375  55"  +10.0 

3971  138  +10.0 


b.o.  I  +4.9 
301  +10.8 
2  +6.7 
b.o.2  +5.0 
b.o.2  +5.0 
b.o.l  +5.0 
b.o.l  +5." 
108  +10.1 
1043  +10.3 
414  +5.7 
b  -10.0 
229  +1S.0 
5  n.c. 


b.0.2  +4.9 
h.o.l  +4.8 
381  -0.8 
17  +10.0 
64  +10.0 
h.o.1  +4.9 

245  +1.1 
b.o.l  +5.0 
11)5  n.c. 
46  n.c. 


Trade  &  Services 
Trade 

ImciGam  I  780 

InierGam  5  189 

ImcrGnm  op  79 

MeirEara  1100 

McirEop  771 

Teta  1  nt 

Tela  5  ni 

CLd  Trade  549 

CiyM+l  1 

RapacO.l  6300 

Rapac  0.5  1^91 

Supersol  2  3980 

Super  BID 


780  52  +4  ft 

189  b.o.2  +5.0 
79  b.o.l  +12.9 
1100  KIO  +7.8 
771  40  + 103) 

no  trading 
dd  trading 
549  806  +10.0 

26 4  122  +10.0 

6300  1.6 

1491  bo.  I  +5.0 
3980  322  +9.6 

1815  2997  +10.D 


Services 
Dclckr 
Hard  I 
HarelS 
Light.  0.1 
Light.  0-4 

ColdS  to  0.1 
CbldSio  I 
Israel  Elec 
BondWO.I 
Bon  dW  0.5 


4345  814  +  7.S 

2350  10  +6  8 

1130  •  S  +7.6 

3220  105  +9 2 

850  280  +8.8 

20011  I  +0.0 

10X56  4  +8.0 

00  trading 
1405  103  +7.7 

570  81  +2.9 


Aft  lsr  0.1 
Aft  hr  l.n 
Afrop4 
Araam 
Anu  up 
Arlcdan  1 
Ark-dan  5 
Ben  Yak  I 
Baranov,  I 
Baran  5 
Dankner 
Drucker  I 
Dnicker  5 
Drucker  op 

Darad  ft  I 
Darad  0.5 
Darad  op 
H.L.B.0  I 
H.LB.OSr 
PropBldg 
Bat’sidc  0. 1 
Bayvide  il  5 
ILDCr 
lspro 
Isralem 
Isms 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  op 
Cal  Real 
Lumir  ( 
Lumir  5 
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MT.M.  1 
Bldg.  Rev 
Bide  op 

Modul 
Mishnaei 
Menrav 
Menrav  cp 
Mar-Ler 


Levinstein  5 
Levin,  op 
LiTscbitz  I 
Ldschiiz  5 
Lifschi a  op 
Ncoc  Ariv 
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Sahar  H  I 
SaharHS 
Sold  Bon 
Saha/ I 

Saha/5 
Sahalup 
AfarSela 
Pnnz 
Caesarea  1 
Caesarea  5 
Rubinti  1 
Rubins:  5 
Rogovin  1 
Rogovin  5 
Rasscop 
Raacor 

Rasscoop 

Aeri  culture 

Hadar ".  I 

Hadar  0.5 

Hadar  op 

Mehadrin 
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PriOr 

Shcnhar 

Industrials 

Alas 
Alas  op 
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Allan  op 
Gold  Fr  1 
GotdFrS 
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Duhekr 
Dubck  b 

SjnlaVrU  I 

SanLakol  5 
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Tempo  I 
TempoS 
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2N)  h  o.2 


429  298  +  IO." 
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565  115  +".7 
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112  679  n.c. 

70  50  +0.7 

1519  40  +1(1.0 

729  10ft  +  lO.ft 

1060  -  +1.9 
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523  420  +10.1 

2900  1613  +8.5 
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2713  240  +  5.U 

3040  145  t3.4  ' 

622  430  +3.7 

532  8  -10.0 

2740  306  +2.2 

6S1  82  n.c. 

520  0  -3.9 

289  ho.l  +5.1 
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Eagle  5 
Emek 
Poleai  u  1 
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Polvgun  r 
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Metals  and 
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Urdan U  Ic 
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Urdan  op 
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Hatehof  5 
Is.  Can  Co  I 
Is  Can  Cn  5 
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Kadmani  I 
Kadmani  5 
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1442  IK9  +10." 
9fiS  45  +.5 
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124  -  n.c. 
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Metal  Products 
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3727  h.i'  1  +5" 
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Wood.  Paper.  Printinc 
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Scandu  I  4N5  2 

Scandia  op  335  l»7  j 

Rim  ft  I  r  I3n"  S  h 

Run  11  a  r  S29  3 

Ta’al  b  r  221"  4" 
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Andm  op  ^S(i  aim  + 

FivcJ  1,177  bo  I 

Five  J  op  >.'2  h  1.  1 
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’-•kj  *  1425  h.o  1 

Poliak  i  ]«lil  h  1.  | 

Polbk  5  «  hoi- 


Industrial  Investment 


b.o.l  +J.+ 
12-MI  +75 
:+»i  -i»  1 
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K«*or  p 
Clal  ln>J 
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Tech  Re'. 
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155* 

+31.4 

ScchushO  l 
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b.o.l 

+5.0 

no  trading 

Ncchufti  0.5 
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+  |(l  0 

379 

4? 

+7.4 

Arad 

t*U 
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+  10.1 
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1427 

+9.2 

Arad  op 

539 

h  is.  | 

+  12  3 

91 
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n.c. 

Pecker 

675 

b.M  1 

+  5.0 

Kmc  * 

imiil 

85 

♦  K  7 
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b.o.l 

+4.9 

Kmg  5 

515 
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+9  .1 

*20 

21 

+2.2 

KHI  1 

1633 

n5 

-  1?  U 

17ft 

716 

+7.9 
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b.o  1 

11 

374 

303 

+  10.11  , 
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840 

143 

-7  il 

1850 

44 

n  c.  ! 

Shcl  op 

6h2 

75 

+  4.7 

1780 

- 

-  ! 

Lachivh  1 
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446 

*111  | 

1150 

h 

+5  0 

Lachuii  5 

265 

42h 

*i,.ll 

3SO 

540 

b.o.l 

769 

+4.S 

—6.9 

Electrical  Machinery 

270 

291 

+9.5 

Electronics.  Optics 

135 

7JO 

+8  0 

Elhu  5  r 

187S26 

24 

♦S.! 

95 
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+  11.8 

Elhti  op 
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1 

+4  ■' 
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19 

+5.0 

Elco  1*  25 1 
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b  o.l 
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SS 
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Amissar 
A  fit  I 
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IsCorp.  I 
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Ampa  r 
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Disci  nx 

Mtzrahi  In* 
Mmihi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Huun  I 
Hirnn  5 
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E.xpi*n  1 
Export  up 
Joidjll  Expl. 

JOlJjD'-p 


otx 

2S7il  5352 
349  b  o  I 

|rJ  551 
I  •i  i'i  55 
15MI  2 
1528  hoi 


252  *  S  (I 
5352  -loo 


NO  +-  III  II 
0  -Hi." 
34  +2  S 
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INS  b  .■  I 
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_ 

_ 
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1S60 

|9 

n  e 
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— 

- 

EJmn 

183401 

|7 

+5  8 
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h2s 

h  ■■  1 
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- 

- 

Am 

8505 

hh 

III  II 
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5.s 

+ll  X 

1656 
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+  1.0 

Am  op 

WU5 

5 
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^  111  II 
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?b 

+  1.2 
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5150 

+  "  1 
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n  c 

- 

- 

- 

Spcvtm  1 
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h5 

-III  ft 
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05" 

51 

n.c. 
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b.o.l 

+5.0 
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Map* «» 5' 
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M3 

T  ~  4 

72 

b.o.l 

+5.1 
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«J90 

13 
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Os  ln»  H  1 

631 

h...  1 

+5  U 

1430 
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+  10.0 

Fcuchiw 
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3111 

4.11  9 

Os  Jv  II.J 

22n 

9*7 

+  10.2 

165U 

20 

+3.1 

Fcuchlw 

257 

2427 

- 10.2 

Pas  Invcvi 

4422 

114 

-  III. 11 

509 

» 

+7.2 

C>clone  1 

1*84 

224 

+2  8 

Pama  0. 1 

10.’.’ 

174 

+  W.11 

1800 

141 

+3.7 

CvckmeS 

5"1 

b  n.  | 

+50 

Pam  j  H-5 

475 

b  "  1 

+5  1 

1731 

12b 

+4.8 

KjizAd  1 

466 

hn  2 

+4.0 

Pin  on 

311 

596 

+  9.1 

256  +9.8 
b.o  I  +4.8 
ho.l  +13.2 
UN  +10.0 
b.o.l  +5.| 
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Building  Materials 
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A  blunted  axe 

THE  CABINET  on  Friday  solemnly  resolved  to  cut  another 
$375m.  from  the  budget  for  fiscal  1  9X5/Kh .  This  was  on  top  of 
the  $70nm.  that  were  to  be  slashed  next  year  within  the 
framework  of  the  billion-dollar-cut  decision  of  some  two 
months  ago  -  and  apart  from  the  S3U0m.  by  which  public 
spending  was  ro  be  reduced  in  what  remained  of  the  current 
Fiscal  year. 

That  earlier  decision  -  which  should  already  have  been  pul 
into  effect  -  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  be  carried  out.  This  fact 
may  have  had  something  to  Jo  w  ith  Finance  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda'i's  demonstrative  abstention  in  Friday's  cabinet  vote,  in 
which  the  additional  budget  cut  he  had  requested  was  reduced 
from  $550m.  to  $375m.  For  had  the  $3n0m.  been  pared  from  the 
budget  as  planned,  the  difference  between  what  Mr.  Moda'i 
wanted  and  the  compromise  endorsed  by  the  cabinet  could  not 
have  led  the  finance  minister  to  the  unprecedented  step  of 
boy  cotting  the  vote. 

But  if  Mr.  Moda'i  abstained  in  protest  against  one  specific 
failure  to  stick  by  a  budget  cutting  decision,  the  other  absten¬ 
tion  that  made  Friday's  cabinet  meeting  notable  -  that  of 
Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  -  raised  a  serious  question 
about  the  meaning  of  budget  cuts  in  general. 

Mr.  Rabin,  who  had  already  agreed  to  cut  another  SlOOm. 
from  the  defence  appropriation  declined  to  take  part  in  the  vote 
because  his  ministry  has  a  dispute  with  the  Treasury  over  what 
the  size  of  the  existing  defence  budget  is.  The  Treasury  says  it  is 
S2.6b.:  the  Defence  Ministry  claims  it  is  $2.9b.  The  disputed 
question  is  whether  the  cost  of  keeping  the  IDF  in  Lebanon  is 
included  or  not. 

That  dispute  may  ultimately  be  resolved,  but  it  is  far  from 
dear  what  the  budget  really  is.  even  if  the  Treasury  has  gone 
over  to  stating  it  in  dollars.  The  accountant-general,  it  must  be 
remembered,  makes  his  allocations  to  the  various  ministries  in 
shekels  even  if  he  uses  the  dollar  as  the  unit  of  account-. 

Since  there  is  not.  and  cannot  be.  synchronization  between 
the  accountant-general's  allocations  and  their  disbursement  by 
the  ministries,  the  entire  budget,  and  any  cuts  in  it.  become 
indeterminate.  Even  with  the  present  reduced  rate  of  inflation 
and  devaluation  a  few  days'  delay  in  the  transfer  of  funds,  or 
difference  between  allocation  and  disbursement,  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  entire  budget  cuts  that  are  being  planned. 

As  long  as  cuts  are  stated  in  money  terms,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  effective  budget  control,  short  of  giving  the  cuts  physical 
expression,  such  as  the  elimination  of  entire  governmental 
functions  and  operations. 

Individual  ministers,  not  surprisingly,  resisr  the  idea,  and 
demand  that  implementation  of  whatever  cuts  they  have 
reluctantly  accepted  be  left  to  them.  But  adoption  of  this 
procedure  will  be  a  sure  recipe  for  annulling  most  of  the 
planned  budget  reductions  because  there  will  in  practice  be  no 
way  to  establish  what  real  expenditure  is  until  after  it  has  been 
made.  Even  that  will  encounter  difficulties,  as  has  been  made 
clear  in  report  after  annual  report  by  the  State  Comptroller  on 
the  implementation  of  the  budget  -  even  in  times  when  inflation 
ran  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  now. 

Unless  the  Treasury  can  get  the  ministries  to  spell  out  their 
budget  cuts  in  terms  of  departments  closed  down,  classrooms 
dispensed  with,  hospital  beds  eliminated;  quantities  of  medica¬ 
ments  reduced,  flying  hours,  tank  engine  hours,  ammunition 
expended  in  training  and  maneuvers  saved  -  most  of  the  budget 
cuts  are  likely  to  remain  on  paper. 
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THE  OLD  GENTLE¬ 
MAN  was  a  friendly, 
gregarious  sort.  He 
wanted  to  buy  an  apartment  in 
Netanya,  and  being  a  friendly  real- 
estate  salesman.  I  was  ready  to 
oblige  him. 

The  first  two  apartments  we  saw 
didn't  suit  him.  We  go  to  see  number 
three. 

I  make  the  introductions.  My 
buyer  is  a  South  African,  the  seller  is 
an  Israeli.  The  conversation  goes 
like  this; 

Buyer:  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Israel? 

Seller :  Forty  years.  How  long  are 
you  in  South  Africa? 

Buyer:  Thirty-eight  years.  Where 
did  you  come  from? 

Seller:  You  wouldn't  know  the  place. 
It  was  a  liny  village  in  Latvia  - 
probably  doesn’t  exist  any  more. 
Buyer:  I  lived  in  Latvia  before  I 
came  to  South  Africa! 

Me:  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  kitchen 
-  so  bright  and  cheerful? 

Seller:  Really?  What  was  the  name 
of  the  town? 

Me:  These  bedrooms  are  unusually 
large. 

Buyer:  Marjampole. 

Seller:  Marjampole!  That’s  where  I 
lived! 

Buyer:  I  can’t  believe  it!  Do  you 
remember  your  neighbours? 

Seller:  Well,  there  was  Yussel  the 
baker,  and  Shayne  Gittel.  and  the 
Abramovitch  family,  who  lived  next 

to  the  skul. 

Buyer:  I  remember  them.  We  lived 
across  from  the  shul. 

Seller:  1  don’t  recall  your  name. 
Buver:  We  chanced  it.  It  used  to  be 


Grossi nsky  -  we  shortened  it  to 
Gross. 

Me:  This  is  quite  a  neighbourhood. 
Seller:  Of  course.  I  remember  Gros- 
sinsky  -  your  father  sold  feed  and 
grain. 

Buyer:  That's  right.  And  your  family 
must  have  been  the  one  on  the  far 
end  of  the  block. 

And  so  on  and  on.  Did  he  buy  the 
apartment?  We  never  got  to  the 
subject.  When  I  left  them,  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  1938.  on  a  rainy 
winter  day.  mired  in  the  mud  of  the 
main  street  of  a  Russian  shied  which 
is  no  more.  B.  B. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS 
HOME  (pronounced 
Hume)  is  a  versatile  play¬ 
wright  whose  work  includes  political 
satire  (77ie  Chilrem  Hundreds /.  dra¬ 
ma  (Now  Bamb bust  and  comedy 
t  Lloyd  George  Knew  My  Father  i.  As 
an  artillery  commander  before  Le 
Havre  in  19-14.  he  anticipated  Aluf- 
Mishne  Eli  Geva’s  19S2  protest  by 
refusing  an  order  to  bombard  the 
encircled  German  garrison.  They 
were  bound  to  surrender  within  a 
few  days,  he  pointed  out.  since  the 
war  had  passed  them  by.  and  the 
shelling  would  only  result  in  the 
civilian  population  suffering  casual¬ 
ties  needlessly.  Despite  being  the 
son  of  an  earl  and  the  brother  of  a 
future  prime  minister,  his  treatment 
at  ihe  hands  uf  his  superiors  was  in 
startling  contrast  to  that  meted  out 
to  Geva,  who  was  merely  relieved  of 
his  command.  William  Douglas 
Home  was  summarily  court- 
martialled  and  packed  off  to  a  milit¬ 
ary  prison  where  he  served  a  vear. 

A.B. 


RENT-A-CAR 

FOR  TOURISTS: 

FROM  $6  PER 
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All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Tatar  Ha'aczma'ut. 
Netanya. 

Tel.  053-3 1831  (day) 
053-25763  luight) 
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4*5  STRICTLY  ■ 

_  KOSHER  8 
7  AMERICAN  8 
MEAT  SERVICE  g 
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EXPANSION 


Hry  Bones 


By  MIKHAIL  AGURSKY 


A  CRUCIAL  QUESTION,  one 
usually  overlooked  or  misunder¬ 
stood.  is  the  relationship  between  a 
country’s  internal  affairs  and  its  fore¬ 
ign  policy.  Even  in  small  countries, 
internal  considerations  often  domin¬ 
ate  external  policy. 

In  this  country,  mam  people  feel 
that  the  Lebanon  war  resulted  more 
from  the  internal  dynamics  of  Israeli 
political  life  than  any  absolute  de¬ 
fence  necessity.  Some  even  claim 
that  the  Likud  initiated  this  costly 
"luxury  "-war  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
long-time  domination  in  Israeli  poli¬ 
tical  life. 

Even  where  bigger  countries,  not¬ 
ably  the  superpowers,  are  con¬ 
cerned.  foreign  policy  is  often  less 
conditioned  by  international  reality 
and  more  determined  by  their  own 
internal  dynamics. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  LInion. 
there  is  a  deep-rooted  opinion 
among  experts  that  Russian  foreign 
policy  is  more  or  less  a  rational 
reaction  to  unfavourable  trends, 
which  the  USSR  thus  tries  to  neut¬ 
ralize  or  renders  more  favourable  to 
it.  This  view  presents  Soviet  foreign 
policy  as  “reflective  behaviour.” 

One  can  argue  that  this  seemingly 
logical  picture  has  almost  nothing  to 
do  with  current  Soviet  behaviour, 
and  that  it  merely  encourages  one  to 
draw'  the  wrong  conclusions  in  esti¬ 
mating  real  trends  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  LInion.  as  the 
biggest  country  in  the  world,  has  no 
enemies  w  hich  would  like  to  destroy 
it.  However,  it  does  have  enemies 
which  are  trying  to  stop  its  expan¬ 
sion.  which  constitutes  the  main 
world  geopolitical  danger  since  the 
18th  century. 

Marx  and  Engels  explained  Rus¬ 
sian  expansionism  by  the  immense 
amount  of  space  which  does  not 
demand  anv  intensive  economic 


activity,  since  one  can  always  find 
new  land  instead  of  investing  in 
existing  land.  For  this  reason.  Rus¬ 
sian  economics  has  always  been  ex¬ 
tensive. 

Essentially  this  point  of  view  still 
holds  in  the  USSR.  Russian  econo¬ 
mics  has  maintained  its  pillaging 
character  because  of  the  immense 
amount  of  natural  resources.  The 
barbaric  exploitation  of  virgin  land. 
Siberian  resources  or  Russian  forest 
is  part  of  the  national  heritage.  The 
country  has  become  a  victim  of  its 
space. 

Russian  expansion  was  thus  a  re¬ 
sult  of  power  and  also  of  weakness, 
psychological  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  efficiency,  a  substitute  for 
intensive  exploitation.  Russian 
grow  th  was  not  a  result  of  health,  but 
a  manifestation  of  sickness. 

This  expansion  was  thus  not  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  good  or  bad  behaviour 
of  a  victim  country.  Cost  was  the 
only  problem:  everything  that  was 
easy  to  take  was  taken;  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  Many  friendly- 
neighbouring  countries  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up.  But  when  Russian  expan¬ 
sion  met  resistance,  it  immediately 
stopped. 

SOVIET  MIDDLE  EAST  policy 
has  always  had  one  final  goal:  fully- 
fledged  Soviet  domination  in  the 
area.  Soviet  support  of  Israel  in 
1947-1948  was  aimed  at  throwing 
Britain  out  of  the  area:  this  support 
was  conceived  as  merely  a  tactical 
step  on  the  way  to  full  domination  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  subsequent  deterioration  in 
the  Soviet  altitude  to  Israel  was  not 
caused,  as  some  people  believe,  by 
anything  offensive  in  Israel’s  be¬ 
haviour.  Rather,  the  deterioration 
was  caused  by  fluctuations  in  Soviet 
tactics  and  was  a  consequence  of  the 
internal  political  struggle  within  the 


Kremlin. 

There  is  also  a  curious  view  th.it 
Soviet  anti-Zionism.  and  even  anii- 
Scmitism.  was  an  understandable 
Soviet  reaction  to  the  Israel- 
sponsored  campaign  for  Soviet  Jew¬ 
ry  that  got  underway  in  lg55 

Such  a  thesis,  if  true,  could  have 
terrible  political  implication-. 

In  fact,  not  only  anti-Semitism  but 
anti-Zionism  existed  in  the  Soviet 
LInion  iong  before  the  creation  or 
the  State  as  a  purely  Soviet  domestic 
affair. 

Incidentally.  Soviet  thaws  in  its 
relations  with  Israel  -  in  1955- 195n 
and  in  19*4-1966  -  did  not  coincide 
with  any  change  in  Israeli  policy  and 
confirm  the  purely  domestic  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  policy  tow  airds  the 
Jewish  State. 

NOW.  SOVIET  expansion  has 
come  to  a  dead  end  because  of  the 
rapidly  growing  cost  of  expansion. 
The  Soviets’  neo-colonial  system  is 
being  kept  together  only  by  enor¬ 
mous  and  growing  investments.  This 
system  requires  very  expensive 
maintenance  because  of  the  im¬ 
mense  distances  involved  in  the 
Soviet  empire 

Soviet  economics  simply  cannot 
sustain  the  empire.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  military-industrial  complex 
swallows  the  very  best  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  resources.  Agriculture  ha- 
been  ruined  and  the  Soviets  are  now 
hopelessly  dependent  on  the  West 
for  food. 

Moreover,  the  Russian  demog¬ 
raphic  strength,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  Soviet  political  pow  er. 
has  also  been  hopelessly  under¬ 
mined. 

By  iLs  own  actions,  the  Soviet 
Union  also  provoked  the  current 
arms  race,  which  it  is  unable  to 
sustain,  either  in  quality  or  in  cost,  it 
has  passed  the  limits  of  its  power  and 


is  likclv  now  so  continue  on  it-  it  rev  - 
ersiblc  decline. 

li  Joes  m-t  foil* *w  ih..t  she  Soviet 
Union  i>  we."-:.  Indeed,  even  now.  it 
is  extremely  powerful.  It  i-  *\e  A 
onlv  in  reiaiit *n  to  ihc  unreali-tw 
son  Is  jts  leader-hip  has  been  pm- 
suing  which  have  served  tv*  under¬ 
mine  the  country . 

Russia  Ceil  ro.'W-rwiihin  its  n.:-u- 
ral  boundaries  anv!  evolve  .il-mg  the 
lines  of  .1  nation— rate,  as  happened 
with  France  and  England.  Ever: 
then,  it  will  constitute  .»  powerful 
fv»rce. 

THIS  PROCESS  may  explain  ihv 
increasing  signs  of  Soviet  modera¬ 
tion  in  foreign  policy  and  the  Soviet 
L: men's  readiness  to  come  to  :crm- 
with  the  L:.S.  a;  least  on  the  subject 
of  the  arms  race,  which  is  ruining  the 
Soviet  economy . 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  policy  of  the 
Soviet  LInion  is  pan  and  parcel  or  the 


clob.:!  Soviet  policy .  The  Stnyda, 
ion  can  no  longer  maintain  ihesigjj 
assort r-c  policy  as  before  ait&jfijft 
pr..bjbly  try  to  maintain  the 
.m<>  irso-tiv  from  consider atinn^-^ 
public  relations 

Certain!*.  it  would  like  (ocoiikl 
term-  with  Israel  as  soon  as  prosit;, 

; u;ie  i-  working  against  Soviet  y. 
ierc-ls  anu  Us  currently  owtit-d 
pus: lion  could  later  deteriorate. "  . 

At  the  same  lime.  Israel  mj»j  tvE  ii. 
ready  respond  positively  to  icrT  ' 
So*  iet  diplomatic  opening,  furafw 
Soviet  expansion  ceases,  Russia 
Israel  might  be  natural  gcopoiiUai 
allies  « 

I -riel  mus:  follow  carefuBv 
mternai  political  development*  -jj'*' 
ihe  Soviet  Union  because  uaivtka; 
will  provide  the  clue  to  unravel ity 
my-tery  of  Soviet  foreign  pnlic,. 

7*;*-  a-?..  a fnc*’if»**,r.r':i.- 
b. .*••*’  Reir^rrh  C .  ui  A 

Hcbrew  L  r::iiTi:\ .  -i 


SCHOOL  outings  should  above  all 
be  a  pleasure.  Indeed,  they  were 
instituted  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
programme  to  broaden  the  horizons 
of  the  participants  and  to  introduce 
them  tb  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  its  activities.  Ideally  this  would 
be  the  case,  and  ail  these  benefits 
would  accrue  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pupils,  freed  of  the  restrictive 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  would 
actually  be  having  some  fun. 

But  more  and  more  one  runs  into 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  if  not  most 
school  outings  are  not  pleasant  at  all 
for  a  number  of  pupils,  and  the  main 
reason  for  this  is  the  class  bully.  Now 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  bullying 
is  some  sort  of  new  ’and  unrecog¬ 
nized  phenomenon;  in  fact,  every 
schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  at  some 
lime  or  other  encounters  the  bully. 

But  as  a  parent  who  has  accompa- 


Suppressing  the  bully 

By  DVORA  BEN  SHAUL 


nied  many  a  school  outing.  I  do  say 
that  the  recent  tragedy  in  which  one 
pupil  inadvertently  struck  another 
and  actually  killed  him  with  a  blow  to 
the  solar  plexus  just  might  have  been 
avoided  if  bullying  were  a  bit  better 
controlled  by  the  teachers  who  are 
officially  in  charge  of  these  outings. 
While  no  one  in  this  case  was  to 
blame  (an  investigating  committee 
appointed  by  the  Education  Ministry- 
found  both  the  other  pupil  and  the 
teacher  blameless),  still  one  tends  to 
feel  that  someone  should  have  inter¬ 
fered  at  the  point  where  one  pupil 


was  smearing  the  face  and  hair  of  a 
second  pupil  with  toothpaste! 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  most 
teachers  find  it  difficult,  if  not  nearly 
impossible,  to  control  their  charges 
for  the  duration  of  a  45-minute  class, 
let  alone  a  48-hour  outing 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  in  the  end  only 
a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  parents  and  pupils  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  common  situation  wherein  a 
child  simply  doesn’t  want  to  go  on  an 
outing.  This,  by  the  way.  happens  far 
more  often  than  people  believe.  But 


even  though  more  girls  than  boy-  are 
ready  to  admit  to  being  the  victim  of 
bullying,  it  i>  by  no  means  only  girls 
who  are  the  target,  and  bullying 
between  boys  can  be  even  worse*. 
The  fact  remains  that  in  every  school 
outing,  a  number  of  puoits  return  in 
tears  and  swear  to  themselve*  that 
they  will  never  go  again. 

The  first  thing  the  parents  should 
realize  is  that  these  school  ouiines 
are  not  mandatory .  but  optional  If  a 
parent  does  not  give  **  rilten  consent, 
then  the  pupil  does  not  go  In  addi¬ 
tion  t"  this,  one  pays  for  them. 


READERS'  LETTERS] 


ISRAEL’S  FRIENDS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  Israel  has  many  friends  in 
the  Llnited  States  and  sometimes  we 
take  its  best  and  most  effective  ones 
for  granted.  That  is  not  very  bright 
and  frequently  harmful. 

Let  us  start  by  agreeing  on  the 
obvious:  the  failure  of  some  Amer¬ 
icans  to  agree  with  the  incumbent 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  on  every¬ 
thing.  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
anti-Israel.  If  that  logic  were  true, 
then  all  of  us  would  be  guilty  because 
no  one  agrees  with  every  position 
every  government  of  Israel  has  ever 
taken. 

Vice-President  George  Bush  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  was  recently 
criticized  on  the  pages  of  this  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  a  good  and  true  friend 
of  Israel.  Given  my  own  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Stale  of  Israel  and  my 
convictions,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  maintain  a  close  friendship 
with  one  who  opposes  one  of  my 
most  cherished  commitments.  On  a 
very  personal  basis  I  want  to  state 
that  I  stand  with  Israel  and  I  stand 
with  George  Bush.  These  two  are 
very  compatible. 

The  Vice-President  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  Reagan  Peace  Initiative  of 
September,  1982.  He  supports  the 
President,  who  believes  that  w’e  need 
more  Sadats.  peace-makers  and 
friends  of  the  U.S.A.  in  the  Arab 
world  and  certainly,  less  or  no  Gad- 
dafis. 

That  some  disagree  with  how  to 
bring  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  comes  as  no  surprise.  I  myself 
do  not  agree  with  everything  the 
President  and  Vice-President  sup¬ 
port.  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
that  makes  them  less  than  supportive 
of  Israel. 

And  lastly,  on  international  ter¬ 
ror.  1  know  of  no  one  who  has 
denounced  it  more  vigorously  than 
George  Bush.  1  remember  his 
thoughrful  speech  given  in  Israel  in 
I97S.  I  remember  his  veto  in  the 
U  N.  when  that  body  mindlessly 
wanted  to  condemn  Israel  for  react¬ 
ing  when  its  athletes  in  Munich  were 
brutalized. 


His  door  is  always  open  to  the 
Israeli  Ambassador.  He  meets  fre¬ 
quently  with  Jewish  leaders  and 
groups.  I  remember  that  it  was  he. 
the  only  American  ever,  to  tell 
Andropov  and  Chernenko  to  their 
faces  that  Soviet  Jewry  deserves  bet¬ 
ter.  1  remember,  loo.  his  being  the 
first  highly  visible  American  politi¬ 
cian  to  speak  out  against  Louis  Far- 
rakhan  and  his  vicious  anti- 
Semitism. 

No.  George  Bush  is  my  friend.  He 
will  make  some  mistakes  along  the 
way  and  he  knows  that.  I.  and  many 
other  Jews  in  the  LLS.  who  are  his 
friends,  will  tell  him  when  we  think 
he  is  wrong,  but  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  he  is  right.  He  is  our 
friend,  he  is  Israel's  friend  -  make  no 
mistake  about  it. 

JERRY  WEINTRA  UB 

Los  Angeles. 

(The correspondent.  1985  General  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Israel  Bonds  campaign  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  chaimum  of  Management  III. 
an  entertainment  conglomerate.  He  has 
been,  or  is.  personal  manager  for  well 
known  clients  like  John  Denver.  Sylvester 
Sialione.  Wayne  Newton.  Neil  Diamond 
and  others,  and  has  produced  a  number  of 
films,  among  them:  "Oh  G-d. ") 

HAMAS  HBER’S 
PRICES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  In  answer  to  a  reader's 
complaint  that  a  pair  of  slacks  made 
in  Israel  cost  almost  twice  as  much  at 
Hamashbir  Lazarchan  as  they  did  in 
Marks  &  Spencer  in  London,  the 
secretary  of  Hamashbir  replied  that 
“on  top  of  the  cost  price  we  at 
Hamashbir  have  to  add  the  cost  of 
customs  and  import  duties,  sales  tax. 
freight  handling  and  insurance  from 
the  UK  to  Israel  as  well  as  the  special 
15  per  cent  surcharge  on  imports  and 
15  per  cent  VAT."  (On  November 
22). 

Is  this  to  say  that  Hamashbir  im¬ 
ports  from  England  slacks  that  have 
been  exported  bv  Israel? 

'  TANIA  ZOHARI 

Jerusalem. 


HOW  BAKR  AH 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  Since  the  Palestinian  youth 
Bakr  Ali  Abdullah  was  killed  on 
November  22  in  Ramaliah  outside 
my  third  floor  veranda  window.  I 
wish  to  record  the  following  for  your 
readers: 

1.  I  saw  unarmed  youths  fleeing 
down  the  street  and  then  up  an  alley. 

2.  Two  IDF  soldiers  in  close  pursuit 
(several  others  were  further  behind ) 
were  firing  their  rifles.  They  did  not 
shoot  wildly  but  stopped  every  few 
yards,  aimed  and  fired. 

3.  The  vehicle  in  which  the  body  of 
Bakr  Ali  Abdullah  was  put  did  not 
arrive  until  five  to  ten  minutes  after 
the  shooting  was  over.  It  was  a 
truck-like  vehicle  which  remained 
parked  in  the  street  15-20  minutes 
after  the  body  was  put  in  it.  An  IDF 
ambulance  that  arrived  was  sent 
away  by  officers  present. 

Israeli  civilian  societv  should  in- 


ABDULLAH  DIED 

quire  into  whether  Israel  Defence 
Forces  soldiers  in  the  occupied  West 
Bank  have  been  given  orders  to 
shoot  and  kill  unarmed  youths  in 
situations  of  hot  pursuit,  where  no 
personal  danger  to  the  soldiers  in¬ 
volved  exists,  and  thus  have  been 
given  the  right  to  aci  as  judge,  jury 
and  executioner  for  boys  who  throw- 
rocks. 

In  response  to  Knesset  Member 
Yuval  Ne'eman's  statement  about 
what  we  teach  at  Birzeit.  he  is  wel¬ 
come  to  come  and  examine  the 
books  I  use.  Considering  the  con¬ 
duct  of  young  Israelis  i  have  witnes¬ 
sed  here  in  the  past  few  days.  I  in 
tum  would  like  to  express  my  con¬ 
cern  about  what  they  seem  to  have 
been  taught. 

PETER  HEA  TH 
.4  distant  Professor 
Birzeit  Univtrsin 


Ramaliah. 


SApeb. 


Sy  DOtV  SILVtR.CV'AN 


The  legends  and  stories  of 
Safed  originate  in  the  two 
worlds  of  mysticism  and  reality 
The  ancient  mysticism  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  character 
of  modern  Safed  LEGENDS  OF 
SAFED  takes  the  reader  through 
this  picturesque  town  in  the 
mountains,  unearthing  the 
wondrous  rales  for  which 
Safed  is  acclaimed. 

Originally  published  by  the  Judah  l 

Magnes  Museum  in  Berkeley  Calif 
Primed  by  HaAri  Safed  Inc 
Softcover.  95  pages,  illustrated 


To  Books.  The  Jerusalem  Post.  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me  LEGENDS  OF  SAFED.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for 

IS  5500 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . ’  ’ 

CITY . CODE . 

Price  valid  until  Jan.  31. 1985.  in  accordance  with  price  freeze  nf 
Nov.  2. 1984.  K 
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Therefore  both  pupi!%  arid  then 
rents  should  make  i:  clear  that  unis 
cunt iv* I  i->  exercised  over  daw  ha 
fiev..  then  no  pernu«i;»r* 
given.  And  no  master  how  mudii 
com-  to  cancel  .in  outing  r  mu- 
made  clear  (hat  if  the  te-iener*  :4 
not  control  the  K-h  ■xi.iu'vi  ccr 
pupiU.  then  at  ihe  fir  .*  meaner 
harassment  of  other  .  the  :r.r.  C 
progress  will  be  cancelled,  j.ivi  'J) 
enure  uass  will  go  finoie  -it  ■*tt 
matter  where  the*  jre  •„•!  •*!«» 
seheduled.  The  oii:>  ai’.erna::’..- 
this  is  that  one  teacher .  *r  Par.?/  - 
leave  the  trip  wiih  ihe  <'ik-n.ii 
pupil  and  go  home  h*  bn*. 

If  ‘ome thing  like  ihi-  n  »•  so) 
then  it  is  going  to  be 
have  such  mi  tings.  V’rre  iwadw 
have  .ilreaJv  suggested  e. 
them  a*  a  class  ,Ktr.  it*  .»r<»!  hi*.- 
after-class,  school  grou ps : n ofi e J 
nature  Mud;,  or  geography  -itT.'a 
or  whatever  n:n  their  own  <vj;i.-q 
for  which  the*  are  free  ("  take 
those  whi  >  have  |.uncd  the  group 
proven  their  suitability. 

Although  the  L’tUic  ikon  Mimsi 
probably  issues  more  directive*  .u^ 
consumes  more  paper  \  han  an*  *-il': 
ministry  in  the  government.  :li  * 
attention  to  this  problem 
proved  ineffective  when  there- 1' 
confrontation  between  .«  cIj**  hu: 
and  a  teacher  who  really  div^ 
know  how  to  handle  a  situati'-Pifa 
makes  life  a  misery  for  untold  n'-rf 
bers  of  pupils. 

The  writer  l*  a  me- fiber  •</  The  Jr 
stlcm  Pus!  editona!  a alt. 


GRAND  in  Kame  GRAND  in  Sty 

TH€  GRAND  DGACH  - 

HOTEL,  T€l  AVIV  -  ;  - 

.  *  Just  across  from  the- beach 
♦  Roof  top  swimming  pool 
, .  >  Synagogue  and  Shabbat  elevak- 
Try  uS  pnoe.vyoull  come-asf 
■WwKSfetk.  -  Monthly 
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Grand 
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If  kangaroos  could  ftyi 
you  wouldn’t  need  us. 
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DANIEL— PIANOS  CREATED  WITH  LOVE 


The  Daniel  piano  is  manufactured  at  Kfar 
Daniel,  by  skilled  and  devoted  craftsmen.  These 
craftsmen  were  trained  by  the  leading  English 
piano  manufacturers,  and  they  produce  a  fine 
upright  piano  in  European  tradition. 
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